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PREFACE. 



In presenting this work to the public, onr object is 
two-fold. First. To set before the reader the various 
phases of human character. And, second. To teach 
the eternal truth, that Right is rewarded, and that 
Wrong is punished, even in this life. Did we not 
believe that, while our book will amuse, it will also 
teach these moral principles, it would never have seen 
the light 

We have no fears but that it will be read; but 
we have fears that it ^ill not be read aright. A man 
may ^^ smile, and smile, and be a villain ;'' but every 
villain does not smile, and every man who smiles i» 
not a villain. So, in this volume, many characters are 
brought into contact, but in such a manner that none 
need mistake the bad for the good. 

But we wish our readers would believe what we are 
pretty sure they will not : that persons are held as in- 
nocent until proven guilty. Readers are critics, and 
critics are like jurors ; critics consider they have done 
their duty when they liave convicted their author. A 
bad author, however, deserves better usage than a bad 
critic ; for the author at least endeavors to please his 
readers, while the critic endeavors only to please 
himself. Such a critic domes with a bad temper, 
and leaves us worse than he finds us. 

The fate of an author is a dangerous one. To serve 
the world he must have the spirit of a martyr, with 
the heroism to suffer, and has often Ids labor for his 
pains. But we do not beg for mercy ; we only demand 

justice. 

THE EDITOR. 



QUOTATIOISrS. 

Do anything but love ; or, if thou love, 
And art a woman, hide thy love from him 
\Vliom thou dost worship. Never let him know 
Eow dear he i« ; ilit like a bird before him ; 
Lead him from tree to tree 5 from flower to flower : 
Be not won, or thou wilt, like that bird, 
When caught and caged, be left to pine neglected, 
And perish in forge tmlueBS. Miss La^ndon. 

He says he loves my daughter ; 
I think so too ; for never gazed the moon 
Upon the water, as he'll stand and read, 
As 'twere, my daughter's eyes ; and to be plain, 
I think there is not half a kiss to choose. 
Which loves the other best. Suakspeabb. 

Didst thou but know the inly touch of love. 
Thou wouldst as soon go kindle fire with snow. 
As seek to quench the fire of love with words. 

SnAKSPBABE. 

Love looks not with the eye, but with the mind, 
And therefore is winged Cupid painted blind. 

Shakspeabb, 

In love, the victors from the vanquished fly ; 
They fly that wound, and they pursue that die. 

Shakspeabb. 

They do not love, that do not show their love. 

Shakspeabb. 

They love the least, that let men know their love. 

Shakspeabb. 

'When love's well-tim'd, 'tis not a fault to love : 
The strong, the brave, the virtuous and the wise. 
Sink in the soft captivity together. 

Addison's Cato. 

With thee conversing I forget all time. 

^ Milton. 

I And she loves him much, because she hides it ; 

Love teaches cunning even to innocence ; 

And when he gets possession, his first work 

Is to dig deep within the heart, and* there 

Lie hid, and, like a miser in the dark. 

To feast alone. Dbydbn. 

Han's love is of man's life a thing apart — 
' Tis woman's whole existence. Btbon. 

In the broad face of day he sought my maiden love. 

First Loves, p. 9. 

" Know your station, sir ; you are speaking to Count 
Stralenheim." 
'' Is it so ; I thought I was speaking to my father," 

FiBST Loves, p. 34. 
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THE 



SOI^OIER AIV1> THLE COI^OIVEE.. 

CHAPTER I. 

Scarcely twenty-five years have passed away 
since the population of a small German State 
celebrated, with every show of festive rejoicing, 
the accession to power of a youthful prince, 
whose reign his loyal subjects fondly anticipat- 
ed, would give to them an era of peace and 
happiness, brightened by the sun of prosperity. 
The inhabitants of every house and village in 
the duchy vied with each other in their outward 
manifestations of esteem and veneration to the 
latest descendant of the illustrious family that 
had for ages hold the sceptred sway over them. 
As yet no revolutionary outbreak had ever dis- 
turbed the government of this eminent duchy 
— no opposing party had attempted to restrict 
the limits of absolute rule, and the young 
Duke Charles stepped into the vacant seat of 
his forefathers under the most brilliant aus- 
pices. No change whatever was made in the 
administration or government; the advisers of 
his late father were retained about his own 
1* 
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person, amongst whom was one who had been 
Justly honored with his late royal master's 
closest confidence. 

Count Stralenheim, colonel of the duke's 
body-guard, had served his monarch and his 
country during a period of many years, with 
a devotion worthy of the noble name he bore. 
When first his brave-won honors were cluster- 
ing on his brow, he married the proud daugh- 
ter of one of the most ancient families in Ger- 
many. Through his distinguished career no 
taint, however slight, had sullied his name. 
Beneath* his habitual cold reserve there flowed 
an under-current of generous kindness, endear- 
ing him to those around him, and claiming the 
instinctive homage of his equals and superiors. 
There was an air of modest dignity in his erect, 
stately figure, an expression of sadness in his 
mild features, as though some long fadeless 
sorrow clung to his memory and heart. 

Three children had blessed the count's mar- 
riage — a son and two daughters. The son, 
Albert Stralenheim, had grown to manhood 
under his father's fostering care, and, with the 
exception of a few years passed at the univer- 
sity, had scarcely ever left his presence. A 
life of noble independence lay before the youth. 
When a boy he was the playfellow of the Duke 
Charles, who, a short time after his accession, 
thought of bestowing on the old sharer of his 
boyish sports the post of private secretary. 
This piece of court-gossip was universally well 
received, for there was that native charm of 
eloquent ingeniousness about him which ever 
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Sparkles on the surface of an honorable mind. 
His handsome, manly figure was pliant with 
the graceful suppleness of early manhood ; his 
fair features were lighted with eyes of deepest 
blue; his well-arched brow was delicately 
shaded by thick clusters of short brown curls, 
whilst the first silken down of youth fringed 
his laughing mouth. Many high-bom maid- 
ens, with whom he came in courtly contact, 
thought him cold and proud ; nay, half beliey- 
ed that he had a loveless heart ; but they knew 
not of the secret flower he nurtured there ; 
knew not with what pure loyalty his soul clung 
to one who, although of obscure origin, a lone- 
ly orphan, a dependent on the bounty of an 
aged aunt for her daily sustenance, was yet 
above the common world like a bright particu- 
lar star in the luminous sky of his hopefUl 
vision. 

At the extremity of the small quaint city of 

Luneburgh, pleasantly tiituated in the midst of 
a modest garden stood the humble cottage of 
Madame Meissen. There was an air of peace 
and repose about the little home, with its trel- 
lised porch and overhanging grape-vine, bor- 
dered by fragrant flowers. The interior of the 
dwelling, too, wore an aspect of neatness and 
comfort. A large oak dresser,* polished to the 
brightness of a mirror, and ornamented with a 
variety of domestic articles, all shining beauti- 
fully, filled up one side of the daily sitting- 
room. Underneath the window stood a small 
circular mahogany table, covered with needle- 

*Our cupboard or pantry. 
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work, together with some miscellaneous articles 
of feminine industry. A cage, containing a 
singing-bird, hung over the latticed casement. 
A spinning-wheel rested in indolent ease against 
the opposite wall, and close to it stood an arm- 
chair of unusual amplitude. 

It was summer ; the hot afternoon sunshine 
was playing amongst the leaves, and, as it 
streamed through the open lattice, fell in broad 
white patches on the oaken floor. A light 
breeze, scented with the breath of flowers, re- 
lieved the atmosphere of oppressive heat, which 
nevertheless exercised a drowsy influence over 
the slumbering faculties of Madame Meissen, 
who pushed aside her spinning-wheel, took the 
large arm-chair, and dropped into a profound 
sleep. 

Seated at a work-table by the window was 
Madame Meissen's niece, the artless, beautiful 
Genevieve. Her youn& face dimpled with soft 
smiles, as though some gladsome feeling revel- 
ed at her heart, was slightly bent over her 
needle-work. The golden tresses of her hair 
fell in rich shad-es over her cheeks and shoul- 
ders. Her eyes, of fairest blue, at times were 
raised with a flash of joyous light, as though 
fjxe image of her heart's pure worship stood a 
^£i/lpable reality before her. Her figure, too, 
^^sessed that delicate symmetry rarely seen 
^-^^ i^ some sculptured model, bursting like 
budding rose into a gentle fulness, and in 
^" <^ ^-ttitude every bend or movement, retain- 
0<^ ^ithout art or efi'ort its graceful outline. 
va^ ^^^ in the loveliness of form or face lay 
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the fair girl's more exquisite beauty. Her 
young fresh heart was stored with the purity 
of innocent thoughts, with an ever sparkling 
spring of sweet affection. With a simple, child- 
like faith, she had accepted, treasured, and 
hoarded the love of the high-born Albert Stral- 
enheim, never doubting his honor, never dark- 
ening by a passing shadow of suspicion the 
brightness his love had given to her life ; and 
to the credit of the young man's true nobility 
of soul, it must be admitted that never was 
trust, hope and confidence, more worthily be- 
stowed. 

Unhappily for the otherwise unbroken peace 
of that little household, another held the privi- 
lege of entering its quiet precincts, one whose 
evil eye and malicious countenance seemed to 
throw an unholy blight across the happiness of 
Genevieve whenever his gaunt form crossed 
the threshold. This was a man about fifty 
years of age, called Philip Meissen, who, after 
a very questionable career, had, during the last 
few months, been transferred into Colonel 
Stralenheim's regiment as sergeant-major. He 
was brother to Madame Meissen's late husband, 
and as soon as he became attached to the duke's 
body-guard, which was usually stationed at 
Luneburg, where also stood the ducal palace, 
he took the earliest opportunity of improving 
his rather distant relationship, and placing it 
on a more familiar and friendly footing. The 
old dame was in a perpetual state of smiles and 
simpers whenever the sergeant-major honored 
her with a visit. Her choicest wine was drawn 
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to suit Mb especial palate, and some savory 
delicacy from her larder was instantly spread 
before him, accompanied by as many bobs and 
courtesies, as though every draught and crumb 
he swallowed were to be repaid with ten-fold 
value. His bombastic display of military airs, 
his impudent swagger, and loud authoritative 
tone, were mistaken by her for superior quali- 
fications. She thought him a marvel of hero- 
ism, a very model of a warrior, and greatly 
admired his blustering six-feet figure. 

But his presence threw around Genevieve an 
influence of another nature. A cold chill crept 
through her veins, a faintness came upon her 
heart, and a vague sense of uneasiness paral- 
yzed her natural flow of kindness whenever he 
addressed her. She had wrestled with it, and 
tried to shake it off ; still it clung to her in 
spite of her efforts, and grew stronger day by 
day. 

Genevieve's pleasant reverie, as she sat over 
her work that afternoon, was abruptly disturb- 
ed by the heavy, measured tread of Sargeant- 
Major Meissen approaching along the little 
garden pathway. He gave a military salute, 
with a half-leering-gesture, as he caught sight 
of her through the open casement, and before 
she could fairly recover from her surprise, his 
tall, unwieldy figure had entered the room and 
stood before her. The noise of his entrance 
aroused from her quiet slumber the old dame, 
who arose from her chair, rubbing her bewil- 
dered eyes, and then, after greeting her visitor 
with a succession of bobs and smiles, proceeded 
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to spread before him the daintiest yiands her 
comfortable larder boasted. The sergeant- 
major threw himself into the large arm-ohair 
his hostess had vacated, and pompously twirl- 
ed his moustache with one hand, as with the 
other he unbuckled his sword, and flung it on 
the oaken floor. 

" How proud you are, girl," he thundered 
out with a malignant ohuckle, as he noticed the 
cold, repelling expression of Geneyieye's face ; 
** you seem to forget that I am related to you." 

The fair girl's slightly flushed face was bent 
lower oyer her work as he spoke, and she made 
no reply. 

<< Cannons and bombshells," he stormed 
out ; *Mt strikes me you despise me. Is it be- 
cause I am a subaltern, or that I don't belong 
to the nt)biUty ?" 

"Do / belong to the nobility?" she returned 
with quiet scorn. 

" No, my pretty piece of impatience, not yet ; 
but you hope to do so one day," sneered Meis- 
sen, with a diabolical grin ; " it's rather singu- 
lar, too," he continued, in a tone of irony, 
" what a very particular fancy your family 
have had for the name of Stralenheim. Your 
mother, my dainty lass, allowed her vanity, 
perhaps her heart, to be touched for a certain 
Captain Stralenheim, and now it is your turn 
to be smitten with the name. I should advise 
you, my lass to have a care, though, lest your 
mother's fate overtake you. Her noble captain 
abandoned her at Dresden, where she stood a 
chance of starving, and was glad to run back 
home again." 
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His coarse words which so cruelly outraged 
the memory of her mother, brought a tinkling 
blush of shame to the young girl's cheek, and 
her eyes filled with hot, angry tears. 

"Sergeant-Major Meissen," she replied, with 
argry dignity, "you believe that I dislike you 
— ^perhaps I do. You are a bold, wicked man. 
Ton have dared to profane the spotless name of 
my lover ; and, in speaking of my poor mother, 
you have vilified the dead. If, in a hapless 
hour she fell, she more than expiated the wrong 
she inflicted upon me. I knew her goodness 
and her exemplary life, knew with what bitter 
tears she wiped out the stain of her erring sin. 
At least she never harmed you — she was too 
good to wish evil even to her worst enemy. But 
it is not enough that your venomous tongue 
must throw its slander over her and me, your 
base ingratitude must also seek to traduce the 
family of the noble Count Stralenheim — your 
chief and benefactor." 

"My benefactor I" cried Meissen, with a 
scornful laugh. " Will you have the kindness 
to name any of the favors I have received from 
him ?" 

At this juncture the old dame came bustling 
into the room, carrying a tray laden with cold 
fowl and salad, and a bottle of wine. 

" There," she said, pouring out a tumbler 
fiill of the wine and handing it to him ; " now, 
Philip, make yourself comfortable." 

"Thank you, dame; I am proud of you," 
he said, as he emptied the tumbler at a draught. 
"Now, my pretty Genevieve," he continued, 
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''just enumerate the bounties I am indebted to 
my noble colonel for. Aha I I think it would 
puzzle you." 

" Yes, that's quite true," chimed in the dame ; 
" and much as I respect the colonel, I think he 
might have promoted you before this time, to 
the rank of captain, or lieutenant at least." 

"Aye, dame, you are right," said the ser- 
geant-major, as he brought h\8 vigorous fist on 
the table with a loud bang ; ** have I not been 
thirty years in the service ?" 

<' That is likely," said Genevieve ; " but you 
have only been a few months in Colonel Stra- 
lenheim's regiment." 

" But it must come," he cried, with an arro- 
gant toss of the head. 

" Yes, yes, Philip, it must come," smiled the 
dame ; " and then how proud I shall be to have 
a captain for my brother-in-law ! I shall lean 
on his arm and be the equal of some of our 
fine ladies." 

The soldier's brow darkened, and for some 
minutes he preserved a moody silence Evil 
thoughts crept into his heart, and reflected 
themselves in his sinister countenance. 

** Yes, yes," he muttered, "I am not mis- 
taken ; I have watched him, narrowly scruti- 
nized his every feature ; I am satisfied he is 
the man. Long years have I waited ; now is 
the time to act. Now, like the famished tiger, 
when he springs upon his long-coveted prey, I 
will not relax my gripe until my hungry crav- 
ings are satisfied." Then, turning to the dame, 
he thanked her in a laughing, boisterous tone 
for her good wishes. 
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" Don't say another word, Philip," smiled 
the innocent dame, "you deserve th-em. You 
are a valiant soldier, and would make a charm- 
ing captain." 

" Take my promise for it, girl," he said, ad- 
dressing Genevieve, " that before many days, 
perhaps even hours, Count Stralenheim will 
have become my benefactor in right earnest." 

" I feel assured that he would readily per- 
form any act of kindness towards you consist- 
ent with his duty," said Genevieve. 

*' Is he not colonel of the regiment? A close 
and intimate adviser of Duke Charles ? Has 
he not unbounded influence ? What then is 
there to prevent my promotion," said the ser- 
geant-major, with a malicious leer. 

"His sense of justice towards other subal- 
terns of longer standing than yourself may 
possibly be the reason for his withholding your 
advancement," replied Genevieve, meekly. 

" Perhaps so," said the sergeant-major, 
slowly, as he turned a sardonic leer on Gene- 
vieve. " But we will see what we can do." 

His look, his tone, his words, with their half- 
hidden menace, startled the young girl. 

" What do you mean by we 9" she asked, 
with a frightened stare. 

"Oh, don't be alarmed I" returned the ser- 
geant-major, widening his diabolical grin, and 
as he twirled his moustache with each hand, 
fixing upon her a malicious stare — " 'tis quite 
simple. You know, my pretty lass that you 
are the sweetheart of the colonel's son. Yoa 
will not surely refuse to do a good turn for an 
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old soldier, especially as he happens to be your 

relation?" 

A burning glow of indignation deepened on 

Genevieve's cheek ; but with a strong effort 

she overcame the emotion. 

"I beg of you, Sergeant-Major Meissen, 

once for all, to use more reserve in your lan- 
guage towards me," she replied, in a subdued 
yet resolute tone. "It is true that Albert 
Stralenheim is my affianced lover," she con- 
tinued ; " and, in spite of my low station, his 
intentions are pure and honorable ; nay, were 
they not, I would reject them without a pang. 
In the broad face of day he sought my maiden 
love, llis affection for me is disinterested, un- 
tainted by one sinful thought, and, notwith- 
standing the distance that exists between us — " 

Meissen broke into a rude, coarse laugh, and 
regarded Genevieve with a look of withering 
contempt. 

** Wherefore that joyless laugh, man?" she 
asked, indignantly. 

"Bah! you girls are all alike," was his de- 
risive reply — "pretty and vain while youth 
lasts; when that fades you grow bitter and 
jealous. You have not the slightest idea what 
queer pranks Dame Fortune plays on her see- 
saw. Up and down, up ^nd down, and away 
you go into the mire I" 

" It is you who are envious and bitter," she 
retorted — <* despicably so to me! But," she 
added, proudly, " I have my Albert's promise 
that before two days have passed he will not 
only acknowledge me before the world as his 
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affianced wife, but ask his father's consent to 
our union." 

" Which he will find very hard to obtain," 
sneered Meissen. 

"Why should he?" was her artless question. 

" Bah ! I was mistaken, girl," he replied, 
with a fierce chuckle. " The haughty family 
of Count Stralenheim will feel honored to re- 
ceive as a daughter the child of " He stop- 
ped short before her brave, fearless look, and, 
in a less jeering tone, he added, ** Well, well, 
sure as you are of your success, I am even 
more so of mine. I have only to pronounce 
one word — one little, insignificant word, and 
the road to many honors, the path to fame and 
fortune, lies clear and open*before me." 

"Indeed!" retorted Genevieve, with a de- 
mure expression of incredulity on her face. 
" It is strange that you have not uttered it be- 
fore to-day." 

" I bide my time," he replied, with biting 
sarcasm. " But it is fast approaching now. 
Every minute brings my long-coveted prize 
closer to my grasp. Before to-morrow night I 
shall wear a lieutenant's epaulettes. What say 
you now ?" 

" If you merit the distinction you have my 
good wishes," she replied. 

"No doubt," said he. "If there is nothing 
to prevent you from becoming the daughter-in- 
law of the noble Count Stralenheim, surely 
there is less to prevent a soldier of thirty years' 
service from becoming a lieutenant." 

" Am I to understand that you meditate mak- 
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ing my relationship to you a stepping-stone to 
your promotion ?" she asked in a tone of fear. 

'* Why, what a memory you have, child !'* 
he cried, mockingly. ♦* Did I not tell you a 
minute since that I had to speak but one little 
word ? Ah, you don't know what a golden key 
I carry about me. 

A feeling of loathing and dread, which she 
vainly tried to suppress, filled Genevieve's 
heart. The man's laugh, his voice, his glance, 
nay, even his very shadow, seemed to cast a 
blight upon her innocence. He stood in tha^ 
little home of purity like a rank weed, throw- 
ing its cankerous breath around. Unable longer 
to bear his presence, she turned her sweet, sad 
face to the window, and directed her thought- 
ful gaze over the flower-garden. After a short 
silence a cry of joy broke from her lips, and 
clapping her hands in a transport of exuberant 
glee, she exclaimed, "Thank Heaven, he is 
here !" 

" He ! Who ?" inquired the sergeant-major, 
starting to his feet. 

"My Albert," was the proud, smiling reply. 
" Now speak your boasting words to him, and 
hear how he will answer them." 

"No, no," he said, hurriedly buckling on 
his sword, "I won't interrupt you. Here, 
dame, show me the back door ; I will retreat 
that way." 

" Nay, you had better remain," said the 
dame, good-naturedly ; " you have nothing to 
fear from him.'* 

Fear!" he echoed, in contemptuous scorn. 
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me his long-promised appointment forthwith. 

And then " 

Geneyieve blushed beneath his fond gaze as 
she softly murmured, »*Ye8, Albert, and 

then " 

* * I shall dispel foreyer your fears, dearest, 
and fulfil my promise to you," he replied, 
proudly. ** Then I shall ask at once my par- 
ents' blessing on our loye." 

Oenevieye's heart quickened its pulsation as 

slie reflected how formidable was the fortress 
of pride and ambition against which her lover 

would have to fight. 

** Nay, nay, fear not," he said, cheeringly, 

as lie noticed the unusual pallor of her face ; 

«< alth.ough my father is of noble lineage, he is 

lik.evyise a man whose soul is filled wiih human 

sympathies. His long career has been distin- 

guislied by undeviating rectitude, and all who 

tnow^ him praise and esteem him. You would 

ipyrong him, Genevieve, if for one moment you 

"believed that to me, his only son, he would act 

unjustly. Believe me, he could not." 

*« I only fear, Albert, lest he should doubt 

tbe purity of my affection, attributing it to a 

vain, selfish pride," she said meekly. "It may 

seem very weak — very foolish, perchance, but 

I often wish that you, like myself, were poor 

and humble." 

*« Were it so, our mutual love could not be 

greater," he replied. "Even were I seated 

in the ducal chair, I should feel an honest pride 

in raising you to share that lofty station. Man, 

bowever powerful, need never blush to honor 
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innocence and virtue. Our love is not of to- 
day, neither will it fade to-morrow. No, no, 
Genevieve, it will bless and brighten a long, 
long future." 

Blissful moments, radiant with the beams of 
love and youth ! On the listening ear of Gene- 
vieve fell the fervid words that gave life and 
strength to her sweetly-treasured hopes. Again 
were their vows of faith and constancy ex- 
changed, and again the true, pure breathings 
of their souls scattered an incense of happi- 
ness around. They dreampt not, thought not 
of the cloud which had already begun to dar- 
ken their sunny horizon. Alas ! how swiftly, 
how surely it was fated to spread, until every 
starry glimmer was closed in a dense, rayless 
blackness. They knew not that the grinning 
spectre of crime was even then dogging the 
heels of one whose whole life had seemed a 
spotless example of honor and truth. Oh, why 
should the bright illusion be swept away ? Let 
the daily teachings of a retributive justice an- 
swer. 

** Now, dear Genevieve," said Albert, ** I 
must be gone. I heard my father say that the 
duke would parade the guard about tfiis hour. 
I shall watch his departure from the ground, 
and then seek an audience ; farewell, dearest ; 
I feel assured of success, because your prayers 
wiU follow me." 

** Oh, yes, Albert, my inmost, heartfelt pray- 
ers," she said, fervently. 

** I will endeavor to return in the evening — 
so be of good cheer," taking her hand careless- 
ly between his own. 
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" Farewell I" responded Genevieve, " I hope 
God will help and sustain you.'' 

As soon as Albert had left the oottage, .Gene- 
vieve flew to the little vine-covered casement 
to watch for the last glimpse of him. He turn- 
ed back once with a smiling look and wave of 
the arm, and the next instant a bend in the 
road hid him from her gaze ; then quietly re- 
suming her needle-work, she sat and pondered 
over his words. In a few minutes her sweet 
reverie was disturbed by the entrance of her 
aunt, whose usually placid temper was evident- 
ly in a ferment. 

"Genevieve!" began Madame Meissen, with 
more sharpness in her voice than her niece 
ever remembered before, "you behave very 
strangely to the sergeant-major." 

"Do I?" she asked quietly. 

" The man might be an ogre in your eyes," 
said the old dame pettishly. " Why have you 
taken such an aversion to him !" 

" Because," replied Genevieve, laying down 
her work, and taking her aunt's hand between 
both her own, " I believe him to be a bad man. 
But do not let us talk of him ; I have some- 
thing to tell you that will please you better. I 
know your anxious love for me — know how you 
have shown it in a thousand different ways 
since I was left a tiny orphan child to your 
protection. So come sit down, my second mo- 
ther, and share your adopted daughter's hap- 
piness." 

She drew the dame to the large arm chair, 
and, seating herself on a foot-stool at her feet, 
2 
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began to tell with timid joy and maiden pride 
all her young heart's hopes. She had no need 
to speak of her own strong, enduring love ; the 
kind eyes that were bent over her had read all 
that a thousand times before. It was her lov- 
er's manly truthfulness and honor that formed 
her theme. Gently, tenderly were the hopes 
and wishes reflected and mirrored in the kind 
dame's wrinkled face, and her blessings were 
bestowed on the golden head that was pillowed 
on her lap. 



CHAPTER II. 

The stately mansion of Count Stralenheim 
rivaled in architectural grandeur and beauty 
of design the ducal palace. A noble garden, 
adorned with statues and fountains, sloped 
down from the base of a wide stone terrace. 
Groves of orange trees belted the margin of 
the walks, and little artificial streams threaded 
their serpentine course between flowery banks 
and drooping foliage. Here and there rose 
fairy summer-houses, clad in their garb of leaf 
and blossom, whilst above all was the pale gold 
-of the summer sky shedding its glitter over 
the earthly Eden. 

In the magnificent drawing-room of the man- 
sion, the walls of which were hung with pic- 
tures of rarest value, whilst the room Itself 
was furnished with every adornment which the 
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luxury of wealth and refinement of taste could 
bestow, sat Gertrude, Countess Stralcnheim. 
Her fond gaze rested on her two daughters, 
Ernestine and Cecilia : the eldest tall and slen- 
der, with blue eyes and fair skin, her delicately 
shaped head, slightly bowed under its coil of 
flaxen tresses, and her proud form rich in the 
perfection of its graceful mien : the youngest, 
with her scarce sixteen summers shining on 
her marble brow, and yet rivaling in stature 
the maturer development of her elder sister. 
Well might the aristocratic mother become ab< 
Borbed in ambitious dreams, as her proud glance 
rested on their exquisite charms. They were 
standing together under the arched embrasure 
of a window opening on the terrace. There 
was an air of languor in their statuesque pos- 
tures which vanished at momentary intervals, 
when some interchange of thought or wish 
robbed the fleeing moments of their listless 
weight. 

Although the Countess Stralenheim was de- 
scended from one of the noblest families of a 
neighboring duchy (her father holding at that 
very time the exalted position of prime minis- 
ter in the councils of his sovereign), and was 
alliedHo the proudest nobles in the land, and 
married to the representative of an ancient 
house, she nevertheless added a gentle luster 
to the sweeter titles of wife and mother. As 
her rapt gaze rested on her peerless daughters, 
her thoughts shaped themselves into words. 

"Yes," she soliloquised, half aloud, "they 
will shed another halo around my greatness, 
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another branch rising above the proud trunk 
of my genealogical tree, that even now has 
grown 80 mighty, that few there are who can 
presume to look so high. In another month 
we shall celebrate Ernestine's birth day, and 
before her twentieth summer dawns upon her, 
she will be the Countess Steinberg. She will 
be happy then — fully happy. The young count 
loves her, and that is a sweet omen for her 
future." 

The lady's pleasant aspirations were sudden- 
ly interrupted by the appearance of her hus- 
band, Count Stralenheim, who at that moment 
entered the drawing-room, dressed in full regi- 
mentals, for he had just returned from evening 
parade. There was an expression of pain on 
his moody brow, a wild, unsettled look in his 
eyes, and a nervous agitation in his manner 
which he tried vainly to conceal. After throw- 
ing aside his shako and accoutrements, he sank 
into a lounge chair with a bitter sigh. In a 
moment his wife and daughters were by his 
side, vieing with each other in their warm car- 
esses — in their anxious, tender inquiries. 

" It is nothing — really nothing," he replied, 
in a tone of petulant kindness ; " the heat was 
somewhat oppressive on the parade, and it has 
made me rather faint; I am better now." 

" Dear papa," said Ernestine, reaching a 
gold-mounted scent-bottle from her ivory work- 
box, "let me sprinkle a few drops of this 
Cologne-water on your forehead." 

"No, my sweet child, no," he said, as he 
gently pushed aside her hand ; " it is my heart 
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that requires a purifying essence," he inward- 
ly mused; "but I have joyful news for you, 
Ernestine." 

" For me, dear papa ?" she exclaimed. 

"Yes," he continued, "foryow. The duke 
informed me to-day that Count Steinberg's 
diplomatic mission to Berlin was ended, and 
that we might daily expect his return." 

The flush of the wild rose mantled the fair 
girl's cheek, which deepened its color as her 
young sister laughingly whispered, " Do you 
think he will return heart-whole? Oh, if he 
should come back faithless !" 

" Joyful news, indeed," said the countess. 
" Ernestine was pining in despair lest the count 
should not return in time to be present at her 
birth-day fete." 

Ernestine strove in vain to hide the ewelling 
happiness of her heart. A second whispering 
attack from her playful sister sent her blush- 
ing to the open window, and thence out on to 
the terrace, followed by the persecuting Cecilia's 
artless badinage. 

" Yes," mused the count, as he watched their 
retreating figures, " they are happy ; who can 
look at them and doubt it ? Everywhere I 
breathe an atmosphere of ease and brightness 
— only within do I taste the Dead Sea's fruit of 
a bitter past." 

" Did the duke converse with you long to- 
day ?" inquired the countess. 

"He did," replied the count, "and very 
graciously too. He is an excellent prince — 
aflfable to all, and I may say especially so to 
me." 
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" But you have fully merited his esteem," 
smiled the countess ; "throughout your long 
service you have ever been most zealous in your 
duty." 

"Ah!" replied the count, as an expression 
of pain swept over his countenance, " few men 
can boast that at every period of their lives 
they have conscientiously discharged their 
duty." 

"Tush I" said the countess, "you are too 
severe. If we can condemn ourselves for 
trifling errors, why may not our well-merited 
virtues equally claim our praise." 

" Say no more, dear Gertrude," sighed the 
count. " In God's hands alone rests the unerr- 
ing balance of justice. I am never so happy 
as when you are seated beside me. In your 
love and that of our children I feel the rich 
blessing of heaven." 

"Yes," said the countess, with a look of 
proud affection, " and I can only hope -that our 
darlings' future may be as cloudless as our past 
has been. Ernestine will soon bless with her 
hand a noble husband ; and Cecilia, I am sure, 
will not remain long unplucked from her parent 
tree." 

"And our son, my dear Gertrude, will soon 
be exalted to a position most flattering to a 
father's heart," added the count. 

" And yet I feel surprised," interrupted the 
countess, " that Albert has not ere now officially 
received his appointment." 

There is nothing to fear," smiled the count ; 
'* with his brilliant talents, he cannot fail of 
success." 
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<< Heayen grant it/' said the countess, in & 
dubious tone. 

" There is nothing to prevent it," remarked 
the count; <<hehas been trained beneath my 
care; I can answer for him as for myself." 

At that moment the room door was thrown 
open and Albert himself entered the apartment. 
There was an air of dejection in his manner, 
a settled look of gloom upon his face, as though 
he were chafing under some disappointment. 
The count's keen glance perceived the youth's 
changed demeanor, and he asked in a sharp, 
eager voice, " Albert, you have been annoyed. 

Has any one dared ?" He checked himself 

before his question was finished, and then con- 
tinued in a calmer tone, " I mean, what is it 
that has vexed you thus ?" 

*<I appear to be standing on equivocal ground 
as regards the duke," he said, as he sunk into 
a chair opposite his father. 

"How so, boy ?" asked the count. 

** "When he left parade this evening I followed 
him to the palace, saw him enter it, and, when 
I presented myself for the purpose of obtain- 
ing an interview, his chamberlain told me that 
his highness wished to be alone," replied Albert, 
in an offended tone. 

"Pshaw! boy," laughed the count; "you 
are too impatient ; you will receive your ap- 
pointment in due time, and that will be another 
laurel to my crown. Fortune, power, dignity, 
will all belong to me and my son. And then, 
Albert," he added, playfully, " one wish only 
will remain ungratified." 
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''Another!" echoed the count, in surprise. 
«*Whoi8she?" 

"Listen," said Albert, taking his father's 
hand, with a grasp of affection ; « I know that 
you love me, and that you are most just and 
kind. You also have my welfare at heart, and 
therefore will not reject the choice I have al- 
ready made, even though it may not harmon- 
ize with your wishes." 

«< Who is the lady ?" demanded the count. 

" A young girl, poor, hut perfect in every 
virtue," replied Albert, *<and with a face and 
form of exquisite loveliness." 

<' Of a noble family ?" inquired the count. 

" No, she is of humble parentage," replied 
his son. 

<* Then you must at once renounce and forget 
her," cried the count, impressively. " I have 
no wish that you should marry where you do 
not love, but I will never consent to your union 
with a low-born girl." 

« Your kindness shines forth, dear father, in 
saying that you have no wish to force me into 
a heartless marriage," replied Albert; *'but 
let me implore you to pause ere you interpose 
your final decision upon a step that is fraught 
with weal or woe to me." 

** My son," said the count, in a subdued tone 
of kindness, ''you possess ideas relative to the 
social conditions of life which do not harmon- 
ize with mine ; but I tell you now, (and receive 
my words as final, for I am as inflexible as fate 
upon the point in question) that unless you 
marry one whose birth and position are equal 
2* 
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to your own, my affection and my home will be 
forever closed against you. If you are bent on 
incurring my displeasure, you will wed this 
girl. Do so, and from that hour I am without 
a son." 

He rose from his chair as he ceased speak- 
ing, and moved towards the window. 

<^ Stay, father," said the youth, rising at the 
same time, and confronting the count. 

" For what ?" asked the count, curtly, 

" That I may crush out this false pride which 
rises like a hideous spectre between us," said 
Albert, respectfully. 

" Know your station, sir!" cried the count, 
indignantly, "you are speaking to Count Stral- 
enheim." 

" Is it so ?" said Albert, sadly ; « I thought 
I was speaking to my father ; pardon me, I 
will not offend again." 

At that moment the door was opened, and a 
servant appeared, who announced that Ser- 
geant-Major Meissen requested an audience of 
his colonel. Count Stralenheim. 

At the name the expression of haughty re- 
solve died away, and a deadly pallor spread 
itself over the count's writhing features. 

" I will see the man in a few minutes," he 
replied, with a powerful effort ; then turning 
to his son, he said, " Our interview is for the 
present at an end. You have pained me deep- 
ly ; but I trust when we meet again you will 
have seen your error ; if so, my silence and 
pardon are ensured." 

Albert gave a respectful inclination of his 
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head, and, without another word, retired from 
his father's presence. 

When the count found himself alone, a hag^ 
gard, woe-begone look overspread his face as 
he slowly whispered to himself, " It is strange, 
most strange, how this man came to enter my 
regiment. Whenever I meet him I feel myself 
cower beneath his searching glance. His name 
is unknown to me; and yet his features are 
not altogether unfamiliar. Is it the inflexible 
justice of heaven that has set him on my track, 
or a mocking demon that goads me by a false 
resemblance ?'* 

He sunk back nerveless and prostrated into 
a chair, whilst his wild gaze wandered me- 
chanically around the almost regal splendor of 
the luxuriously furnished room. 

<* Has my life been prolonged but for this ?" 
he groaned, whilst his breath came in short 
spasmodic gasps. ** Must the edifice which has 
taken me years to rear, be crumbled into the 
dust ? Must I be hurled into the dark abyss 
of despair? Fortune, honor, power, twenty 
years of a blameless, unstained life, all reft 
from me I I was so calm, so happy I why, oh, 
why am I thus rudely awakened to a recollec- 
tion of a horrible past? Why this terrible 
agony at the sight of a mere subaltern ? — a 
man whom I could crush out of existence like 
a worm. No glimmering recollection of his 
name steals across me, and yet his presence 
causes my blood to stagnate. Great heaven I" 
he almost shrieked, as he started to his feet, 
with glaring eye-balls, and hands clenched 
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aboTe his head in frenzied dismay, <* what is 
this terrible light that flashes through my brain? 
Ah I I remember now. The heartless monster I 
have I fallen into his grip ? If so, God help 
me, for he only can. I am dashing onward to 
the brink of a yawning precipice. There may 
be ruin, dishonor, death in the gulf; but I 
cannot shrink back, dare not recoil. No ; this 
fierce spectre must be quelled, or I perish — 
ignobly perish !" 

He began to pace the room with disordered 
step, his haggard cheeks, wild gaze, and the 
Yoiceless moyements of his lips denoting how 
fierce was the conflict that raged within. At 
length, with the calmness of despair, he struck 
a small silver bell on the table, and a domestic 
appeared in answer to the summons. 

** Send the sergeant-major to me ; I await 
him,'' he said, haughtily. 

The count took up a position with his back 
to the marble chimney-piece, his head erect, 
his arms folded across his chest, and an expres- 
sion of hauteur and disdain in his rigid mien 
and proud features. Presently the door was 
again opened, and the servant announced Ser- 
geant-Major Meissen, who advanced a few 
steps into the room, and then halting abruptly, 
saluted his commanding officer with respectful 
homage. 

** You can retire,'* said the count, waving 
his hand to the servant, who instantly with- 
drew. 

As soon as the two men were alone together, 
their countenances underwent a complete and 
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rapid transformation, that of the count betray- 
ing conyulsive agitation, which he yainly tried 
to suppress ; that of Meissen a cruel exulta- 
tion, a malignant fierceness, at once savage and 
brutal. They regarded each other in silence 
for some moments ; at length, with a coarse, 
Tulgar swagger, the sergeant-major strode up 
to his superior, and bringing his grinning face 
into repulsive contact with the count's, ex- 
claimed with a hissing laugh, ** It is I.'' 

" You ! What — what mean you ?" stammer- 
ed the count. 

** Look at me,'' cried ih^ man, with a defiant 
laugh, at the same time crossing his arms over 
his broad chest, and shaking his head in hi- 
deous defiance. *< It is I, Augustus Weming, 
who, in 1812, fought side by side in the same 
regiment with him who now caUs himself Count 
Stralenheim. Aha ! you recollect me, I see.'' 

" Hush I speak lower, for mercy's sake," im- 
plored the count. 

"Why should I?" shouted the sergeant- 
major. " Where is the difference betwixt us ? 
There is ndne, and you know it. Are you not 
my old comrade, the sharer of my adventures ? 
Yes; and by Mars, from this moment we share 
the same fortune." 

All was over ; the terrible problem was solv- 
ed. The count offered no denial to the man's 
galling words ; no resistance to his humiliating 
power. The blow had fallen with crushing 
force, humbling and trampling him to the 
ground. 

"You've got something worth living for 
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A moan of bitter anguish broke from the 
count as he pressed his bowed head against the 
marble mantle-pieoe, and drew his trembling 
hands to his face. This little gleam of forti- 
tude that had for a moment struggled to the 
surface died away, leaving him still lower in 
his depth of misery. 

** You decline my challenge, then!" said the 
sergeant-major, with gloating savagery. "You 
know now that for the future your safety de- 
pends upon my discretion. Your long, undis- 
turbed dream of splendor has not lulled you 
into the belief that you were bom to the rank 
and honors you now hold. I do not speak 
false in saying that you were once a private 
soldier in the regiment of the true Count Stral- 
enheim ? You don't answer. Bah, man I lift 
up your head. I am not a pitiless fool who 
have sought you only to give you up to justice. 
What have I to do with justice ? Behave well 
to me, and I will keep silent ; but if not, woe 
be to you ! I have hudted after you for years, 
and at last destiny set me on your track. It 
was neither accident nor fate that transferred 
me to Duke Charles' body-guard. I have been 
exchanged into nearly every regiment in Ger- 
many ; always by my own request, and always 
with the one desire — that of finding you. Suc- 
cess has come now ; my suspicions are ripened 
into certainty, and I await my reward." 

" Hear me, Meissen," began the count, in a 
quivering voice. 

" I want to hear nothing," he interrupted, 
with a rude gesture of impatience ; '* your 
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liberty, perhaps your life, depends upon my 
breath. Fear not, I can keep a still tongue ; 
but my silence must be purchased." 

" What is it you require ?" asked the count, 
with the resignation of despair. ** Some gold 
to begin with,'' replied Meissen. 

The count drew forlh his purse and emptied 
its contents into the sergeant-major's hand. 
Meissen deliberately counted over the pieces of 
coin, and then threw them contemptuously on 
the table. 

*<I have giyen you all the loose cash I have 
about me," said the count ; ** but name any 
reasonable sum, and I will write an order for 
it on my banker." 

" I will think about it, then," said Meissen, 
as he once more took up the gold and trans- 
ferred it to his pocket. 

<< But I need something else besides money." 

" What ?" asked the count, in eyident sur- 
prise. 

**A lieutenant's commission," replied the ser- 
geant-major, with audacious coolness. 

" No, no I you are not in earnest, surely ?" 
gasped the count. 

"Am I not," retorted Meissen, with a glare 
of insolent defiance. " Was your countship in 
earnest when you stole and " 

« If you are human, spare me," cried the 
count, writhing in agony. 

" Very weU, a lieutenant's commission," he 
slowly repeated. 

" There is no vacancy," said the count, in a 
supplicating voice. 
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*< You must make one ; do you hear me ? I 
say you must make one," said Meissen. " If I 
do not receive it to-morrow " 

" Yes, yes ; to-morrow," interrupted the 
count, shrinking and trembling under the me- 
nace of his arch foe. 

"Enough !" exclaimed Meissen, with a fiend- 
ish chuckle. " Don't you think you ought to 
congratulate yourself on having so modest an 
accomplice ?" he asked, as he walked to the 
couch where he had thrown his shako, and 
taking it up, placed it firmly on his head ; then 
striding to the count, he held out his hand. 
*< Adieu," said he ; <' shake hands. Oh, don't 
be afraid ; I cannot very well pollute you, I 
think." 

As the count reluctantly placed his hand in 
that of his subaltern, a loathsome shudder 
passed through his frame, and a sense of de- 
grading bitterness filled his mind. 

" Now summon your lackey," said Meissen, 
and in my hearing, command him to give me 
an unquestioned entrance here to-morrow." 

As the count touched the bell, Meissen threw 
aside his overbearing rudeness, and retreated 
to a more respectful distance, where he remain- 
ed standing in an attitude of deferential hom- 
age until the count had delivered his mandate 
to the servant, when, after giving a military 
salute to his colonel, he wheeled round and 
quitted the room, followed by the domestic. 

" The shadow of retributive justice closes 
round me at last," groaned the count, aloud. 
*<Ohy merciful heaven 1" he cried in a voice of 
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frenzied despair, " for my wife, my children's 
sake, stay thy avenging arm!" 



CHAPTER III. 



On the following day the Duke Charles was 
closeted with his minister, Fahnenbergh, who 
was submitting to his highness a pile of docu- 
ments for his approval and signature. Amongst 
them was one that claimed the minister's espe- 
cial notice. 

"This," said he, "is a dispatch requesting 
that one Sergeant- Major Meissen may be ele- 
vated to the rank of lieutenant." 

" Has a new vacancy occurred, then ?" asked 
the duke in surprise. 

"No, your highness," replied Fahnenberg, 
respectfully, " I believe not." 

" Then why this promotion ?" inquired the 
duke. 

" The request is made by the colonel," re- 
plied Fahnenberg. 

" That alters the case," said the duke. " The 
count is incapable of making such a demand 
without cogent reasons ; I have full confidence 
in his judgment. Prepare the commission, and 
I will sign it at once." 

The document was forthwith drawn up, and' 
the duke's signature affixed to it ; but the ink 
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was scarcely dry upon the parchment before 
an attendant entered and announced that the 
young count, Albert Stralenheim, desired an 
audience of the duke. 

"Admit him," said the duke. "My lord," 
he added, addressing his minister, " I have 
reasons for wishing my interview with this 
young nobleman to be as private as possible." 

Fahnenbergh took the hint, and, gathering 
up his portfolio, retired from the duke's pres- 
ence. 

" It is strange," mused his highness, " how 
the image of that young girl haunts me. I 
have only seen her twice — once in the gardens 
of the palace, and the second time by the ruined 
temple of Apollo, in company with Albert 
Stralenheim, and yet her face and form have 
left a fadeless impression upon my memory. 
An angel's purity seemed to dwell in her dimp- 
led smile, and truth and innocence were writ- 
ten in fairest characters on her beautiful brow. 
Woe befall the man who would wrong her! 
were he one of my subjects, he should make 
the fullest atonement." 

As he ceased speaking, Albert Stralenheim 
was ushered into his presence. The duke ad- 
vanced a step or two to meet him, extending 
his hand with a courteous frankness. 

" I am happy to receive you, Albert," he 
said, kindly. 

" I thank your highness," said Albert, as he 
raised the duke's hand to his lips, in respectful 
homage. 

"It is my wish to attach you to my person," 
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said the duke. "The office of private secre- 
tary is at your service. Your father has served 
the state long and faithfully, and whatever 
honors I can confer upon his son, I will. You 
have an elevated mind and a pure heart, and I 
am proud to add that you possess my full re- 
gard." 

** Your words, your highness, are most flat- 
tering," returned Albert, modestly; **and the 
loyal service of my life shall speak my grati- 
tude. A career of usefulness to my sovereign 
and my country now lies before me. In the 
unwritten pages of the future I will endeavor 
to inscribe characters of such silvery bright- 
ness, that their luster may shine on my poster- 
ity." 

" Yes, yes," smiled the duke, " I presume 
you will shortly introduce a bride at court." 

Notwithstanding the playful tone in which 
the duke spoke, his words brought a crimson 
flush to the young noble's brow. 

" It is not my province," he continued, still 
keeping his laughing gaze on Albert's confused 
face, "to pry into the secrets of the heart; 
but when the happy hour arrives for you to 
present your bride to me, I shall expect to find 
her a lady of such peerless beauty, that few 
can rival, and none surpass her." 

** And if my first love, my lord," said Albert, 
with becoming dignity, " were set upon a 
maiden whose only dower was her virtue — 
whose only heritage was her innocence and 
beauty, and whose rank was no higher than 
that of the toiling peasant, would your high- 
ness lend your aid to crush this desert flower, 
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or would you smile upon the hands that had 
the honest courage to transplant it to a fairer 
soil ?" 

"Albert," replied the duke, frankly, "I will 
cast aside the sovereign and be the man. We 
all owe something to our social position, and 
ought never wantonly to outrage it ; but the 
happiness of a life and an unstained purity of 
conscience have higher claims upon us. Your 
secret is partly known to me. I have seen the 
maiden you speak of." 

"Seen her, my lord!" cried Albert, in sur- 
prise. 

** Yes, twice," smiled the duke ; " the second 
and last time in your company." 

**My lord !" gasped Albert, with emotion. 

"Albert Stralenheim, a king might envy you 
such a treasure," said the duke. 

"And yet my father despises that treasure !" 
said Albert. 

"On account of the young girl's obscure 
origin, I ()resume ?" observed the duke. 

" Yes ; he quarreled with the simple wisdom 
of Dame Nature for not introducing her into 
our scented circles," replied Albert, satirically. 

"You really love her, then?" inquired the 
duke. " Nay, Albert," he continued, do not 
look so reproachfully at me. I wish to serve 
you, for I feel a strange interest in this young 
girl. You have pleaded your suit to the count?" 

" I have," sighed Albert, bitterly. 

" And he has rejected it ?" said the duke. 

"Yes," replied Albert. 

" You can scarcely blame him for that," con- 
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tinued the duke. ** Both the'tJount and Count- 
ess Stralenheim are descended from the oldest 
and proudest nobility in Germany, and they 
may well shrink at the idea of their only son 
allying himself to an humble peasant>girL You . 
have sisters, too, Albert ; do you think they 
would not keenly feel the scandal of such a 
connection ?" 

"Scandal!" retorted Albert, indignantly. 

" How impetuous you are," smiled the duke. 
" Take my advice, and leave your love to time. 
A few months, while they serve to ripen your 
passion, may yield you the perfect flower you 
covet. Meantime I will exert my influence 
with the count in your behalf; rely upon me." 

When the interval drew to a close, and Albert 
retired from the duke's presence, hope once 
more illumined his breast. 

" Yes," he meditated, as he bent his foot- 
steps in the direction of Genevieve's cottage, 
" we have full trust in each other, and can af- 
ford to wait. I have no wish to wound my 
father's sensitive pride; he has ever been 
gentle and indulgent to me. How happy Gen- 
evieve will be when I tell her ! What a full- 
toned joy will resound in her voice, as she 
speaks out the gratitude of her little loving 
heart." 

With similar thoughts pursuing each other 
in a bright procession through his brain, he 
reached the cottage and found Genevieve alone. 
She received him with a sad, wistful smile, for 
the count's fiatt had already been breathed to 
her, and the cloudy rain of a first great grief 
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had left its traces on her face. But as Albert 
oaressed, and reassured her with a lover's fond, 
incoherent words, the dim, dark shadow van- 
ished. She knew the depth and sincerity of 
his affection ; he had proved it by clinging to 
her when a less steadfast faith would have 
wavered. 

" Was I wrong, Albert ?'* she asked, with a 
faint smile, **in secretly wishing to-day that 
we had never met. It was for the sake of your 
peace, and not mine, that the wish came. I 
never really felt before how very great is the 
distance between us." 

** And the duke told me to-day that a king 
might envy me your love," was Albert's smil- 
ing reply. ** As for distance, Heaven has built 
a golden bridge across it " 

They sat together till the twilight shadows of 
evening crept through the little vine-draped 
window. They saw the future as youth only 
sees it, in a golden vision, before the weariness 
of woe darkens the picture ; before some spec- 
tre of a hideous past rears its deformed head 
to rob summer from the scene. They dreampt 
not of the ordeal that awaited them ; the puri- 
fying fire that was already smouldering around 
them. And yet those little delicate hands that 
the lover was caressing so tenderly were des- 
tined to crush into rayless ashes the burning 
brand. How wise and merciful the Provi- 
dence whose guiding fingers slowly unroll the 
curtains of the future ! 

The pale moon shed her mellowing lustre 
over the golden head of Genevieve, as Albert 
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pressed her pensive brow to his lips. The 
guerdon of her haunting smile was given in 
return; and that, with a miser's care, he 
caught up and bore away from the simple cot- 
tage to the stately mansion. 

The flowers in the little garden looked parch- 
ed and drooping under the glowing heat of the 
noon-day sun, as, three days after the preced- 
ing events, the tall, gaupt figure of Meissen, 
clad in the gay uniform of a lieutenant of the 
duke's body-guard, came swaggering along the 
narrow pathway to the cottage. The old dame 
rubbed her eyes and then her spectacles, and, 
having placed the latter across her nose, she 
measured him with a gaping stare, from the 
lowest point of his gold-laced trousers to the 
topmost inch of his plumed helmet. 

<< Good gracious, captain!" exclaimed the 
dame. 

*< I am not a captain yet," grinned Meissen. 

** Major, then ?" said the dame. 

"Only a lieutenant; the captaincy next," 
said he, and he grinned again. "Well, little 
one," he added, and he rudely pulled one of 
Genevieve's fragrant tresses, "who do you 
think will win the race now ; you or I ?" 

"I don't understand you," replied Gene- 
vieve, with an offended air. 

"What ! am I not good enough for you yet?'* 
he sneered ; " take care that your pride, like 
somebody else's, don't get a fall." 

"You must not notice Genevieve, lieutenant; 
the girl's in love, so you must excuse her," 
said the dame, soothingly. Love, you know, 
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is like youth, lieutenant — it only comes to us 



once." 

<'What!" shouted Meissen, with a coarse 
laugh. << Nonsense, dame! I have been in 
love above a hundred times. I remember when 
I was quartered in Dresden I was in love with 
seven girls at once, or they were with me, 
which is all the same.*' 

** Aye, but you officers are such heart-break- 
ers, lieutenant," babbled the dame, <*But 
come, now, I have a nice chicken for you, cap- 
tain, and " 

" I tell you I am not a captain yet!'* he vo- 
ciferated, impatiently. 

** I beg your pardon. Dear, dear ! what 
was I thinking about ?" she said, confusedly. 
" Oh, I remember — the chicken " 

« Never mind the chicken to-day ; I dine at 
the officers' mess now," he observed, as he gave 
an affected twirl to his moustache. 

** A glass of wine, then, captain," said the 
dame. 

*' Lieutenant! I tell you," he shouted, with 
an angry stamp of the foot. 

*<Dear me!" cried the dame, in alarm; 
*• you brought my heart into my mouth." 

*' I hope you liked the flavor of it," muttered 
Meissen. "My promotion does not seem to 
make much impression upon you, little one," 
he said, addressing Genevieve. 

*♦ What impression should it make ?" she 
asked, quietly. 

" I have found the lock at last to fit my gol- 
den key," he continued, as he sunk astride a 
8 
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chair, and brought his fiery glance close to the 
girl's face ; "I only gave it one turn, and out 
dropped my lieutenant's commission ; I shall 
turn it again in a week, and out will drop my 
captain's. And then," said he, with a hideous 
laugh) and rocking his long, gaunt body to and 
fro in the chair, as though he was trying to 
shake the dregs of his evil humor to their 
surface, " how the upstart pride of the noble 
count will threaten and bluster, and cajole, 
and " 

" The count !" whispered Genevieve, turning 
ashy pale. 

*' Aye, the man you hope to call father-in- 
law some of these days," he replied, with a 
sarcastic sneer. *^ He's a great man, is the 
count — rich, titled, powerful, and has the ear 
of the duke. What a round of lofty steps he 
has climbed !" One kick of the foot, he in- 
wardly thought, and down he comes groveling 
in the mire. 

" Count Stralenheim deserves the honors he 
has won," said Genevieve, with pride : they fit 
him with a becoming grace." 

"Of course he was born to them, you know," 
said Meissen, spitefully: " they took to him 
naturally. Well, your lover will be his heir, 
and if the count would only give his consent to 
your marriage, what a superb prospect you 
would have ! Shall I intercede for you ? he 
will hardly refuse me, little one." 

Genevieve started to her feet, her graceful 
figure towering to its full hight in a swell of 
indignant passion, and her eyes flashing their 
scornful light upon him. 
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** No, no, Lieutenant Meissen/' she said, in 
a tone of quiet contempt ; " if one trivial move- 
ment of your lips would break down the only 
barrier that prevents my marriage with Albert 
Stralenheim, I would choose to walk through 
long years of loveless life rather than that you 
should make it. Pursue your own tortuous 
ways for your own worthless ends ; I can stand 
alone without your aid." 

Meissen's rocking motion of chair and body 
came to an astonished halt, as, with a blank 
stare, he took in her pretty attitude of defiant 
scorn. The next moment, however, his amaze- 
ment exploded in a boisterous howl, and, 
stretching forth his long, wiry arms, he clutch- 
ed the girl's slender wrists with cruel force, 
and dragged her more closely to him. 

"You defy me, do you?" he hissed, at the 
same time tightening his grasp, until Gene- 
vieve writhed with pain. "You don't know 
the power I hold over him you love — that, with 
one whisper, I could make him cringe before 
me like a whipped cur. Shall I breathe it, eh ?" 

"Mother!" cried Genevieve, with an im- 
ploring look at the dame. 

" You hurt the dear child, captain," entreat- 
ed the dame. 

" I am not a captain," he thundered out, 
with a coarse imprecation which startled the 
spectacle's from the old woman's nose. "Yes, 
I can bend the pride of father and son as easily 
as I now bend the joints of these soft arms, 
and then you will have something to love me 
for ; won't you, little one ?" 
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briuoi, and pushing his shako above his ejes, 
began a grotesque stare at Albert. 

" You want to know who I am, ruffian !" he 
said, as he rose to his feet. ** I am an officer 
in the body-guard of Duke Charles ; and, curse 
me, but I'll have you tried by court-martial, 
and shot !" 

*< I was not aware that there was an officer 
in my father's regiment who could outrage the 
feelings of a girl !" said Albert. 

*'0h, aye; I know you now — ^you are the 
colonel's son," frowned Meissen. 

** Yes ; and regret to see that uniform dis- 
graced in your person," replied Albert. "Look 
on this frightened girl, who, like a scared dove 
freed from the talons of the kite, clings to me 
in fear and trembling!" 

** Bah ! you don't know the sex, young man, 
as I do," growled Meissen. " When they are 
maids, they are gentle as lambs ; turn them 
into wives, and you turn them into wild-cats. 
I was only playing with the little one." 

** But you were too rough, captain," said the 
dame. 

"Lieutenant, I tell you," he muttered, with 
a fierce scowl, "just a pleasant little jest," he 
continued, as he tried to get up a laugh, "and 
the little fool went screaming off into hysterics. 
But it is all my sister's fault; she makes a 
squeamish child of the girl." 

Albert turned from him with an air of con- 
tempt, and supporting Genevieve to the oppo- 
site side of the room, began to question her in 
an under-tone about Meissen's cruel conduct. 
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"Here, dame,'* said Meissen, offering the 
old woman a gold piece, "buy the girl a rib- 
bon; I was only joking; persuade her so." 

" No, no ; keep your money, lieutenant, since 
you are a lieutenant," said the dame, **■ and be 
kind enough in future to keep your -company 
as far away from my house as possible." 

" Ah," he chuckled, " I'll make you all re- 
pent of this, one of these fine days." 

He gave a fierce gesture of his hand, and 
was out of the cottage and swaggering along 
the garden before he had spoken the last word. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The few days that had intervened since 
Meissen's first interview with Count Stralen- 
heim had wrought a fearful change in the de- 
meanor of the unhappy man. His iron gray 
hair had become entirely blanched, and his 
grey eyes drooped over his haggard cheeks 
with a downcast, moody reserve. At times he 
would look up and find his wife's gaze fixed 
inquiringly upon him, and then, with a deep 
sigh, he would turn and walk away to some re- 
mote corner of the room. And then the faint- 
est stir or sound would rouse him from a pro- 
found reverie, and he would start from his 
chair shivering and trembling. The society of 
his children seemed to have lost its charm, and 
their artless smiles and enduring affection ap- 
peared only to augment his sufferings. 
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Scarcely a day passed that Meissen did not 
intrude himself upon the count with some fresh 
demand, either upon his purse or his influence, 
and always with the same oyerbearing inso* 
lence. On two or three occasions the countess 
and her daughters were present when he swag- 
gered unannounced into the drawing-room, 
and they had to endure the rude familiarity of 
his vulgar jests. The proud spirit of the count 
chafed and groaned under the galling infliction. 
He was purchasing the man's silence at a fear- 
ful sacrifice, and bitter and fierce was the con- 
flict that was warring in his soul. 

It was evening — a bright summer evening, 
with the sun setting behind the variegated 
foliage, and scattering its last faint gleams on 
the glittering fountains and marble statues in 
the garden. The count, more cheerful, more 
like his usual self, sat in the drawing-room. 
The wine was on the table, and dishes of fruit 
and vases of flowers harmonized well with the 
golden fluid. On garden chairs on the shady 
terrace were seated Cecilia and Ernestine, with 
the youthful Count Steinberg, who had only 
that morning returned from his diplomatic mis- 
sion at Berlin. The countess was seated on an 
easy lounge by the open window, grateful for 
the fragrant breeze that swept in from the lawn. 
A proud, happy smile illumined her face, as, 
with a mother's fervent gaze, she watched the 
beauteous forms of her two daughters. Mem- 
ory brought back her own girlhood again. A 
grove of myrtles in the gardens of an old sta,te- 
ly castle, on the banks of the Eyder, rose be- 
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fore her. A youthful soldier, wearing a wreath 
of conquest on his brow, stood by her side. 
The first-breathed whispers of his love filled 
her soul with their music. Again the wand of 
fancy changed the scene. She was kneeling 
at the altar ; around her was a throng of beauty 
and splendor ; happy voices mingled in the 
swell of the wedding march and the pealing 
bolls. 

" Gertrude," said the count ; and the voice 
brought her back from her far-off dreamland. 
She rose at its call, and moved to the couch on 
which the count was half reclining. **I was 
thinking at that moment," he continued, <<what 
a close resemblance Ernestine bears to you." 

** Before I was Gertrude Stralenheim ?" sho 
smiled. 

** I do not find you changed," he replied ; ** I 
do not think I ever shall." 

" Never in heart, I am sure," she said ; "but 
the Gertrude of your youth had neither white 
hairs nor indented wrinkles. I can only hope, 
dear husband, that Ernestine's fate may re- 
semble mine. Not one day in the calendar of 
our love has, in my remembrance, been dark- 
ened by a cloud." 

"Yes," said he, "I have indeed been one of 
fortune's chosen favorites." 

»»And worthily so," said the countess. ** Your 
birth and descent claim something, but you 
would liave climbed to high honors without 
their aid." 

"But had I been an humble man I won* 
der " 
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His speecli was interrupted ; a serrant en- 
tered the room and said, Lieutenant Meissea 
desires an interview with the count. 

The announcement was made with a cold 
mechanical precision. The count started to 
his feet, his face defiant and pale with sudden 
passion. 

" I will not see him," said he. " Why should 
my privacy be thus disturbed ? I will not see 
him." 

** Stay !" cried the countess. "Your mes- 
sage will sound rude, love. Tell him the count 
is busily engaged." 

<'No, no," said the count, sinking back on 
the couch with a deep sigh ; " show Lieutenant 
Meissen into the library ; I will join him pre- 
sently." 

The servant bowed, and silently withdrew. 

** This man seems to hold some terrible in- 
fluence over you, husband," said the countess ; 
the very sound of his name inspires you with 
fear. "Why comes he here so frequently ? Since 
his first visit, your temper, once so calm and 
placid, has given way to angry gusts of pas- 
sion. The gloom of midnight seems to have 
crept into your heart. Tell me, I implore you, 
what unhappy connection there is between him 
and you ? what dark mystery lies hidden " 

»* Nothing, dear Gertrude — absolutely noth- 
ing," interrupted the count, in a reassuring 
yet sad tone, *' only some urgent business con- 
nected with the regiment. I have been instru- 
mental in the man's promotion, and he believes 
that he best evinces his gratitude by an over- 
8 
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zealous display of military duty. Join our 
children for a few minutes ; he will not detain 
me." 

The countess had never doubted her hus- 
band's truth, but his explanation was far from 
silencing her fears. She, however, yielded to 
his wishes, and walked with a reluctant air on 
to the terrace. 

The mental struggle within was plainly de- 
picted on the count's wan features and work- 
ing lips, as he threw open the library-door, and 
met the gloating gaze of his malignant perse- 
cutor. 

"What!" said the count, in a hoarse whis- 
per, his proud form bowed in abject humilia- 
tion, " can I not have an hour in the sacred 
society of those who love me? What new tor- 
ture has your brain devised for me now ?" 

" You are so bitter with your old comrade," 
said Meissen, in a tone of galling sarcasm. 
" I, too, who have been so kind to you ! Ano- 
ther man might have denounced you, dragged 
you to a public trial, and " 

" I know your power, man, too well — far too 
well," interrupted the count; "state your de- 
mand, rob me of my last coin, but leave me the 
precious guerdons of an honorable career." 

" Rob you, colonel !" answered Meissen. 
" Oh no ; I never took up the thief's trade yet. 
My conscience is too dainty for that. A pity, 
perhaps ; because if I had done so, I might 
have been ennobled too; who knows?" he 
laughed — a fiendish repulsive laugh. 

** Do not tempt me beyond endurance I" cried 
the count, fiercely. 
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«Bah! you are so passionate," sneered 
Meissen. 

"Come to the point," said the count, in a 
tone of imperious command. "What is -it you 
require?" 

"Promotion!" replied Meissen, sullenly. 

" Promotion ! You haye had it," exclaimed 
the count, in surprise. 

"I must haye a higher grade I" was Meis- 
sen's authoritatiye demand ; "I insist upon 
your procuring me a captain's commission." 

The count was appalled ; a minute or more 
elapsed before he could reply. At last he 
gasped out, "It is utterly impossible; I haye 
not the power." 

" Impossible !" sneered Meissen, with a piti- 
less, mocking laugh; "nothing is impossible 
with the potent Count Stralenheim, the friend 
and confidante of Duke Charles. Tell him I 
sayed your life, and you owe me an eyerlasting 
debt of gratitude. The story will be all the 
better for haying a mixture of truth in it." 

" If you haye one grain of human feeling in 
your heart," said the count, " do not goad me 
into madness." 

" I haye not come here to listen to your cant ; 
I want a captain's commission," said Meissen. 

The count gaye one glance at his tormentor's 
hard, merciless face, and then, with a groan of 
despair, he tottered to a seat, and coyered his 
eyes with hands that trembled shudderingly. 

"Heayen help me — heayen help me," he 
cried. 

Like a bird in the fowler's snare, he might 
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pant and straggle for freedom ; but escape was 
hopeless, whilst his intreaties were worse than 
useless. 

" You will see the duke personally to-mor- 
row, and when you leave his highness you will 
carry my captain's commission in your port- 
folio," pursued the ruthless man. 

" I — I will do my best,*' gasped the count 

"Of course, I knew you would," said Meis- 
sen. " You need not fume, and rage, and fret. 
We have only to understand each other, and we 
shall get on admirably together." 

" Doubtless," murmured the count, vacantly. 
" May I be released from this interview ?" he 
asked, after a pause. 

"Presently," replied Meissen, with auda- 
cious coolness. Your eldest daughter's birth- 
day is at hand ; she is a superb creature I" 

" Silence, villain !" cried the count, in a 
burst of frenzy. " Pollute not the innocence 
of my child by your breath!" 

A deeper sneer of scornful triumph was the 
only notice vouchsafed by Meissen to the pas- 
sionate words of the count. 

"Your eldest daughter's birthday is to be 
celebrated by a/e^e," he continued. "Cards of 
invitation have been already issued. With one 
exception, every officer in our regiment has 
been invited. If Captain Meissen's name is 
not included in the list, that distinguished offi- 
cer may resent the indignity." 

" An oversight ; nothing more, of the count- 
ess," murmured the count. 

" Yes, your amiable lady has hinted her con- 
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tempt for me in a most conspicuous manner 
more than once/' said Meissen; <<but I am 
not vindictiye, as you already know. This 
iriyial omission will of course be rectified.'' 

" I will see to it myself," was the count's 
half vacant answer. 

"Yes, colonel," said Meissen, complacently, 
" you ought to feel proud in haying your old 
comrade amongst the crowd of flatterers." 

** If your brain can invent no fresh demand 
upon my fear," said the count, sternly, " spare 
me at least the further torture of your presence 
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now. 

Meissen's gaunt figure rose from its recum- 
bent position, and as he vented forth a sinister 
laugh, interspersed with coarse invectives, he 
laid his hand with a rude familiarity on the 
count's shoulder. 

** I am not the man to forsake a brave com- 
rade," said he. ** Count Stralenheim and Cap- 
tain Meissen will stand or fall together." 

The count shrunk and writhed under his 
touch, as though some slimy monster was crawl- 
ing round him The wretch noticed his vic- 
tim's repugnance with a diabolical leer of tri- 
umph. Grinning a vengeful laugh, he lowered 
his lips close to the count's ear. His whisper- 
ed words must have been fraught with unusual 
terror. A low, sharp, agonizing wail gave 
back his answer, and the count crouched, hud- 
dled and nerveless in his chair, never raised 
his head again, never moving from his cower- 
ing attitude, till long after his torturing foe 
had quitted the house. 
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Early next day Goant Stralenheim sought 
the duke's presence. His old, frank, open 
bearing had deserted him, and he approached 
his sovereign with a faltering step and dejected 
mien. He felt that if the duke should scruti- 
nize his motives, he would be compelled to have 
recourse to some shallow subterfuge. Happily, 
however, the ordeal that had been forced upon 
him was far less painful than he had antici- 
pated. His highness received him with an af- 
fable and courteous kindness, as though he con- 
sidered the visit a special honor to himself ; 
and when, after a prolonged conversation, the 
duke became apprised of the favor sought, he 
granted it without a demur, almost without a 
remark. His sovereign's generosity inflicted a 
sharper pang upon his conscience than if he 
had received a stern denial. He would have 
given years of his life at that moment to have 
felt that Meissen was really worthy of the 
proud distinction he had gained for him ; but 
there was not one palliative thought to allay 
the bitterness of his inward reproaches. Shield- 
ing his aching heart under the deceit of a 
smiling face, he received Meissen's commission 
of captain from the duke's hand with an air of 
silent deference, and passed at once to topics 
of a less imminent nature. 

From that day the count became released 
from the ceaseless visits of his dangerous foe. 
He began to think that Meissen's ambition 
being now satisfied, he would probably be 
henceforth safe from any further persecution. 
Time passed, and, except on parade, the two 
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never met. The old life of safety and luxu- 
riant ease came slowly, almost imperceptibly, 
back to the count. The society of his wife and 
children was no longer coldly repelled or 
gloomily endured. He laughed with them 
again, shared their little daily joys, partook of 
their innocent mirth, and banqueted on their 
prodigal affection. 

Was it merely the calm that preludes the 
coming storm? — the brighter gold of the sun 
ere he sets in the lurid sky? — the final note of 
the bird ere the swoop of the hawk stops his 
music forever ? 

The happy /c^c-day came — the day that had 
been set apart, high above all others, to mark 
the natal anniversary of Count Stralenheim's 
beauteous daughter Ernestine. It rose in 
cloudless splendor — a splendor that appeared 
to have borrowed the gorgeous hues of Fairy- 
land to shed a more radiant luster over the 
enchanted scene. A suite of rooms with ara- 
besque carvings on the ceilings, and sculptured 
medallions, interspersed with costly mirrors, 
on the wall ; flowers of every climate hanging 
in festooned garlands, or standing in delicate 
vases ; graceful fountains of pure marble slyly 
peeping beneath clustering evergreens ; invisi- 
ble lights reflecting artificial sun-rays, stealing 
night from day ; an illumined brightness ; an 
atmosphere of perfect elegance and taste ; a 
chaste blending of poetic fancy and artistic 
skill, speaking of beauty and gladness, pre- 
vailing everywhere ; and the forms that throng- 
ed the brilliant scene, robing it with a living. 
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harmonious swell of the music ; jeweled brows 
were radiant with laughing joy, and ruby lips 
wreathed blushing cheeks in sweetest smiles. 
The count was gliding through the waltz, his 
arm encircling the slender waist of his young- 
est daughter. Meissen took up a position on a 
kind of dais, commanding an entire view of the 
room. Some of the dancers, suffering from 
momentary fatigue, were resting on it, but as 
he approached, they whirled off again with 
magical rapidity. Wherever the count moved, 
Meissen's glance followed him, until at length 
the eyes of the two men met. A silent move- 
ment of the captain's uplifted finger changed 
the whole expression of his victim's bearing. 
His face lost its smile, his step its buoyant 
lightness. Abruptly discontinuing the dance, 
and resigning his daughter to another partner, 
he approached his malignant persecutor with a 
shrinking fear at his heart. 

" I trust you are enjoying yourself, Captain 
Meissen," said the count. " Do you wish me 
to " 

" Remain here and listen to me," interrupted 
Meissen, rudely. "You have avoided me 
hitherto, and the majority of the guests have 
followed your example Now stay here beside 
me where every eye in the room can see us.'* 

** Pray speak lower," urged the count ; " do 
not at least seek to humiliate me in the pres- 
ence of my own children." 

<* I shall speak as loud as I choose," said 
Meissen, with a threatening scowl ; ** I have 
been humiliated, and now I'll turn the tables." 
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His voice rose above the music and many 
ftirtive glances were thrown towards him. 

" Now, understand me," he continued, in the 
same menacing tone, **70u are rich; I must 
be rich too. You are noble, and, by all the 
saints in the calendar, I will be noble too !" 

** Noble !" gasped the count, with a stare of 
bewildered surprise. 

" Th»t is the word — noblcj" pursued Meissen. 
" I'll show these proud fools that I can hold 
my head as high as any of them." 

** For heaven's sake speak lower," entreated 
the count, almost in a whisper, ** or find some 
other time to specify your wishes." 

**A patent of nobility," was Meissen's sin- 
ister rejoinder, ** gained my your influence." 

"Make your demand to-morrow, when I can 
reason with you upon its folly," pleaded the 
count. 

" Why to-morrow?" he retorted; "are you 
ashamed to be seen speaking with me ? My 
demand is made now ; no prevarication ; your 
answer ?" 

"Upon what ground can I base such a re- 
quest to the duke ?" urged the count, in a ter- 
rified whisper. 

" I leave that to your discretion," he replied, 
with a <5ruel sneer; "you may grovel, and 
pray, and whimper, or you may sell half of 
these estates to purchase it ; but the patent of 
nobility must be issued and in my hands." 

In order to distract the attention of the 
guests, which was growing momentarily more 
painful, the count deemed it prudent to give a 
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tacit consent to the fellow's exorbitant demand, 
hoping thereby to escape from any further 
manifestations of Meissen's insolent humor. 
But he was bitterly deceived. Guilt had dark- 
ened round him, and the shadow of ignominy 
was pursuing him with relentless purpose. 

** That will be one step more towards the 
achievement of another desire," said MeisseO) 
his face gloating with vindictive triumph. 

** Another desire," echoed the count, faintly. 

**Yes," he replied, in a tone of sardonic 
joooseness, ** I intend to marry." 

**Be it so," said the count, with a sigh of 
relief; *<you cannot require any advancement 
from me in a step of that nature." 

"Oh, you are mistaken there," he continued, 
with a hissing sneer ; " the lady I have selected 
belongs to your family." 

" To my family," reiterated the count, in dis- 
mayed terror. 

" Yes," he grinned, "the chosen one of my 
heart is Ernestine Stralenheim, your lovely 
daughter." 

The count's clenched hand was swiftly raised, 
as though he was about to strike his insulting 
enemy to his feet, but shame or fear paralyzed 
the uplifted arm, and he stood glaring at Meis- 
sen, with a gathered foam of passion on his 

hueless< lips, and his face white and rigid as 
marble. 

" You do well to pause," cried Meissen, in 

derision; "you would doubtless strike me, if 

you thought the blow would silence me." 

"Wretch!" gasped the count, with a wild, 

vacant stare, " you cannot be human." 
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" Fairer words," retorted Meissen, threaten« 
ingly ; *' I Lave been crowed over and jeered 

at to-day, until Bah!" he added, with an 

abrupt laugh, " my blood is too thin to be heat- 
ed into passion." 

The count stood speechless, a ghostly expres- 
sion of frenzy lurking in the unsettled glare of 
hyi eyes, and his quivering lips breathing in- 
articulate words. Meanwhile, the swell of the 
music and the joyous laughter of glad voices 
resounded through the room. The dance went 
on, and careless innocence beat time to the me- 
lodious strains. 

"This," murmured the count, **is the con- 
sequence of my " 

**0f your crime," said Meissen. "You 
never shrank from the crime itself, but you 
shrink from the detection. You saw no dis- 
honor in the deed when you perpetrated it ; 
that lies in the inevitable discovery, unless — " 
*• What?" inquired the count, slowly raising 
his hand to his brow, " you told me something, 
but it flashed like lightning through my brain 
and scorched my memory ; let me reflect." 

" I want to marry your daughter," said 
Meissen, in a tone of coarse levity. 

** Ah !" cried the count, in a hoarse whisper, 
** those fearful words again. You cannot be in 
earnest ; this is only a heartless jest — a keen 
one, man ; and if you had one glimmer of a 
father's love in your heart, you would know or 
guess hovir sharply I feel the stab. I will for- 
give you this time, Meissen ; but thrust at me 
in future through any form save through the 
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affections of those who are more precious to 
me than life, or wealth, or " 

** Or honor?" whispered the tempter. 

" Yes," retorted the count, fiercely, ** eyen 
honor. That young life, so full of promise, so 
radiant with hope, I hold at higher value than 
aught else on earth. Ask from me any sacri- 
fice that does not touch my sinless wife, my 
pure, spotless children, and I will make it to 
preserve their peace — not mine ; for while you 
live and carry the fatal secret on your tongue, 
the hunted criminal is less wretched than I 
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" Your fine words will not turn me from my 
purpose ; I am not yet penitent," was Meissen's 
pitiless rejoinder. "I have told you the final- 
sum at which my silence can be purchased." 

*' Oh, man, cruel man !" pleaded the count, 
fixing his bright eyes, filled with tears on Meis- 
sen's repulsive face, *' bethink you. She has 
been reared in the lap of luxury, her young 
form has grown from infancy under the foster- 
ing caresses of her noble mother. The affianced 
lover of her virgin heart now stands beside her, 
hopeful for the morrow that is about to dawn 
upon their blissful union. Even if I consented, 
could you lead a joyless, loveless — not bride, 
but victim, to the altar ?" 

<* I have already told you that is the final 
sum at which my silence can be bought," was 
Meissen's callous reply. 

"I talk to rock — to ice I" cried the oount, 
with a shudder. 
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*• Wretch ! eh ?" returned Meissen, his dis- 
torted mouth venting a malicious grin. << The 
title would suit you better thai^that of count." 

" Captain Wallenstein," said the count, in a 
tone of military command, as he singled out 
one of his officers from the dismayed throng, 
" I order you to arrest Captain Meissen." 

" Your sword," captain," said the officer, as 
he stepped on to the dais. 

** One moment, gentlemen," thundered Meis- 
sen. 

" Heed him not," cried the count, in a yoice 
harsh with passion; *<bear him away; I com-* 
mand you." 

** Here is my sword," continued Meissen, as 
he leisurely unbuckled it from his belt ; " take 
it, sir; and at the same time take something 
else. This man, who stands here as the colo- 
nel of Duke Charles' body-guard, has no right 
to that distinction ; this man, bearing the title 
of Count Stralenheim, is no more a count than 
I am. Years ago, this flattered, courted, ex- 
alted individual was my comrade ; we were 
both common private soldiers in the regiment 
of the true Count Stralenheim, whose wealth 
he stole, whose title he assumed, and whose 
life he took with a murderer's hand !" 

This terrible denouncement fell slowly, word 
by word, like poison from Meissen's ruthless 
lips. Every eye was averted, as though there 
was a blight in the doomed man's presence. 
One shrill, piercing cry broke from his daugh- 
ters' lips as they heard the dreadful knell of 
their father's fate, and of their own happi- 
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ness. The oountess uttered not a word, but 
dropped in a dead, unconscious swoon to the 
ground. Albert alone started to his father's 
side, and, grasping his hand, said proudly, 
" Count Stralenheim can answer this vile cal- 
umny with the voice of truth and innocence." 

"Captain Wallenstein !" said the count, 
sternly, "remove your prisoner. Albert, my 
son, I thank you for your courage ; look to 
your mother and sisters. Ladies and gentle- 
men," he cried, in a full, clear voice, "I am 
going to answer this calumnious charge to my 
eovereign." 

With a haughty mien he stepped from the 
dais, and walked with a proud, dignified step 
from the room. At the same moment Meissen 
was escorted in custody to the barracks, and 
placed in confinement. 
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CHAPTER V. 



The story became quickly noised abroad, not 
in the simple guise of truth alone, although 
that might have been deemed sufficiently re- 
pulsive, but dressed out in every fantastic garb 
that rumor, with her thousand babbling tongues, 
could invent, the gay and brilliant assembly 
vanished from the mansion as though some 
deadly contagion raged within. The happy, 
laughing voices that a short time previously 
had mingled in mirthful revelry with the joyous 
tones of the music, were lowered to a whisper. 
Not one of all that glittering throng remained 
to comfort or to sympathize. The ball-room 
was deserted, and a gloomy, death-like silence 
hung around it. The count walked direct to 
his library, where, unlocking a cabinet, and 
taking from a secret drawer some papers, soil- 
ed and yellow with the damp of time, he opened 
and perused them one after another in thoughts 
ful deliberation. 

An hour or more elapsed, and he was in the 
act of transferring the documents to a small 
portfolio which he usually carried, when the 
door was noiselesssly opened, and Ernestine 
crept into the room with a tottering step, her 
face tearless, yet pale and rigid, as though the 
calm of despair had settled on her heart and 
brain. 
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" Who's there ?'* cried the count, sharply. 
** I thought I had locked the door. Ernestine I" 
he exclaimed, in surprise. 

With a brave effort she tried to meet his eye 
— to look into his face, but she could not. Then, 
with a burst of suppressed anguish, she flung 
her arms around his neck, and, nestling her 
young head on his breast, sobbed out, — 

*« Father !" 

" Yes, Yes," he said, with gloomy sadness, 
" I am your father, Ernestine — ^your shame- 
stricken father." 

" But that cruel man !" she said, in a fright- 
ened whisper, '* said that you were — oh, I can- 
not speak the word " 

" A murderer !" he said, with a scornful 
smile, and he lifted her head between his hands. 
" Look in my eyes, my child, and tell me if you 
think that name belongs to me ? Say whether 
you believe this hand that now touches your in- 
nocent cheek has ever been stained with human 
blood ?" 

*' No, no, dear father!" she cried, clinging 
closer to his breast, " I do not believe it — I 
never will." 

** Oh, the trustingness of youth !" mused the 
count ; " even when the law's vengeance is 
wreaked upon me, the affection of this pure 
heart will follow me with blessings. Are all 
the guests departed ?" he asked aloud. 

"All," she murmured. 

"And your lover, Count Steinberg?" he 
asked, falteringly. 

" He remained some time, praying to see me ; 
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but we must be as strangers to each other un- 
til this vile calumny is cleared from our name," 
she replied. 

"But," said the count, "if circumstances 
have linked a chain of suspicious evidence 
against me — a chain so strong that all my as- 
severations are powerless to break it, must your 
pure heart be robbed of its hope ? — ^your life 
of its summer, because " 

His words were interrupted by the steady 
tramp of feet, followed by the ring and clatter 
of armed men. The next moment the library 
door was thrown rudely back, and an officer at 
the head of a file of soldiers entered the room. 

"Count Stralenheim," said the officer, in a 
sharp, precise tone, " I hold a warrant from 
Duke Charles for your instant arrest ; also, a 
further order, placing under strictest surveil- 
lance your family and servants ; no one must 
enter or leave the house. A carriage is wait- 
ing without to convey you to—" 

"I know, I know," interrupted the count, hur- 
riedly, as he pointed to his daughter, and bent 
a significant look upon the officer ; " to the 
ducal palace," he added, slowly. " I am ready 
to attend you." 

" May I not go with you ?" supplicated Er- 
nestine. 

"My child," said the count, "from this mo- 
ment you must gather a matured woman's 
strength in your heart ; this is merely the first 
taste of the bitter cup. We may have to drink 
it to the very lees." 

He kissed her cheek as he hurriedly placed 
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interrogated her still more closely ; but the 
artless simplicity of her maimer, her rare beauty 
and pleading earnestness overcame every ob- 
stacle he raised. Finally, he left her, promis- 
ing, if possible, to obtain for her the coveted 
interview. 

The duke was holding a private audience 
with his minister, Fahnenberg, when the page 
entered. The subject of their conversation 
was the presumed guilt of the late favorite 
Count Stralenheim. 

" A young girl, your highness, craves an 
audience," said the page. 

** A young girl!" exclaimed the duke, wiiha 
smile. " Is she alone ?" 

" No, your highness," replied the page, " she 
is accompanied by an aged female." 

** What is the nature of her business ?" asked 
the duke. 

" She reserves that for your ear alone, your 
highness," replied the page. 

** Her name ?" asked the duke. 

"She gave only one name — Genevieve," re- 
plied the page. 

" Genevieve," mused the duke ; *» it is un- 
known to me ; nevertheless, admit her." 

As Genevieve came blushing and trembling 
into the duke's presence, his highness started 
from his seat with his gaze rivited on her face. 

"Good heavens!" he thought to himself, 
" those angelic features again ! What exquisite 
loveliness!" 

It was difficult to surmise who was the most 
confused, the simple peasant-girl or the sover- 
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GeneyieTe turned aside her drooping head, 
to hide the blushes that crimsoned her cheeks, 
as she answered, in a low murmur, «I am, 
your highness." 

<*Well," said the duke, with an assumed 
leyity, "the young man's prospects are now 
forever ruined ; so you will of course forget 
him." 

** Forget him, your highness l" she exclaim- 
ed, as she lifted her grave face full beneath the 
gaze of the duke. " Tee, in death. When 
Albert Stralenheim sought my love, he believed 
himself to be rich and noble — he knew that I 
was poor and low-bom ; still, he was content 
to take me to the altar — to lift me to his sta- 
tion ; and shall I now, when misery over- 
shadows him, meanly forsake him ? No, your 
highness, he may need my strength — a feeble 
woman's strength — to sustain him, and it shall 
not be withheld. But I came not to speak of 
mysf'lf ; I am here to plead for the unhappy. 
You are the sovereign judge of these States ; 
cannot your highness vouchsafe to the count a 
private examination?" 

** To what end ?" inquired the duke. 

** To spare him, if he be innocent, the indig- 
nity of a public trial," she replied. "My 
heart tells me he is guiltless of this crime. I 
believe him to be the victim of some crafty plot, 
formed by Meissen's cunning brain. You do 
not know that man's baseness, your highness. 
The venom of the serpent and the cowardice of 
the wolf lurk in his nature." 

The duke was silent The young girl's voice, 
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entered, supported by her son, and followed by 
Ernestine and Cecilia. Scarcely had they taken 
up their positions when, to the surprise of all, 
the door of an ante-chamber opened, and Gen- 
evieye and her aunt stepped noiselessly into the 
room. 

As the duke cast a furtive glance at the un- 
happy prisoner, a visible change, an expres- 
sion of pain swept over his features. 

«* Count Stralenheim!" he began, in a voice 
of deep emotion, **I cannot dismiss from my 
memory the many loyal services you have ren- 
dered to your sovereign and country. You are 
accused of a fearful crime ; but, before I de- 
liver you into the hands of legal justice, I wish 
to give you the benefit of a private examina- 
tion. Tell me, then, are you guilty of the 
fearful crime laid to your charge, or are you 
the victim of a vile imposture ?" 

" I am guilty " began the count. 

A wild cry, then a low wailing moan broke 
from the lips of the countess, and but for Al- 
bert's supporting arm, she would have dropped 
helpless to the ground. 

A short impressive silence followed, and then 
the count resumed, " I am guilty, your high- 
ness, but not of the crime of murder." 

The countess clasped her hands with an up- 
raised look of fervent gratitude. 

*' Standing in your august presence," he 
continued, " watched over by sorrowful eyes 
that have never seen the shadow of falsehood 
on my lips, I will now reveal the actual truth. 

** I was once, as my accuser has stated, a 
4* 
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sionate sin. To my charge he committed the 
title-deeds of his estates and the entire control 
of the vast fortune he died possessed of. Not 
for my benefit, though, was the trust made ; 
but for his discarded wife, whom he had left in 
penury at Dresden." 

** And you usurped his title, appropriated 
his fortune, and betrayed the trust reposed in 
you ?" said the duke. 

" Tour highnesses pardon,'' said the accused. 
<*I returned at once to Germany, and journey- 
ed to Dresden. There I made the most search- 
ing inquiries for his widow. My conscience 
bears me witness that I spared neither expense 
nor time in my endeavors to find her. After a 
tedious and fruitless search, the only tidings I 
could learn were, that a female answering her 
description had, some months previously, quit- 
ted Dresden, and gone no one knew whither. 
Then, but not till then, did the temptation seize 
upon me to assume the count's title, and falsify 
my own name for his. Nature favored the de- 
ceit. In hight, person and features, we bore a 
great resemblance to each other. No one in 
Germany save myself knew of his death. He 
had no relations, no heirs. I believed that I 
was entailing no injury on the living, and I 
resolved that my future career should bring no 
reproach upon the dead. I procured a cap- 
tain's commission, joined the Prussian army, 
and fought under its banners until the capitu- 
lation of Paris brought peace to my country. 
Tears have passed since that black spot in my 
calendar, but not one day has been dishonored 
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by an unworthy act. My past career is too 
well known to your highness for me to dwell 
upon it ; but, despite the distinguishing marks 
that adorn it, I have been unable to expiate 
the crime which Heaven has thought right to 
reveal." 

"Can you disprove this statement?" asked 
the duke, with a haughty scowl at Meissen. 

" I always believed the count to have been 
murdered," replied Meissen, with ferocious 
Bullenness. 

" Then why did you not seek out his assas- 
sin, and bring him to justice ?" demanded the 
duke. " You need not answer me ; I now see 
plainly the cause of your rapid rise — that man 
has been your victim — ^your tool. You remain- 
ed silent to serve your own vile ends, using 
your powers to extort honors which are reserv- 
ed for brave men only — not for perjurers and 
deserters " The duke touched a small hand- 
bell, and an attendant answered the summons. 
"Send the guard in!" was his stern order. 
There was a pause, during which a file of sol- 
diers entered the chamber. " Strip the epau- 
lettes from that man's shoulders!" cried the 
duke, as he pointed to Meissen, " and do not 
suffer him to disgrace that uniform one hour 
longer! See, also, that his name be erased 
from the army roll. Now convey him forth- 
with to the dungeon of the fortress, and confine 
him there during our royal pleasure!" 

Meissen heard his doom with a blanched and 
abject look of terror. No moment was allowed 
him for the expression of vengeful hate that 
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rose to his parched tongue ; the guard instantly 
closed around him, and he was hurried to his 
punishment. 

**You, sir," said the duke, addressing the 
colonel, ** I sentence to dishonorable exile ; and 
unless the true heirs of Count Stralenheim can 
be found, the State setteth its solemn seal of 
confiscation upon your lands and wealth." 

As the countess heard the harsh decree that 
drove her husband forth a wanderer, and ren- 
dered her children beggars, all selfish thoughts 
vanished from her mind. She rose up strong 
under the crushing storm. 

<*Karl!" she cried, as she sprang to his side, 
and entwined her arms around his neck, "you 
are still noble in my esteem. You have been a 
loving shield to me in the past ; I will be your 
peaceful refuge in the threatening future." 

" Your highness," cried Genevieve, throwing 
herself at the duke's feet, and lifting her eyes, 
glistening with tears, to his stern face, ** hear 
me one moment, I entreat you." 

" Not to plead for him," he returned, mood- 
ily; "justice wavers not." 

" I kneel for justice ; nothing beyond ; noth- 
ing beneath it," she replied; "a strange 
thought has crept into my brain." 

" What is it ? Genevieve," said the duke, in 
a kinder tone. 

"The maiden name of the young wife whom 
the real Count Stralenheim deserted," she re- 
plied ; " does he remember it ?" 

"Oh yes, well," said the colonel, in a clear, 
sad voice : " her maiden name was Adelaide 
Arnheim I" 
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*< And tlie other half of the estates ?" he asked, 
playfully! 

" I beg leaye, your highness, to transfer the 
remainder to him who was willing to bestow an 
honorable title upon me when I had only a poor 
but virtuous name to give in exchange," she 
replied, with a blushing smile, as she pointed 
to the youth who stood silently supporting his 
sisters. " To my lover, Albert Rhonge, I give, 
with the hand he has so long coveted, all that 
I possess." 

A look of irrepressible love swept across the 
face of Albert as he heard the words. 

"And this," murmured the colonel, " is the 
maiden whom my worthless pride so haughtily 
despised I" 

*< You are a noble creature, '' cried the duke, 
'* and Heaven has blessed you with a just- re- 
ward. Colonel Rhonge," he added, *' I have 
no alternative but to follow the noble example 
of your son's bride. I revoke my decree of 
banishment ; serve me in the future as faith- 
fully as you have served me in the past, and 
all will be forgotten and forgiven." 

" Your highness," said the colonel, throwing 
himself at the duke's feet, " this generosity — " 

"Enough!" interrupted the duke; "your 
gratitude and atonement must exemplify them- 
selves in deeds of virtue. Albert,'* he con- 
tinued, addressing the youth, " the post I offer- 
ed you is still vacant — still awaits your accep- 
tance." 

"May I prove myself worthy of it, your 
highness," said Albert, kneeling at the duke's 
feet. 
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" Stay I'* said his highness, clasping the hands 
of Albert and Genevieye, and joining them to- 
gether ; " if ever you are tempted to stray 
from the paths of rectitude, may the warning 
voice of Genevieve, Countess Stralenheim, call 
you back to duty and honor.'' 

A month later and Albert Rhonge led his 
bride to the altar. There was another mar- 
riage, too, on that bright autumnal morning — 
that of Count Steinberg and Ernestine, and, 
with their recorded vows, a prayer went up 
that heaven would accept the expiation of the 
father's crime in the father's penitence. 
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^VOMAN'S OONTLICT. 

A long row of buildings, lifting their fair ar- 
ohiteotural proportions toward the sky, amid 
the din and discord of the metropolis center. 
The broad pavement and broader street, sepa- 
rating the lofty columns, sounded to the tread 
of impatient footsteps, and thundered and rat- 
tled as carriages and equestrians pressed on- 
ward. 

The flash of bright coloring, the glitter of 
gold and precious stones, the sheen of silken 
drapery, and the last shimmer of the setting 
sun, quivering through the domes and cornices, 
throwing a glorified light over the throng and 
aisle. 

Within a building, with walls of cold gray 
stone, the loftiest on that marbled and stone- 
loomed street, up three flights of stairs, a little 
wearisome jerk at each succeeding step, two 
tired feet had mounted that very morning. 
Through the rich autumn day two pale hands 
kept nervously turning at heavy, unfinished 
garments, or plying the needle with swift ner- 
vous motion. A white, troubled face bowed 
over her tedious labor ; a proud soul battled 
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with itself, and fiercely denunciated its unsano- 
tified destiny, struggled to crush its yain rebel- 
ings, and patiently, aye, contentedly, work out 
her destiny — her woman's lot 

The day was done ; the ill-requited labor 
folded carefully away, still the contest waged 
on in that souVs arcana, a fierce, hard battle, 
for the opposite forces were each fully equipped, 
and each struggling to the death for yictory, 
and Fate, or is it Proyidence, must decide the 
final issue. 

Poverty and genius ! of all enemies on earth 
the most unrelenting ; no truce ; no armistice 
between them, only to conquer or be conquered 
—only to live triumphant, or else to die. 

Only a woman I Yet in her soul concentrated 
conceptions of beauty and eloquence, such as 
if wrought into statues of marble, would make 
a man immortal ; but she, a iroman, must crush 
them or starve. Three years of unremitted, 
almost unrequited labor, had served to exhaust 
much of physical strength ; but the fire of her 
genius burned with unconsumed force, her love 
for art raising her into a realm so fair, that 
her soul lived apart from the annoyances of her 
common life. 

There had been days and months when she 
dreamed of a ftiture, when her hand should be 
free to wield the chisel or the brush, when she 
had deemed the fulfilment of her earnest pur- 
pose possible, had even thought that her desire 
to create, brought her into closer, holier sym- 
pathy with the infinite God, who gave to her 
soul its godlike power, and to her hand its 
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She looked out upon the throng of human 
beings, shifting like the waves of the restless 
sea, and listened to the perpetual roar, flashing 
up through the dim ether. 

She knew that beyond the tall spires the hor- 
ison lay, purple and amber-hued ; she knew 
that the hills in the back-ground lay well-de- 
fined, as once were the purposes of her own 
life ; she thought how the shades would gather 
down and fold them in obscurity like that in 
which she wrested out her years ; she longed 
for one hour of perfect solitude for thought. 
She remembered the river's shore, as seen once 
in the long ago, glowing, as if beneath the foam 
there heaved a sheet of molten gold. Through 
the meager space that bound her wearied 
vision, she heard the strange, mysterious lan- 
guage of the wind and waves, telling of the 
limitless realm of repose in the far beyond. 
She listened to the voices, seething and surg- 
ing through her soul, and the river loomed be- 
fore her, a golden causeway, bridging the nar- 
row space separating her weary life from the 
infinite world of souls, in which all impossibi- 
lities become possibilities, and, in thinking thus, 
forgot all that she was, and, for a moment, all 
that she might be. From thence she must 
know that the conceptions of beauty, confined 
to her own fettered soul, must become, in the 
great thereafter, ennobling realities. 

If hands of clay could fashion from the soul- 
less marble such shapes of beauty perpetual, 
when the soul should step forth from its mech- 
anism would it not still retain its creative facul- 
ties, and, instead of marble, sculptured for the 
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eye of man, would it not be souls, for the eye 
of Godl 

Oh, to mount from this fretful, wearied exist- 
ence to that better world, where the cry of 
bread comes not up from this nether life, where 
labor is the spontaneous efferrescence of the 
soul, because the serrice is to God, which dig- 
nifies all services. 

Thus thinking, while the sweet forces of the 
wind and waves, coming as from a secret choir, 
pleading with mysterious poetry and music, to 
her soul to come forth to work out the destiny 
to which this earth gave no space. 

Still she sat there in the deepening gloom. 
A quick tread of feet was heard upon the paye- 
ment. 

" Miss Mozier !" 

The voice, in it49 smooth modulated tones, 
jarred upon her dreams. An instant, in which 
to recall her scattered thoughts, and Mr. Brown, 
foreman to Gray & Co., stood by her side. 

"Well, sir." 

** We would like to see you at the desk." 

"When, sir?" 

"Now." 

She noted the pompous " we," substantiating 
his request, the covert insolence of his bearing, 
and a dim foreshadowing of the event that was 
coming, flashed over her perceptions, yet she 
arose calmly and walked with cool dignity to 
the desk. 

A few moments later, and she knew her ser- 
vices were no longer required, as he placed 
in her hand the small residue of the last month's 
work. 
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There is Charity, in her white garments, 
giving rest to many faltering feet, and balm to 
many a bruised heart, and hers is a heavenly 
mission ; but there is no reason why justice 
should not press her claims. Let there be a 
fair equivalent for labor, for woman as for man, 
and there will be no longer need that charity 
should look up into heaven with streaming 
eyes when she hath done what she could. Char- 
ity is a balm ; but justice is a preventive. 

From the fair lakes that lie like a crown of 
glory upon the brow of the North to the Gulf, 
that bears the mighty rivers to the sea, the land 
\sfree; there is no traffic in flesh and blood; 
and yet it seems so strangely like. It is not 
slaves, but women — ^mothers, wives, daughters, 
sisters; and there are those who answer to 
none of these sweet names, so desolate, so soli- 
tary, so hopeless ; of such Madeline felt her- 
self to be. 

She raised her eyes to his face ; she saw that 
his glance rested upon her hands, slender, 
wasted, and stained with the dark thread, and 
pierced in the hurry and abstractedness of the 
day, and she understood the wherefore that 
her services were no longer required. 

She knew that she was weak and thin ; knew 
that the ceaseless toil taxed her wearing 
strength to the utmost, and yet others could do 
heavier tasks than she. But in those faithful 
years she had given her strength to them, here 
in this very room. If she had only been rear- 
ed a slave, that she might be nursed back to 
life and to usefulness, or at least for services 
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past might claim a little room in which to die. 
She knew that the struggle between her inner 
and outer life wore upon her delicate structure, 
yet, reading the truth in the glances of another, 
struck to her heart a pang as if the thought 
were new. It was not that she feared to die ; 
but where would she die. A thought flashed 
through her mind ; a thought that was a plea 
for pity, mercy, rest, but it found no expres- 
sion in word or glance ; perhaps it was record- 
ed with the numberless prayers that ascend 
from hearts wearied and faltering as hers. She 
walked slowly away with stately, unhesitating 
step. 

" Born for a conqueror," said the foreman, 
inwardly. " A beauty, too, with a little fat^ 
tening," and then he mused while she arranged 
her simple bonnet and shawl. She must repass 
his desk, and then — "Well, if women were not 
so expensive," he mused, ** but Miss Mozier 
was so economical." She was coming ; that 
decided him. 

** Miss Mozier !" 

She did not hear. Her eyes, in their dark, 
liquid splendor, lay under a brow fixed and 
white, her shut lips, pale and firm, as if petri- 
fied by the thoughts they could not speak. She 
moved as one moyed forth into a darkness of 
anticipated horror. 

" Miss Mozier! Miss Mozier ! ! — Madeline! !" 

If she heard she made no sign ; but with 
rigid, upright tread, walked steadily toward 
the door. 

Mr. Brown was thoroughly in earnest now. 
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His purpose assumed the grandeur of a con- 
test. 

The darkness had settled over the street 
They were alone, her hand upon the latch. 
That fitting moment might neyer come again. 
She must ; she should hear him. He placed 
his foot against the door, and adroitly turned 
the key, and flourished it triumphantly in his 
hand. 

"Sir!" 

There was that in her tone that almost dis- 
composed the habitual smile upon his face, and 
sent a deeper flush to his always florid brow. 
Perhaps he had a momentary perception that 
a woman was something more than a mechani- 
cal arrangement which he might retain or send 
away for repairs at pleasure. 

He laid his hand upon her arm. She shrunk 
as from a scorpion. All the wrong, all the 
bitterness of her life centered in the intense 
passion of that moment. She could have struck 
him dead, and defied the world in its judg- 
ment. Yet she spoke not a word ; but her eyes 
glittered like jets of living flame. Her heart 
beat in strokes strangely loud, as if summon- 
ing all its forces to meet a deadly foe. Thus 
they stood together, and he asked her to be 
his wife. 

The words, although she knew they could 
mean nothing, as coming from him, yet they 
were words so sacred that they almost sancti- 
fied the lips that uttered them. 

In a life so different, so far away that it 
seemed a century agone, she had answered to 
5 
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drifting waters, and was gone. One thought I 
Life, in tearing life from death, or death sanc- 
tified in sacrifice. 

And so the shriek that came up from those 
deadly waters became, not the death-shriek of 
a human life, but of a deadly purpose, that lay 
like congealed poison in the depth of a soul too 
wretched, seeking those lonely shores. 

After many struggles against wind and waye, 
Madeline landed her charge upon the beach, 
senseless, but not dead. She held the piteous 
face in her hands. It was a woman's face. 
Then, summoning all her strength, she shouted, 
*• Help I help ! I help ! ! !" and it wrung through 
the darkness, until help came, quick and strong. 

It was a scanty room, scantily furnished, yet 
it was to Madeline all of home, and thither she 
sent the woman she had rescued, and watched 
her while she slept. 

There are swift moments in life, that unearth 
the unknown capacities, like a whirlwind on 
Golconda's strand, unearthing diamonds, always 
existing, but inert before. Thus, unrevealed in 
the soul of Madeline, there lay the self-renun- 
ciation, the ready sacrifice that, in its state of 
highest deyelopment, has made the martyr 
glory in his martyrdom ; has given Macaria to 
Athens, and, in all time, giYtn personal ambi- 
tion or designs, a sacrifice upon the altar of 
high resolye and common good. And thus, 
while Madeline sat by the sleeping woman, the 
thought became a definite resolve that, for the 
sake of the life given her to save, and for the 
sake of God, the giver, she would trample upon 
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the grieyanceB of her life. Thus giving up all 
she had in life, which was its pain, she knelt 
and consecrated herself to the life that God 
had made sacred. So, after all, on the tablet 
of her struggling heart, was written the word, 
"Blessed." 

From the darkness that was changing into 
dawn, a Yoice came forth : 

" Madeline ! Madeline Church !" 

And this was her mother's girlhood name, 
and when the knowledge came, it was to know 
that she had saved the dearest, friend of her 
mother's early years. Then the strength so 
hard-taxed, gave way, her head drooped, and 
she sank to the floor. Days of anxious watch- 
ing followed ; a great stillness brooded over 
the house where the sick girl lay. Then there 
were weeks of convalescence, in which Made- 
line learned to know the friend that had drifted 
into her life. 

"You see I married your uncle, dear; so 
you must call me Aunt Church," said her new 
friend, the first day that Madeline could sit bol- 
stered up. "And do you know?" she con- 
tinued, gaily, " that when I saw that ghost of 
a face of yours, I thought it the resurrection 
day, and that Madeline Church was the first to 
welcome me into the new state of things." 

Madeline smiled, and Mrs. Church laughed, 
as if determined to make it funny. Then 
choking back a sob, she kissed Madeline very 
tenderly, and said softly, "You are very like 
her, Madeline ; for her sake come home with 
me and be a companion to my childless life. 
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A look into her anxious face, so full of kind- 
ly thoughts, and Madeline kissed the hand she 
held in hers, and wept silent and grateful tears. 

A period to her struggling and friendless 
life ; a repose ; a holiday. Then there came 
an epoch in her life, when she dared eyoke her 
genius, and, with the ardor of youth, tempered 
into steadfastness, her feet mounted the difficult 
steps of that mountain whose name is Art. 

Years haye passed, and she has treaded its 
dazzling hights. In the dim church chancel, 
in the grand entrance to the cathedral, her 
work has found a place, and, with voiceless elo- 
quence and pathos unutterable, the marble has 
done its work, and fame is hers. She now in- 
herits the first loves of heaven, which are bet- 
ter than all the joys of earth. 
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tie down to house-keeping like the rest of folks. 
No sir-ee ; I shall be a heroine ; we'll have an 
elopement, and no end of adventures ; only 
wait, girl8,«till I haye done with Algebra les- 
sons 1" 

Up to the ceiling went the algebra ; down to 
the floor came slate and pencil, while exclama- 
tions of " Bravo, Nell ; that's you I" "How 
charming ! how romantic I don't fail to mix us 
up with the plot," cut off any further demon- 
stration from our heroine. 

" Now," said they both, turning to the first 
speaker, " describe your ideal. We know you 
don't admire his lordship's style ; whose would 
you?*^ 

« I am not so particular as Lou, about the 
color of his hair and eyes ; I've got him in my 
mind's eye ; but I would not swear as to his 
hight or the number of dollars in his pocket. 
My beau ideal is a man of " 

" That is sufficient, young ladies ; you will 
please resume your studies at your desks." 

Alas, for them and their ideals, then I There 
stood the professor at the door, which they had 
been too much absorbed to hear opened, vainly 
endeavoring to look grim. It was useless wish- 
ing the floor would give way and the cellar re- 
ceive them out of sight. It was useless won- 
dering how much he had heard, so, in any but 
heroic style, they marched to their places in 
the school-room. 

The trio assembled for mutual consolation at 
night. There was comfort for all but the last 
speaker, who was assured that he had heard 
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only hers, his attention having been called by 
Nellie's grand finale. They were agreed, how- 
ever, that it was not a bit manly in him to be 
listening, and that if they did not want school- 
girls to be talking about beau ideals, they must 
not give us French novels for text-books. 

A year or two have crept by since that sun- 
ny afternoon, and one friend of old-time me- 
mory has thrown entirely away her Latin 
grammar, to do the honors of the house. She 
married a widower more than double her own 
age, besides two or three children to call her 
mother as she came from the wedding. He 
used to visit the school on occasions, and had 
often patted us on the head, telling us to be 
good children and improve our opportunities 
now while we were young. His hair is more 
white than black, and his eyes are a shade bluer 
than skim-milk; but what of that; she has 
got the money and the station, and we wished 
her much joy. 

Nell is at this moment deep in the problem 
of butter-making, labor, time and salt being 
the three unknown quantities, for, sad to say, 
she married a sensible, good-natured young 
farmer. The wedding was held in their own 
best parlor, everybody was invited, and they 
went right to housekeeping ; but Nell is in no 
danger of dying yet, if rosy cheeks are any 
sign. The girls cannot imagine what possessed 
her, and pout terribly because the only part 
they took in the plot was devouring a piece of 
cake. It was commonly reported that when 
the professor restored that entrancing novel, 
5* 
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lay in ruins. Still we were never content with 
our three-story edifice, and we built on, and 
our castles toppled over, until it was discoyer- 
ed that by spreading our first story, we could 
put on a fourth. 

Children grown older find pleasure in the 
pastime too, and that not by the hour, but by 
the months and years. Their ideal castle is 
four stories high; they will not be cheated 
with anything less ; but the hand is none the 
steadier, nor does the eye mark proportions 
more truly than of old ; for who has seen the 
castle towering for a moment aboYe its fellows 
that was not tottering just ready to fall ? Yet 
this happiness, present and perpetual, is our 
beau ideal ; our other hopes, and dreams, and 
fancies, are but the peaks and gables, and our 
life the different lofts. 

We build, and fail ; we rise to fall, because 
we haye taken too narrow a base ; each man 
seeks his own rather than another's good. 

We liye in an ideal world. Its events, its 
joys, its sorrows, are to us just what we think 
them. Life, duty, heaven, hell, are what each 
soul makes them. Every deed, word and 
thought is fashioned after our idea of God. 

It is not what men really are, but our idea 
of them that exerts the influence upon us. We 
love, or hate, or despise, not the person, but 
our ideal beings that we have named for them. 
Material is supplied from observation ; but we 
form opinions out of it as we please. 

How friend watches friend ; his conversation, 
his actions, the very thoughts, as they pass 
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oyer the features that will not be controlled, to 
find the hidden motives that form the outline 
of the ideal friend ; time and intercourse should 
but fill up the sketch with light and shade. But 
many a time we paint human faces upon our 
mind's canvass and over our shoulder, taking 
the brush out of our hand, they daub and 
nmear the face we were teaching ourselves to 
love. Let us keep our beau ideals ; let us not 
cut down our standard of excellency — our idea 
of a true man or woman to suit any specimen 
of humanity we may meet. We grow like what 
we love ; we love our ideal creations, let us 
keep them as true, as noble, as perfect as we 
can. There are some we would gladly give 
this little feeble breath to keep. Though life 
should be but one long proof that they had no 
substance, we would still cling to them for the 
comfort they are to the heart. 

** You go through life in a dream," they say. 
If so, our dream is much happier than their 
waking seems to be. Though it be an ideal 
world, who would exchange it for the bread 
and butter existence they advocate ? If life 
were only a holiday afternoon, I would rather 
chase butterflies, bubbles and beau ideals, than 
be making pies and cakes of mud. 

I believe in beau ideals ; these magnifying 
mirrors, where we see, not the object, but the 
enlarged image. 

It is a poor, foolish little world at best, but 
we will be none the less happy for trying to 
make it look pleasant. It is not a world of 
angels, nor even likely saints, but a struggling 
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mass of tempted men and women ; but we shall 
be none the worse for thinking as well of them 
as we can ; we will be none the more wretched 
either in this world or in that to come for be- 
lieying them good and true until we haye 
proved them unworthy. I would not give much 
for that man's faith in his God who has next to 
none in his neighbor. 

We take our ideas from what we have been 
taught of life ; and though our bodily eyes may 
never see perfection, we believe there is such a 
thing. We all have our beau ideals ; and our 
beau ideals are perfection to us. Our maturer 
judgments differ from the judgments 'of our 
youth, and we are made happy in our better 
choice. 
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ness, that saddened even Mema's glee. I pris- 
oned her hands ; I do not know what I said ; 
but I finished by asking her to be my wife. 

She leaned against the great oak a moment, 
her face growing paler, and her lips trembling. 

" I shall never marry you, Qerald Manny^ 
You should not think that because I baye been 
kind enough to make your -visits pleasant, that 
I place more than a just value upon your last- 
ing protestations. 

She flitted away then, and I was left alone, 
looking at the golden shield behind the great 
purple clouds. ***** 

" You have had quite a bout of it, my boy," 
said my uncle, rubbing his hands briskly to- 
gether, ** and you shall post off to Holden to 
fish, for a while. Don't say a word ; didn't 
you save the life of my daughter when you 
received that murderous knock ? I don't be- 
grudge the time." 

" Not to Holden, uncle ; not there !" I in- 
Toluntarily said. << Let's say to Springfield, to 
see my brother Tom." 

" As you say, my boy," and he relapsed into 
his regular Sunday afternoon nap. 

So I went to Springfield. Tom was delighted 
to see me, congratulated me that Nero did not 
entirely shiver my frame when I caught his 
rein, and asked if Lizzie had quite fainted 
when I loosed her foot from the stirrup. I de- 
scribed the accident as we went up to his house, 
and there received a sisterly hug from his wife, 
Emma. The children — and my brother has a 
flourishing crop — crowed over me, and even 
the servants grinned a welcome. 
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" There, there !" said Emma, at last ; " run 
into the nursery, my pets. By the way, Ger- 
ald, we haye at last found a glorious goyerness ; 
your sister in Holden found her for us." 

**I didn't care, particularly about that. I 
was snuffing the odor of viands from the kitch- 
en, and was that moment disoovering that 
Emma had remembered my weakness, and or- 
dered coffee for tea. 

The dining-room was genial. The cloth was 
so snowy, the china so glittering. Emma went 
for the governess ; Tom said she was too lady- 
like to be shut up in the nursery, and always 
partook of her meals with them. I watched 
the steam ascending from the coffee urn, caring 
nothing for governesses in general, and feeling 
particularly indifferent towards Tom's. I heard 
their steps in the hall. Emma came first, and 
I heard her say : 

" Our brother, Mr. Manny, Miss Earley." 

And there, sitting opposite to me was Merna 
Earley, the very person I had come to Spring- 
field to shun. 

" A surprise," I stammered, " really, Miss 
Earley, what could induce you to leave your 
pleasant home to teach these rattle-brained 
youngsters ?" 

" The old story, sir ; failure and penury." 

She spoke icily. I saw that her pert ways 
had become somewhat frozen, yet she was not 
in the least more frigid toward me than toward 
Emma. 

After tea she sang and played for us, and 
even tarried in the parlor to play at Tom's 
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earnest request. She had grown beautiful, too. 
Her face was colorless, save the few dashes of 
pink that broke upon the cold whiteness of her 
cheek. Her eye was cool and steady, neyer 
glowing with enthusiasm, as in days of yore ; 
yet fascinating with its very royalty. I touch- 
ed her hand once, and though cold as marble, 
the contact burned even to my heart. If I had 
loTed arch Mema, how much more did I wor- 
ship this new queen. 

I grew strong rapidly ; I had quite regained 
my strength when half my allotted visit was 
spent. Emma had doctored me with strong 
coffee ; Tom had devoted his time assiduously 
to me, and Mema had smiled and chatted with 
something of the old glee.' 

I was to go the next day. I had told Emma 
of it as she flitted about the kitchen, giving 
orders for tea, and she had silently tossed ano- 
ther measure of coffee into the boiling pot. I 
crawled up the stairs, wondering if Merna had 
come down yet. Yes, she was in the parlor, 
Tom had taken the children out to ride. 

** I am going to-morrow, Merna. It is a year 
this very day since I parted with you before." 

*< Yes, I hope your return may be safe and 
pleasant!'* 

"Merna I" 

I could not help it;, I told the old story over 
again. Why had I ever forgotten that gem 
during those first three years of city life ? why 
had I ever slighted the love that might have 
made me happy ? 

" Gerald, you will find me to-morrow mor- 
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ning in mj room ; I will be a bride then ; come 
to me at seven." 

I pressed my lips to her hand, she would not 
let me touch her cheek, and a great tear plash- 
ed hot upon my forehead. She went out of the 
room, looked back, I heard a stifled sob ; but 
she would not come back at my call. She was 
strangely merry at tea, much to Emma's joy. 
She danced with the children in the evening, 
and bade us such a cheery good night that Tom 
pronounced an eulogium upon her as soon as 
she had closed the door. 

Morning broke clear and beautiful. The 
rosy beams had struck aslant my face, and I 
awoke just as the clock chimed seven. I has- 
tily completed my toilet, for I was impatient to 
understand my betrothed more fully. I went 
through the hall and tapped at her door ; but 
there was no reply. I called, but she did not 
answer. I grew bold and opened the door. 
Heavens ! I shall never forget that sight. 

There she lay upon the bed, my Merna, 
whiter than the muslin drapery that covered 
her. She had robed herself in the cloudy 
stuff, folded her hands over her heart, and 
died. I had come to the bride, not my bride, 
but Death's! 

A letter was found near her for me — a tear- 
blotted letter, that I keep near my heart alway. 
My hair is now white, with the frost of sixty 
winters. This letter is all the wife and child I 
have. It is a reminder that tragedy is not 
confined to books. 
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There are few, if any, of the poets, ancient 
or modem, whose genius blossomed so early 
and bore luscious fruit so late, as that of Thomas 
Moore. Two of his published yolumes, " The 
Odes of Anacreon" and "Juvenile Poems," 
were written before he was sixteen. At the 
age of twelve years he was an esteemed cor- 
respondent of a Dublin magazine of good liter- 
ary pretensions. His first, and it appears, 
only school -master, till he became a student at 
the university of Dublin, was a Mr. Whyte, 
who, thirty years previously, had been the 
teacher of Richard B. Sheridan. It ought to 
be here stated, for the encouragement of the 
mothers of dull boys, that Sheridan, who may . 
justly be regarded as the Cicero or Demosthe- 
nese of British oratory, was, after a year's trial 
at this school, pronounced, both by his mother 
and his teacher, to be an " incorrigible dunce." 
Among those who took lessons from Whyte, as 
private pupils, were several young ladies of 
rank belonging to some of those great Irish 
families who still continued to lend to Ireland 
the enlivening influence of their presence, and 
made their country-seats, through a great part 
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of the year, the scenes of refined, as well as 
hospitable festivity. The Misses Montgomery, 
to whose rare beauty the pencil of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds has given immortality, were among 
those whom Whyte boasted of as pupils, and 
" his description of them," says Moore, from 
whose narrative of them we quote, "long 
haunted my boyish imagination, as though they 
were not earthly women, but some spiritual 
* creatures of the element.' " And just here 
we have revealed to us that high-strung gal- 
lantry of Moore, which dominated, and distin- 
guished the best efforts of his muse. He sings 
the " Loves of the Angels," for instance, ad- 
dressed to mortal women, more angelic than 
themselves, or of Peris, those beautiful crea- 
tures of the air, who live upon perfumes and 
dwell in islands floating in ambrosial ether. 
His heroines are either literally spiritual crea- 
tures of the element, or else mortal women, 
seen through the dim haze of antiquity, or the 
sacred ministrations of the cloister, which 
render them almost as spiritual as their celes- 
tial sisters. There are no Lady Macbeths 
among Moore's heroines. He refused to con- 
template woman in any other light than that of 
love and beauty. 

" At the time," he says " when I first began 
to attend his school, Mr. Whyte still continued, 
to the no small alarm of many parents, to en- 
courage a taste for acting among his pupils. In 
this line I was long his favorite «Aot^-8cholar. 
With acting, indeed," he continues, **is asso- 
ciated the very first attempts at verse-making. 
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to which my memory enables me to plead guil- 
ty. The period when I first showed an apti- 
tude for the craft of yerse-making, lies so far 
back in childhood, that I am really unable to 
say at what age I first began to act, sing and 
rhyme." In tracing the motives which first 
stirred his ambition in the field he had selected, 
he says, '* At home, a most amiable father, and 
a mother, such as in heart and head has rarely 
been equaled, furnished me with that purest 
stimulous to exertion — ^the desire to please those 
whom we at once most love and most respect." 
To his respect for the authority of his parents, 
and especially to the influence of his mother, 
whose every serious wish was to him a sacred 
law, he attributed his salvation from the fate 
which overtook the noble but unfortunate Em- 
met, who was a fellow-student of his. He en- 
tirely sympathized with Emmet's political 
views, but the anxious opposition of his parents 
deterred him from the commission of any overt 
acts. He says that Emmet was his senior by 
one class at the university, for when in the first 
year of his course, he became a member of the 
debating society, which was a sort of nursery 
to the authorized Historical Society, he found 
Emmet also a member and in full reputation, 
not only for his learning and eloquence, but 
also for the blamelessness of his life and the 
grave suavity of his manners. In another 
place he says, Emmet was as modest as he was 
high-minded and brave. " I remember," says 
Moore, ** his starting up one day as from a 
revery, when I had just finished playing that 
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■pirited tan*, called tbe ' Eed Fox,' and ex- 
claimiDg, < Oh, that I were at the head of twen- 
ty UiouBBiid men, marching to that air 1' " The 
irordg afterward set to that air b; Moore, are 
the following ; 

"Let Erin remember the daji of old. 

Ere her faithtees aons betrayed her ; 

When Mslacbi wore the collar of gold 

Which he won from her proud inrader. 
When her kings with standard of green unfiirl'd. 

Led the Red Branch Knights to danger, 
Ere the emerald gem of the western world 
Waa set in ibe crown of a etranger." 
In reference to tbe above patriotJo impulse, 
Moore further aajB, " How little did 1 then 
think, Uiat in one of t^e most tender, if not the 
moet touching of the Bneet airs I used to play 
to him, his own djing words would find an in- 
terpretation so worthy of their aad but proud 
sentiment ; or that another of those mournfol 
airs would long be associated in tbe hearts of 
his countrymen with the memory of her who 
shared, with Ireland, his last blessing and 
prayer." 

The dying words of Emmet here referred to 
are, "Let no man write my epitaph till my 
country shall have taken her place among the 
ions of tbe earth ; let m; kimb remain uu- 
iribed, till other times and other ir.eli shall 
■n to do justice to my memory," The lines 
in which Moore enforces these noble words, 
spoken by a youth of twenty-three, standing 
bi the presence of tbe tribunal whence he was 
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to receive the doom of death, are the follow- 
ing: 

<<0h! breathe not his name, let it sleep in the 

shade, 
Where cold and nnhonor'd his relics are laid : 
Sad, silent and dark be the tears that we shed, 
As the night-dew that fall on the grass o'er his 

head. 
But the night-dew that falls, though in silence 

it weeps. 
Shall brighten with verdure the grave where he 

sleeps ; 
And the tear that we shed, though in secret it 

rolls. 
Shall long keep his memory green in our souls." 

The lady referred to above as having shared 
with Ireland Emmet's last blessing and prayer, 
was Miss Curran, the daughter of John Philpot 
Curran. He was one of the most noble, bril- 
liant and beautiful souls thai ever rose like an 
unsetting sun to shed perpetual lustre on the 
human race. John Foster, one of the most dis- 
tinguished Englishmen of the last age, said 
that Curran and Grattan were a kind of intel- 
lectual Inca — children of the sun — that their 
genius was infinite, meaning that there was no 
conception so original or brilliant, that one 
would say they were incapable of it. Miss 
Curran inherited much of her father's sensi- 
bility and genius. She was the betrothed of 
Emmet. It was no mere mercenary, formal, 
or worldly contract. She was a part of him ; 
her heart, her breath, her being were his. The 
reader, especially the fair reader, may easily 
6 
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he was himself a Catholic), I had come into 
the world with the slave's yoke around my 
neck. Against the young Catholic all avenues 
to distinction were closed ; and even the Uni- 
versity,* the professed source of public educa- 
tion, was to him * a fountain sealed.' Can 
any one wonder that a people thus wronged 
and trampled upon, should have hailed the first 
dazzling outbreak of the French Revolution as 
a signal to the slave, wherever suffering, that 
the day of his deliverance was near at hand. 
I remember being taken by my father (1792) 
to one of the dinners given in honor of that 
great event, and sitting on the knee of the 
chairman while the following toast was enthu- 
siastically sent round : * May the breezes from 
France fan our Irish Oak into verdure.' " In 
a few months after was passed the memorable 
act of 1793, sweeping away some of the most 
monstrous of the remaining sanctions of the 
penal code ; ** and I was myself," says Moore, 
<< among the first of the young Helots of the 
land who hastened to avail themselves of the 
new privilege of being educated in their 
country's university, — though still excluded 
from all share in those college honors and emo- 
luments by which the ambition of the youth of 
the ascendant class was stimulated and re- 
warded." 

Here was a source of bitterness in our poet's 
heart which tinged his genius, and shot up a 
sorrowful indignation everywhere in his works. 

* None but Episcopalians were admitted to the 
University at that period. 
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of which is perfection, the gems of his lyrical 
compositions. Where all are ** gems of purest 
ray," it is impossible to select. But if you had 
asked him to sing you his best loye-song, for 
sweetly could his vocal powers exhale the fra- 
grance of his sparkling soul, in song, he might 
have sung this to you : 

<* Lesbia hath a beaming eye, 

But no one knows for whom it beameth ; 
Bight and left its arrows fly. 

But what they aim at no one dreameth. 
Sweeter 'tis to gaze upon 

My Nora's lid that seldom rises ; 
Few its looks, but every one 
Like unexpected light surprises ! 
Oh, my Nora Creina, dear, 
Beauty lies 
In many eyes. 
But Love in yours my Nora Creina." 

Moore's translations of the Greek poet Ana- 
creon are very beautiful, and have almost a 
fascinating charm for the youthful reader. 
Every body has exhausted eulogy in praising 
the original poems of Anacreon. Our poet 
says " they are the most polished remains of 
antiquity." They are, indeed, all beauty, all 
enchantment. In his amatory odes (which 
Moore has translated) there is a delicacy of 
compliment not to be found in any other an- 
cient poet. His descriptions are warm ; but 
the warmth is in the ideas, not the words. He 
is sportive without being wanton, and ardent 
without being licentious. Simplicity is the 
distinguishing feature of these odes, and they 
interest by their innocence, as much as they 
fascinate by their beauty. They may be said, 
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indeed, to be the very infants of the Muses, and 
to "lisp in numbers." "None of his emulat- 
ors," he further says, " has been half so dan- 
gerous to Anacreon's fame as those Greek 
fathers of the early ages, who, being conscious 
of their inferiority to their great prototypes, 
determined on removing all possibility of com- 
parison, and, under a semblance of moral zeal, 
deprived the world of some of the most ex- 
quisite treasures of ancient times. The works 
of Sappho were among those flowers of Gre- 
cian literature which thus fell beneath the rude 
hand of ecclesiastical presumption. It is true 
they pretended that this sacrifice of genius was 
hallowed by the interests of religion ; but I 
have already assigned the most probable mo- 
tive. We are told by Maximus Tyrius, that 
by the influence of his amatory songs he soft- 
ened the mind of the tyrant Poly crates into a 
spirit of benevolence towards his subjects. 

" The Loves of the Angels" is exceedingly 
beautiful. The legend is, that one evening in 
the infancy of our race, three angels met on a 
hill-side at sun-set, and told each the story of 
his earthly love, and how, 

" Won down by fascinating eyes, 
For woman's smiles he lost the skies." 

The poet tells us that the object of the poem 
is to show the loss of light and happiness which 
the soul suffers in the pursuit of this world's 
perishable pleasures. It is well he has told us 
what the moral is, for no mortal would else 
have discovered it. 

Perhaps Lalla Bookh is his master-piece. 
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Such was their estimate of the genius of Moore, 
that his publishers, the Messrs. Longman, be- 
fore the work was written, engaged to pay him 
three thousand guineas for it. In this poem, 
Moore has imitated the fabled bird of the East, 
which flies constantly in the air and never 
touches the earth. Abdalla, king of Bucharia, 
having abdicated the throne in favor of his 
son, set out on a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Mohammed. He rested a short time at Delhi. 
During his visit a marriage was agreed upon 
between the Prince Abdalla's son and Lalla 
Bookh, the youngest daughter of Aurungzebe, 
the principal parties to the contract never 
having seen each other. It was intended that 
the nuptials should be celebrated at Cashmere. 
Agreeably to this arrangement, Lalla Rookh, 
with a suite of attendants, set out f^om Delhi to 
meet her royal husband at Cashmere. Among 
her attendants was a young poet of the latter 
place, called Feramorz, ostensibly sent by the 
bridegroom, but who was none other than the 
bridegroom himself in disguise. Lalla Rookh 
conceived a very good opinion of him on his 
very first appearance. He was a youth about 
her own age, and graceful as that idol of women, 
Chrisna. (Chrisna is the darling god of the 
Indian women.) To beguile the tedium of the 
journey, and particularly to win her affections, 
he recites a number of Indian stories, and these 
stories constitute the romance or poem called 
Lalla Rookh. The first, and we think the best 
story in the series, is that of the "Veiled 
Prophet of Khorassan;" he is a man of the most 
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hideous deformity of person and heart, but 
wore a veil, under pretense that the surpassing 
glory of his countenance would blast mere mor- 
tal vision. Zelica is his special victim ; while 
she and Azim, her betrothed husband, are after 
Mokanna, the veiled prophet and principal 
character of the story. This story is long, 
and divided into three parts. 

The second story of the series is that of a 
Peri, an order of celestials, who, from some 
cause, fell from their high sphere. She ap- 
peared at the gate of heaven, and was informed 
by an angel that if she would bring the gift 
that was most dear to heaven she would herself 
be admitted. She goes and finds the last life- 
drop shed by the dying patriot in the cause of 
liberty, but this is refused : 

"But see — alas I — ^the crystal bar 
« Of Eden moves not — holier far 
" Than ev'n this drop the boon must be, 
" That opes the Gates of Heav'n for Theel" 

She then brings the sigh of faithful but unfor- 
tunate love, and then the tear of penitence, 
which last is accepted and the Peri admitted 
into heaven. 

The third and last story is that of "The 
Fire-worshippers." This story is founded on 
the fierce struggle between the Ghebers or an- 
cient fire-worshippers of Persia and their 
haughty Moslem masters. 
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OP THE POETS. 

POPE. 

Censurable as may appear the conduct of Poe, 
Bjron, and many other poets whose whole life 
were marked by a regular course of yicissitudes 
and sensualities, we cannot too fully appreciate 
the noble qualities of that immortal bard, Alex- 
ander Pope. While we regard Poe as a mere 
sensualist, and Byron as a blasphemous trampler 
upon God's law, we cannot but feel that in Pope 
we have at least a reverence for deity. 

At sixteen Pope commenced a life of toil, and 
from that time his writings may be properly 
computed to have commenced. The early use of 
his poetical facilities were not futile ; for, after 
working for a long time on inferior poems, at 
the age of twenty-one he completed and publish- 
ed that everlasting monument of his fame, his 
<< Essay on Criticism." This great poem is well 
worthy of our consideration. Works that he 
wrote still later in life have not attained half 

the popularity of this wonderful master-piece. 
6* 
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The increasing prospect tires our wandering eyes 
Hills peep o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arise I" 

Except Shakspeare, Pope possesses more ori- 
ginality than any of the poets. The above quo- 
tation is like the majority of his poems. It is 
original, to the minutest detail; deep, sensible 
beautiful. Pope was not an enthusiast ; but a 
strong reasoner from logical deductions. He 
strikes out boldly, yet cautiously, and his ima- 
ginative powers warm as he proceeds. His soul 
is in his poetry. No writer has ever yet had so 
great a power of description. In ** Eloisa to 
Abelard," there is a verse well worthy of his 
powerful pen ; and through the whole poem he 
depicts so vividly the feelings and sufferings of 
the twain, that the reader can almost imagine 
them: 

** In these deep solitudes and awful cells, 
"Where heavenly pensive contemplation dwells, 
And ever musing melancholy reigns, 
"What means this tumult in a vestal's veins ? 
Why rove my thoughts beyond this last retreat ? 
Why feels my heart its long forgotten heat ? 
Yet, yet I love : — From Abelard it came. 
And Eloisa yet must kiss the name." 

And again, when Eloisa is immured in a con- 
vent for life, he thus describes her feelings : 

" Relentless walls I whose darksome round con- 
tains 
Bepentant sighs and voluntary pidns : 
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'< Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All bat the page prescrib'd, their present starte ; 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits 
know: 

Or who could suffer being here below ? 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason would he skip and play ? 

Pleas'd to the last he crops the flowery food, 

And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood. 

Oh, blindness to the future ! kindly giv'n, 

That each may fill the circle marked by Heaven : 

Who sees with equal eyes, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall. 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurVd, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world." 

This is, indeed, a beautiful strain of verse. 
" But," says Daniel Avery, a well-known critic, 
<< nothing has yet been written to excel these 
few lines, which run : 

** Lo ! the poor Indian ! whose untutored mind 
8ees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; 
His soul proud Science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walks or milky way ; 
Tet, simple Nature to his hope has given. 
Behind the cloud-topp'd hill a humble heav'n ; 
Some safer world in depths of woods embraced. 
Some happier island in the watery waste. 
Where slaves once more their native land behold. 
No friends torment, no Christians thirst for 
gold !" 
Side by side with his " Essay on Criticism," 

stands " The Temple of Fame ;" a poem pur- 
porting to have occurred while in a dream, and 
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written in the same style of the former. Of his 
humorous poems, " The Rape of the Lock" 
stands foremost. It is an exquisite example of 
ludicrous poetry. Pope foresaw the future eflfer- 
vescence of imagery then budding in his mind, 
and resolved to make this his master-piece ; he 
failed in this ; not because it is bad, but because 
others are better. "January and May," the 
plot of which is not original, and the " Wife of 
Bath," are nothing more than mere common- 
place verses, especially the latter, in which he 
copies Chaucer. " The Dunciade," the longest 
of his poems, written in his usual style of verse, 
is an exquisite Httle imitation ; but the argument 
is poor. His " Discourse on Pastoral Poetry," 
written at the age of sixteen, is a brilliant effort. 
Until late in life, Pope was vain and conceited. 
At the age of twenty, while engaged in copying 
his " Essay on Criticism," he firmly believed 
himself to be the greatest poet ever known. 
" Pride, the never-failing vice of fools," was his 
c^iief fault. If ever a man hated critics, Pope 
did. He would criticise ; but he would not be 

criticised. 

* 'Poetical expression," says Dry den, "includes 

sound as well as meaning. Music is inarticulate 
poetry." Among the excellencies of Pope, there- 
fore, may be mentioned the melody of his metre. 
By perusing Dryden's works, he habituated him- 
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self to his peculiar style of writing. But though 
he was careful of his versification, he did not 
oppress his powers with superfluous rigor. He 
was free from the Alexandrine and triplet verse, 
and throughout his whole works preserved the 
same metre, so closely imitated and rendered 
monotonous by the literary tomtits of to-day. 
Pope possessed the gift of rendering his subject 
attractive, and interesting. His imitations of 
Horace seem to have been written more as re- 
laxation of genius, than as a display of learn- 
ing and wit. 
Alexander Pope was bom in London, May 22, 

1688, of parents whose rank or station was 
never ascertained ; but we are informed that 
they were of gentle blood ; that his father was 
of a family of which the earl of Downe was the 
head ; and that his mother was the daughter of 
William Turner. This and this only rs known 
of Pope, who is more willing to show what his 
father was not, than what he was. Both his 
parents were Roman Catholics. From his birth 
Pope was constitutionally weak ; but is said to 
have shown remarkable gentleness and sweet- 
ness of disposition. The weakness of his body 
continued through his life ; but the mildness of 
his mind perhaps ended with his childhood. 

When young his voice was so sweet that he was 
called the little nightingale. 



BYRON. 



Gifted and talented as was Lord Byron, it 
seems a great wonder how one so generous and 
noble-hearted as was he in childhood, could have 
become so yiciated and corrupt as he appeared 
to be in middle life. He had a strong constitu- 
tion, was possessed of great intellect and won- 
derful comprehensive qualities, and his features, 
when not distorted with passion, are described 
to have been almost spiritual ; his beauty has 
been pronounced to have been of the highest 
order, combining at once regularity of features 
with the most varied and interesting expression. 
When in quest of pleasure or excitement, he was 
the gfkyest among the gay ; but when alone his 
face wore a settled melancholy look of pain or 
repose. 

Linked with Byron's immortal n«me. Pope's, 
Southey's, Moore's and Campbell's, shall go 
down through the many generations yet to come. 
An intimacy between the trio, Byron, Southey 
and Moore, had led to a pure, lasting friendship, 
but for the presumption of the former, who seem- 
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expiring after two years of conjugal unfellcity 
at Yalsnciennes. , 

When fiye years of mge the poet was sent to a 
school kept by a Mr. Bowers, wliere he remain- 
ed a year, and when seven years old was placed 
at the Aberdeen grammar school.- In the sum- 
mer of 1796, after a seyere attack of scarlet 
fever, he was removed, for change of air, to 
Scotland, to which incident he often recurs in 
his writings. Upon the death of William the 
Fifth, Lord Byron, in 1798, without issue, he, 
the poet, succeeded to the encumbered estates of 
the deceased Lord, and resided at Newstead 
Abbey, the principal family seat. 

When twelve yeers of age he, during a vaca- 
tion from the Dulwhich school, where he had 
been studying Latin, visited his cousin. Miss 
Parker, and he says " his first dash of poetry 
was the abullition of a passion he possessed for 
her." 

The two families of Byron and Cha'worth are 
throughout the history of the poet closely linked 
together. The intimacy which he cultivated 
with Miss Mary Anne Chaworth, and which led 
to a passion only subdued by the jests of the lady 
herself seemed to cast ^ dark gloom over the 
poet's spirits. He refers to her in his writings 
with strong feelings of emotion and tenderness. 
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It will be remembered that they were distantly 
related, and that the grandfather of Byron had 
killed Mr. Cha worth in an altercation. 

In 1806 his first collection of poems were put 
in print by a Mr. Ridge, and a hundred copies 
distributed among his intimate friends. He re- 
called these, howeyer, and published a second 
(anonymous) yolume, omitting many of his 
poems printed in the first. About this time 
Byron began to get dissipated and extrayagant, 
and in the college where he attended, was known 
by the students as " a jolly good fellow." "Hours 
of Idleness," which was criticised by almost 
eyery periodical of the day, was his next work. 
But his many critics, while aiming to destroy 
the ambitious hopes of the poet, deceiyed them- 
selyes ; for to their articles or criticisms may 
be chiefly traced his future eminence. The yery 
reaction of his spirit against what he thought 
oppression, roused him to a concentration of his 
energies upon one object, and that object was to 
punish the critico ; and so for a time he poured 
upon them the yials of his wrath. A short time 
after this he took his seat in the House of Lords. 

During the interyal which elapsed between 
this time and the year of his marriage to Anne 
Arabella Milbanke, Lord Byron had met with a 
number of incidents which tended to his future 
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fame and celebrity; for, after haying abused 
several honorary members of parliament, fallen 
in love and out again as many as seven times, 
and plunged still deeper into vicissitude and 
vice, he published the first canto of " Childe 
Harold," the impression of which poem upon 
the minds of the people was both deep and last- 
ing. There is, therefore, no undue extravagance 
in that little memorandum : "1 awoke one mor- 
ning and found myself famous." "The Giaour," 
and many other of his poems followed in quick 
succession, and now, perhaps for the first time, 
Byron realized that he had attained a degree of 
famous celebrity, unknown to any other writer 
of the age. There was no mediocrity in his 
nature ; he would be the first or none at all ; 
and, pressing onward, with " Excelsior" for his 

motto, became the courted pet of the nobles and 
royalty of England. 

The disastrous result of his alliance with Miss 

Milbanke had been foreseen by his friends, who 

predicted that unhappiness and a divorce would 

be the ultimate consequence. Soon after the 

birth of Ada Augusta, the poet parted with his 

wife, and he was now shunned by all who knew 

him ; the cause of their separation remains in 

obscurity; the tide of popular opinion was 

against him, and remained so for some time. 

From this time till 1823 he was busily engaged 
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in writing his "Don Juan," "Mazeppa," "Cor- 
sair," and many other poems, for which it is 
Btated he recciyed the sum of fifteen thousand 
pounds. On the 13th of July, in the same year, 
he sailed for Greece, with the intention of as- 
sisting that country in restoring them to liberty. 
While bathing one day, he received a severe 
cold and, after a short illness, expired at Mis- 
soloughi on the 19th of April, aged thirty-six 
years and three months. Throughout all Greece 
the occasion of his death was observed with ap- 
propriate ceremonies, the people paying their 
last tribute of respect to his memory at the 
church of Saint Nicholas, where the funeral 
ceremony took place ; from thence he was con- 
veyed to London, where the body remained in 
state for some time, whence it was removed to 
Newstead Abbey, and laid in the family vault. 
Greece had lost a friend and the world a poet, 
the one sympathizing with the other, forgetting 

his faults, thought only of him as a man, " whose 
like should ne'er be seen again." 

Amojig Lord Byron's many poems, " Childe 

Harold's Pilgrimage*' stands predominant, both 
in versification and rhyme ; it is written in a 
sweet, sublime manner, containing little of the 
exciting and less of the ridiculous. One quota- 
tion is sufficient to show the reader its beauty. 
In Canto Fourth he begins : 
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" I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs ; 
A palace and a prison on each hand ; 
I saw from out the wave her structures rise 
As from the stroke of the enchanter's wand : 
A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying glory smiles 
O'er the far times, when many a subject land 
Looked to the winged Lion's marble piles, 
Where Venice sate in state, throned on her hun- 
dred isles " 

'* The Giaour," a Turkish tale, is a melodious 

beautiful poem ; but we find in his <* Bride of 

Abydos," a truly natural, soul-breathing verse, 

which runs : 

" Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their 

clime, 
"Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the 

turtle, 
Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime ? 
Enow ye the land of the cedar and vine, « 
"Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever 

shine ; 
"Where the light wings of zephyr, oppress' d 

with perinme, 
"Wax faint o'er the gardens of Gull in her bloom ; 
"Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit. 
And the voice of the nightingale never is mute ; 
"Where the tints of the earth and the hues of the 

sky, 
In color tho' varied, in beauty may vie, 
And the purple of ocean is deepest in dye ; 
"Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine. 
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And all, save the spirit of man, is divine ? 
'Tis the clime of the east ; 'tis the land of the sun; 
Can he smile on such deeds as his children have 

done? 
Oh ! wild as the accents of lovers' farewell 
Are the hearts which they bear, and the tales 

which they teUI" 

There seems a soft soothing spell in the above 
lines ; a stillness ; a solemn feeling of holiness 
is wafted over the soul at the first reading of 
them ; so unlike the apparent stormy nature of 
their author, and not unlike that mournful touch- 
ing poem, *'The Prisoner of Chillou." This 
poem possesses a great amount of renl interest ; 
it is a subject that Byron alone could render 
beautiful. A short quotation will suffice : 

" There are seven pillars of gothio mold, 
In Chillou's dungeons deep and old ; 
There are seven columns, massey and gray, 
Dim with a dull imprisoned ray, 
A sunbeam which hath lost its way. 
And through the crevice and the cleft 
Of the thick wail is failed and left ; 
Creeping o'er the floor so damp. 
Like a marsh's meteor lamp : 
And in each pillar there is a ring. 
That iron is a cankering thing ; 
For in these limbs its teeth remain, 
With marks that will not wear away. 
Till I have done with this new day. 
Which now is painful in these eyes, 
Which have not seen the sun so rise 
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For years — I cannot count them o'er, 
I lost their long and heayy score 
When my last brother drooped and died. 
And I lay li'ying by his side I" 

Again, in the conclusion of the poem, we find 
this beautiful expression : 

'* My very chains and I grew friends. 
So much a long communion tends 
To make us what we are : e'en I 
Regained my freedom with a sigh !" 

"The Corsair," "Mazeppa," and "Parisina," 
are able productions ; and his " Plays" are well 
written; but have signally failed in attaining 
popularity. "Cain — a mystery," is a well- 
yersed composition, deep and sublime, and 
" Heaven and Earth" is truly enchanting. 

Among his " Hours of Idleness" we find many 
gems, mostly written at an early age. His 
satirical poems, "English Bards and Scotch 
Reviews" is one of those laughable productions 
so common among the people at that time. In 
this he spares neither friend nor foe, dealing all 
alike with a good-natured satire. " Don Juan," 
the longest of his poetical productions, is writ- 
ten in the style of many poems of that day, not 
adapted to the tastes of the American people of 
the present. 

Every poet has produced a master-piece ; Pope 

produced his; it was the immortal "Essay on 

7 
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We must palliate this ofifense — ^blasphemy. It 
was a sin universally adopted by many of the 
poets of that time, and, indeed, by the majority 
of the people. We must forget his faults ; let 
that last great act uf his overshadow them all. 
We must forget his vicissitudes ; his position was 
one replete with many temptations. Let us for- 
get all, save that he was a poet and a fellow- 
being, sinful and weak as we, yet born to give 
out a bright shining light, whose effects shall 
never die while poetry retains its merits and 
literature has a name. 
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hatred. We weep for their hereayements, and 
rejoice in their joy. So they are our friends. 
And across the sea, and through the ages, we 

clasp hands of triend and brother. 

We love them all — ^members of one great pa- 
ternity, but chiefly he with whom we can most 
sympathize ; who loves what we love ; who hates 
those wrongs that make our hearts burn and 
our cheeks tingle for our race ; whose fears are 
the same that disturb our breast ; whose doubts 
have often shipwrecked our hopes ; who, like us, 
dreams that, << somehow, good shall be the final 
end of ill ; that nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
that not a worm is cloven in vain. But when or 

how? Behold we know not anything !'' 
In those still hours of communion, he revealed 

to us his struggle for another life, his longings 
for a nobler manhood, with a heart, head, hand, 
ever he was sighing, "Ah, for a man to arise in 
me, that the man I am may cease to be !" We 
can feel with him, " So many worlds I so much 
to do, so little done, such things to be,'' and all 
our life spent like an " infant crying in the night, 
an infant crying for the light, and with no lan- 
guage but a cry." We know his every fancy. 
He laid open his heart and disclosed its loftiest 
aspirations, as no one else had ever done. He, 
whose faith is the same which anchors our soul 

on the Rock that is higher than we ; he is our 
poet-friend,' Tennyson. 
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He stands unsurpassed in the brotherhood ; 
none haye laid richer offerings on the shrine of 
the Muses ; none have taken gems like his from 
the mines of thought. He opens a new yiew in 
Poesy — a landscape of transcendent beauty. 
The trees are in autumnal tints, and all the gor- 
geous colors shaded to such a perfect accord, 
that the sensation is unalloyed delight, and thro' 
the whole, the song of birds, the music of the 
falling cascade, and the ^olian harp make the 
place enchantment. The scene is eyer changing, 
the same only in its beauty and harmony. In a 
painting, we desire to drink in the whole soul at 
a single glance ; but in poetry, we loye that best 
for which we labor most ; and His a pleasure 
from the bubbles which here and there rise thro' 
the crystal waters, to trace the strong under- 
current which runs counter to the seeming 

course. 

Thus, we read " Maud" with eyer-increasing 

delight. The first time it seemed to us wild, 

weird, deathly, giying now and then, in a few 

words, glimpses of a love so strange, so deep^, 

it seemed scarcely human : 

" She is coming, my own, my sweet ; 

Were it ever so airy a tread, 
My heart would hear her, and beat., 

Had it lain for a century dead ; 
Would start and tremble under her feet 

And blossom in purple and red " 
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What a loye, which an unearthly remorse was 
to consume with the fires of hell, ended not eyen 
in a death whose horror curdles the blood. A 
conscious death, where the wail, **bury me deep- 
er, eyer so little deeper," comes from one "dead, 
long dead ; my heart is a handful of dust, and 
my bones are shaken with pain ; only a yard 
'neath the street, where the hoofs of the horses 
beat into my scalp and brain," and giye, sad- 
dest of all, no peace in death. 

The first time in the shock, and delight 

the seyeral portions giye us, we fail to discoyer 

the meaning of the connected whole, the next 

we see there was something under not yet per- 

ceiyed, which at last stands reyealed, perfected 

in the determination, << It being better to fight 

for the good than to rail at the ill ; to embrace 

the purpose of God and the doom assigned." 
Like a landscape seen through a morning mist, 

at first we find enough in watching the rainbow 
tints that play on the cloud ; but when the rising 
sun scatters the fog, the scene, glittering with a 
thousand diamond drops, is left to fill our souls. 
" The Princess." What a mingling of music, 
painting and poetry, forming a compound orien- 
tal in its richness. Through it runs a deep yein 
of thought, " earnest wed with sport," though it 
be, coming out at the close into a sweet, true, 
simple philosophy. A conclusion that sooths 
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the soul, grasping at a fancy by giying a reality. 
It ends the sad war for superiority, with tho 
truth that ** woman is not undeveloped man, but 
diverse. Could we make her as the man, sweet 
love were slain. Not like to like, but like in 
difference. Tet in the long years, liker mosi 
they grow, till, at the last, woman be to man like 
perfect music unto noble words, till at the last, 
they grow a single pure and perfect whole — a 
two-celled heart, beating with one ftdl stroke 
—life." 

What a soothing philosophy this ; taught not 
firom books, but learned intuitively of a mother, 
one not skilled, save in gracious household ways, 
no angel, but a dearer being. Happy he with 
such a mother. Faith in womankind beats with 
his blood, and though he trip and fall he shall 
not blind his soul with clay. 

In the *' Idyls" there is the same beautiful 
imagery, simple grandeur in the narrative, and 

loftiness in thought and moral tone. 

" In Memoriam." Has ever time erected a 
monument to any of the heroes, or honor be- 
stowed on its votaries, a tribute so lasting, so 
precious as this ** In Memoriam" of a friend t 

r* Tis grief in its every mood ; now stormy, now 
subdued; now communing soul with soul, of 
that lost one ; now moaning to that yew-tree of 
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the Arthur who had sat neath its shade ; and 
through all comes the subdued plaint, ** ' Tis 
better to haye loved and lost than ne'er to haye 
loyed at all.'' We read it slowly, though eager- 
ly, weighing each thought till we haye made it 
ours, and can send up a silent echo of the sen- 
timent. Only a genius, lofty as that which 
created a " Paradise Lost" could write " In 
Memoriam." Only Tennyson could take a pri- 
vate grief firom his own heart and hold it before 
the world. Grief is tedious to a stranger, and, 
from the monotony of sorrow, we turn to mirth 
as a relief. But here it exhausts itself in plain- 
tive wails, and we never weary, nor think it 
morbid ; yet these are the same that anguish 
has ever wrung from the crushed heart; but 

genius has changed the tone. 
Interwoven with this cypress wreath are the 

rarest flowers of poetry, leaves and buds of 

thought, which have a language spoken only by 

heart and souL 

There are some poets who delight to soar and 

sing like the lark, ever higher, higher, till our 
dazzled eyes have lost the speck, and our hearts 
are tired of wishing that we, too, might have 
wings to follow. But Tennyson, like the eagle, 
takes us on his wings, always strong enough to 
boar us, even when his flight surpasses the flit- 
tering lark, <* where all the starry realms of 
7* 
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ishness, the knayery ; all is not lost if there be 
but one Enoch Arden. Faith in mankind, which 
we have so long endeavored to sustain on the 
surface of our fears, by catching at straws, now 
finds an anchor in this true heroic soul. But do 
you say, in your misanthropy, "We fear there 
are none such ; ' tis but the coinage of the poet's 
brain." It is not so ; it is the poet's heart, and 
not the brain, that speaks. Had there not been 
one such man on earth, Tennyson had not writ- 
ten "Enoch Arden." These men are not those 
whose exploits are blazoned through the world ; 
but in some little sea-port town, in the alleys of 
our crowded cities they live and die, and their 

name and suffering perish with them. Tes, 
though we know them not, there are such he- 
roes. 
, Where, in the whole realm of poetry, shall 

we find the equal, for depth of fortitude and 

heroism, to that prayer of the shipwrecked 

sailor, who, sayed after these many years, with 

gray hair and tottering steps, look through the 

window on the scene of happiness from which 

he is barred out 7 He sees his wife happy with 

another, and his children forgetful of their 

father, " and feared to breathe, lest he snould 

send forth a cry which, in a moment, like a blast 

of doom, should shatter all the happiness of the 

hearth. And there he would have knelt but 
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that hie knees were feeble, so that fiidling^ 
prone he dug his fingers in the wet earth and 
prayed." 

" God Almighty, blessed Sayior, 
Thou who didst uphold me on my lonely isle, 
Uphold me, Father, yet a little longer. 
Aid me, give me strength not to tell her ; 
Never to let her know. Help me not to break 
In upon her peace. My children, too, most 
I not speak to these ; they know me not ; I 

should 
Betray myself. Never. No father's kiss for me. 
The girl so like her mother, and the boy — ^my 



son." 



The genius of Tennyson, unlike our talented 
poets, whose numbers flow in a gentle uniform 
current, strikes ever out a wild deep stream, in 
some channel yet unknown. Each is a new 
creation, never modeled after its predecessor. 
We know not from the past what the future shall 
be. He paints such exquisite pictures as those 
old masters of Italy might have done, with tints 
known only to themselves, and which succeed- 
ing artists have spent their lives to imitate. 
Pictures like mosaics of precious stones, 
whose every point is a gem, and dazzles with its 
luster viewed separately. But when we stand 
back and drink in the design, we forget of what 
it is composed in the grandeur of the conceiH 
tion. 
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In the empire of the heart he is also supreme 
He knows its eyery recess, and lays it open with 
a tenderness that delights us. It is not so grand 
— so august as it might be ; but it is so true that 
we see the resemblance to our own, and rejoice 
that in the great brotherhood of the human 
family, one heart throbs in all, tossed alike by 
the same storms, and beating everywhere and 
forever to the same old tunes. 

Whatever be the poem from Tennyson's hand, 
one spirit pervades all, like the light coming 
through the stained glass of cathedral windows, 
tinting all with its own hue. 

Though he take that harp of the human heart, 
and make its thousand strings vibrate with 
strains that thrill the world. Through it all, 
clear and distinct, come the tones of ** Glory to 
God, in the highest ; on earth peace ; good will 
to men !'' 
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Mr. Eyerleigh was a kind-hearted, jocose 
man. He was generally called the squire, be- 
cause he owned much property in the neigh- 
borhood. The house was very old, approach- 
ed by a long drive, with a pretty Gothic lodge 
at the entrance. The rooms were all large, 
but low-roofed and somewhat dark, and much 
space was wasted in passages. 

Now, I suppose you will want me to describe 
Mabel. Well, I will do my best, but I assure 
you the task is a difficult one. In the first 
place, you must recollect she was little over 
fifteen ; she was tall of her age, and was often 
taken for eighteen or twenty. That she was 
▼ery pretty no one doubted. She was very 
fair, with hair of rather a dark shade of flaxen 
— wilful hair, that would twist itself into curls 
whether she liked it or not, and waved off a 
low, broad forehead. It was never braided 
down smoothly like that of other girls. Her 
eyes wore blue, with long, dark lashes. Her 
mouth was small, and her lips full and red ; but 
must I mar the whole picture by saying that 
her nose had an undeniable inclination upward? 
But to have appreciated her beauty, you should 
have seen the bewitching expression that peep- 
ed from beneath those silken lashes, and play- 
ed around the corners of her pretty mouth. 
She had, too, what is so rare, a musical laugh ; 
and every now and then a bright flush would 
suffuse her dimpled cheek. 

A merrier girl I never met with. No gloomy 
trials or anxious cares had clouded her youth. 
What was her disposition ? Was sho not spoil- 
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ed by being so little thwarted ? The seqael 
must show. 

Dorothea had been altering the carpet one 
day when Mabel came in, and had, of course, 
left at once. Very soon, however, the child 
found her way into the kitchen, and brought 
Dorothea back to her work, nothing discom- 
fited by her respectful protestations against 
coming to work ** while the mistress had com- 
pany." 

" No, no, Dorothea," said Mabel, laughing, 
"you must not call me * company.' Your mis- 
tress is my own dear mamma's cousin: and I 
intend to call her aunt, if she will let me ;" and 
those speaking eyes sought mine for an answer. 

** Dear child," I said, no longer able to con- 
trol my feelings, and drawing her into a close 
embrace, I half smothered her with kisses ; 
" dear, dear child, the love I gave your mother 
shall be yours." 

She smiled through the tears that had gather- 
ed in her eyes, and laughing happily, exclaim- 
ed, " Well, well, Mrs. Kirkross, I am afraid 
you have signed away all your peace ; I am a 
terrible bore to all my friends." 

" Wait until I tell you that you are one to 
me, you saucy little puss," I replied. 

At length she looked at her. watch, and de- 
clared she must be off directly. She had 
reached the door, haying bade me an affection- 
ate good-bye, when suddenly in she rushed 
again, asking if she had delivered her mes- 
sage. Upon being told that she had not, she 
laughed, and said, "0 aunty, that is too 
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naughty of me. Mrs. Everleigh sent all the 
compliments and polite messages in the world 
to you ; and papa — why I am not sure that he 
did not send his love. At all events, you must 
please not to hesitate to send to the Manor for 
anythUig you may wanf 

I thanked her, and sent my compliments to 
Mr. and Mrs. Everleigh, and away she flew 
down the little garden path, and out of the 
gate. 

So my intimacy with the Everleighs began ; 
and before Christmas it was firmly cemented on 
both sides. Christmas ! that blessed time, 
when new friends are made, and old ones re- 
newed ; when all the past is forgotten in the 
sacred joyous present. 

With much difficulty I was persuaded to close 
up my cottage in the middle of December, and 
go over to the Manor to spend the Christmas 
month. Accordingly I was soon installed at 
the Manor as Mabel's chaperone. Christmas 
was always a gay season at the Everleigh's. 
At one time there were as many as a dozen 
visitors staying in the house, mostly distant 
relatives. 

On Christmas Eve the children of the village 
school had tea provided for them, and on Christ- 
mas Day there was a dinner for twenty old and 
infirm people. Mabel was here, there, and 
everywhere. Amongst her step-brothers and 
sisters she was idolized. It was very pleas- 
ing to see how she laid herself out to amuse 
them. Though there was only a difference of 
three years between her and Mrs. Everleigh's 
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eMest SOD, yet the disparity seemed great, and 
the boy looked up to her nearly as much as he 
did to his own mother. It was quite foreign to 
her gentle and clinging nature to be arbitrary 
or dictatorial, so they agreed wonderfully. 

Mr. Everleigh was eridently proud of his 
lovely daughter. As to the gentlemen, they 
all raved about her, but she received their at- 
tentions with that childish simplicity which at 
once disarmed anything like serious flirtation, 
and at the same time made her doubly capti- 
vating. She was so accustomed to be made 
much of, that there seemed but small chance 
of her being spoiled ; and her extreme youth 
enabled her to do and say things that in an 
older girl would have been justly pronounced 
forward. 

I heard so much of Cousin Dick during the 
first day of my visit, that it was with no small 
degree of curiosity that I awaited his arrivaL 
He was a favorite ; even the servants had a 
kind word to say of " Mr. Dick," as they called 
him. 

At last the long-expected day arrived. Early 
in the evening a carriage drove up to the door. 
I was in my room when I was startled by a 
chorus of merry voices, exclaiming, ** Cousin 
Dick is come !" 

I opened my door, and hastened down into 
the old-fashioned square entrance, where the 
whole family of £verleigh*8 were clustered 
around the new-comer. The servants were 
bringing in package after package, and no one 
seemed to mind the nipping wind of a cold 
December. 
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Then in they rushed to the bright, blazing 
fire that sparkled on the drawing-room hearth ; 
for all the fires were on the hear^, even in the 
bed-rooms. 

Pleasure had mantled Mabel's cheek with a 
glow of the brightest pink. She poured out 
tea as usuaL After tea, the contents of the 
different packages were distributed amongst the 
eager young expectants. No one was forgotten. 

Very often I detected the eyes of the new- 
comer fastened earnestly and inquiringly on 
Mabel. Once it struck Mrs. Everleigh so for- 
cibly, that she said, with a smile, " Mabel is 
grown, Dick, is she not ?" 

The young man started slightly, seemed 
hardly to know what to say, and then replied, 
with a little confusion, " She is so altered, I 
should not have known her. A year and a 
half ago I left her a little girl ; now I find her 
a grown-up young lady." 

Mabel gave him a half-reproachful look, for 
he had spoken in a disappointed tone ; but in 
an instant she rallied herself, and observed, 
with an arch glance that in another might have 
been called coquettish, << Whatever I may look, 
Dick, I am not grown quite old yet ; and you 
and I are not going to quarrel because I am a 
few inches taller, are we ?" 

** If we do, Mabel," replied Dick, in a tone 
that seemed to me a great deal too earnest for 
the occasion, ** it will certainly not be my 
fault" 

The merry Christmas season glided away 
very quickly — it always does. Mabel and Dick 
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"That is scarcely probable," I replied, with a 
smile. But if jou take mj advice you will 
think no more of her until you return. She 
will then be quite young enough, and more 
likely to know her own mind." 

" Tes, and find some one else has run off with 
my treasure, I suppose," he said, rather bit- 
terly. 

" No, thank you, Mrs. Eirkross, I will know 
my fate before I leave." 

" But suppose, you find the woman of twenty 
as different to the girl of sixteen, as you 
found the girl of sixteen to the child you left 
eighteen months before !" 

" Oh I" he exclaimed, " it could only be to 
find her four years more good and beautiful^ 
were it possible. 

I said no more on the subject, and my visitor 
soon left. Early the following morning he 
was again in my little drawing-room, Mabel on 
his arm, a glow of bright happy pride on his 
brow, and a very becoming dif&dence on hers. 
I loved them both, and they had my hearty 
good wishes. 

Dick had to post a letter, and meanwhile left 
Mabel with me. Directly the door closed, 
down she was on her knees, her head renting 
on my lap. 

"Aunty, dear," she said, and the crimson 
flush glowed on her cheek, "tell me what you 
think about it. Poor Dick ! I thought he 
would go crazed last night, when I told him 
that though I had always loved him, I was too 
young to promise to marry any one. But he 
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seemed so miserable, and spoke so earnestly, 
that he soon made me say yes. I am glad I 
did now, for he is so happy." 

** Mabel, dear," I added, ^'his happiness is 
in your keeping, now ; he is brave and good ; 
do not bring him sorrow." 

" I could not for the world, aunty ; but oh I 
how I wish he were not going away for those 
long years." 



CHAPIER II. 

Mr. Everleigh was again a widower. His 
second wife had sunk gradually to a premature 
grave, leaving him with a large family of chil- 
dren, the youngest of whom was a child of 
only two years. Many of the fairest traits of 
Mabel's character exhibited themselves in 
her care for the motherless little ones. 

The young lovers kept up a very close cor- 
respondence. Letters were exchanged twice 
a week, and occasionally I had one myself. 

The time that had seemed so very long to 
look forward to, slid past us with noiseless 
step, 4ind I was quite startled by a letter from 
Dick, saying that he hoped to be home in March, 
and to be settled in life by that time twelve 
months at least. He seemed quite sure he 
should find Mabel just as he left her, and so in 
fact she was. 

In the autumn of the year I have just been 
alluding to as having brought me a letter from 
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Dick, there arrived at the Manor, amongst 
other guests, for a week's shooting, a Mr. Has- 
tings OWer. He had been in former years a 
great favorite with the Everleighs ; in fact, he 
told me one day in Mabel's presence, causing 
the crimson flush to mount to her brow, that 
he was an acknowledged beau of hers in those 
days ; that they had flirted immensely, and 
that he should never forgive that good-for- 
nothing sailor for running off with his prize. 

There was a flippant self-assurance in his 
manner that annoyed me excessively. I felt 
that Mabel was not safe in his society. He was 
handsome — undeniably so; most polished in 
his demeanor ; always carefully dressed, with- 
out at all risking the imputation of foppish- 
ness ; and when he pleased, what unutterable 
things he could look with those large brown 
eyes ! I was sure they had their influence with 
Mabel. A shade would cross her face at the 
least allusion to Dick, and I saw plainly that 
all was not right. 

For some time I forebore to allude to this 
state of affairs, lest my words should develop 
any latent feelings of preference for Mr. Olver, 
but at the end of a fortnight I spoke to Mr. 
Everleigh. I told him what was passing, and 
begged him to interfere, for Dick's sake ; but 
he only laughed, and said, << Olver is a gentle- 
man, Mrs. Eirkross ; and though it is very 
kind of you to interest yourself, I assure you 
that you need be under no apprehension that 
he will behave himself in any way unworthy 
of his position as such. Tou must make al- 
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lowanoe, too, for his former intimacy with my 
daughter." And with this the subject was dis- 
missed. 

My next appeal was to Mabel herself, as she 
sat by my side one morning. For some mo- 
ments I had yainly endeavored to interest her 
in talking about the absent Dick, as I had done 
before these vexatious days ; but she answered 
me listlessly, evidently with a mind pre-ocou- 
pied. I could restrain my indignation no long- 
er, and taxed her openly with faithlessness to 
her plighted troth. She burst into an hysteri- 
cal flood of tears ; a direct accusation was too 
much for her. 

" Oh, aunty, aunty I" she sobbed, « I am 
miserable. Tou know I really did love Dick 
when I promised to be his wife. I love him 
still ; but I love another better." 

<'And that other," I cried, "is Hastings 
Olverl" 

She did not speak, but bowed her head in 
assent ; then, after a while, with a view evi- 
dently, to extenuate her fault in my eyes, she 
continued, *< I was a child when Dick left and 
did not know my own mind. I had known him 
so long that it seemed natural for me to love 
him. It was scarcely just to extort a promise 
from me, and he so much older." 

" But," said I, half bewildered by the crisis, 
*<you do not mean to throw Dick aside? Tou 
surely will not crush that warm, true heart, 
that has been all your own for these many 
years ?" 

"No," she replied, " I will keep my word ; 
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my deeds are within my command if my love 
is not I will still be his wife, if he cares to 
claim me, when all he prized so much is given 
to another." 

«And to all this Hastings OWer has led 
you, Mabel," said I. «* Oh, my dear girl, be- 
lieve me, you have made a false step. Weigh 
the merits of the two men dispassionately, if 
you can, and then tell me in whose favor the 
balance lies. Do not lightly trifle with the 
happiness of one who but a month ago you told 
me was the dearest to your heart. Be sure 
this is no passing fancy. At least do not 
encourage Mr. Olver's attentions until Dick 
comes home, and you are released from the tie 
that binds you to him. Only recollect that he 
has yet had no opportunity of making you feel 
the wealth of love he bestowed on you before 
he asked you to be his wife. Remember how 
happy you were when you gave him yotir first 
love, and think how miserable you now are." 

To all this Mabel only sobbed the more, and 
murmured that it was not her fault ; she could 
not help it if Hastings seemed to her so much 
better than Dick. She did not want to make 
any one unhappy. What could she do ? She 
would tell Hastings to go away — ^that she would 
never see him again. Bat then she must tell 
Dick the truth, so it would be all the same, 
anyhow ; and she burst out afresh. 

Amidst her tears and lamentations, who 
should be ushered into the room but the verit- 
able Mr. Olver ! He looked at her, and then 
looked at me. I did not feel inclined, and 
8 
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MabeFs tears would not allow her, to give him 
any lucid explanation of the scene. He was 
soon seated by her side, soothing her as one 
might a peevish child ; and through her sobs 
she managed to say enough to tell him how 
matters stood. 

** I must not speak to yon, indeed I must 
not," she said; "I have been very wicked to 
encourage you all this time. If you really 
love me, go away and do not let me see you 
again. I am bound to another ; I can never 
be anything to you." 

This and a good deal more came gushing out 
with her tears. Mr. Olver looked almost fierce- 
ly at me, and, if he dared, I dare say I should 
have been treated to some of his conversational 
powers. But he was too self-controlled to for- 
get himself. lie bent down quite close to her 
cheek — I almost thought he touched it with his 
lips — and went on soothing her, saying gentle 
things, until he found he only made her cry 
the more. Then he tried, with more success, 
to rouse her. 

"Mabel!" he exclaimed, "you silly child! 
Who has put these notions into your head ? I 
thought I had fully convinced you that that 
child's play with Manners was no obstacle in 
the way of your regard for me. No one will 
convince me that he will be so mean-spirited 
as to plague you at all about a promise exacted 
when you were a mere baby. Cheer up, and 
act like a woman I Do not distress yourself. 
Leave it all to me, my pretty one !" 

I could not bring myself to say a word, so 
thoroughly was I disgusted with the whole 
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scene ; indeed it took so much the form of a 
lover's tableau that I left the room. By what 
means he at last succeeded in appeasing the 
poor child I know not, but in a short time 
Mabel passed down the path and out of the 
gate, leaning heavily pn his arm. 

My interference did no good ; it rather hur- 
ried things on to a climax. The next time I 
met Mabel she was all serenity and smiles 
Mr. Olver had found it no difficult task to get 
his own way in this case. It was ff om her 
father that Mabel inherited her pliability. 
That good gentleman was soon convinced that 
Mr. Manner's claim might easily and rightfully 
be laid aside ; that Mabel was unfit for a sail- 
or's wife ; that the repeated separations inci- 
dent to such a life would break her gentle 
heart ; that it was really a kindness to Dick 
not to allow the marriage to take place. So 
well and crafty had Mr. Olver planned his ar- 
guments, that he quite left the impression on 
the mind of Mr. EVerleigh that he was a friend 
to the man whose best treasure he was plotting 
to appropriate to himself. Oh ! give me a 
character that can form an opinion and stand 
by it ; not a mind like an echo, only able to 
repeat the sounds it hears. 

I almost despised Mabel after the scene I 
have described, and avoided her for many days ; 
but I suppose no one could long resist that win- 
ning smile, and my old love came back. When 
her new admirer was by her side she was full 
of life and merriment, basking in the rays of 
sunshine that escaped through the dark clouds 
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the task of stealing her heart, she was sincere 
and earnest in her love for Dick ; and that but 
for him she would have made the sailor a Iot- 
ing, truthful wife. Even had Dick been at 
hand to fight his own battles, I am pretty sure 
Mr. OWer's blandishments would haye been 
quite useless. As it happened, he had the field 
to himself, and he made the best of it. What 
honor can there be in a conquest where there 
is no foe. Had it been only his own happiness 
that was at stake, I should have felt appeased 
by the certainty that he was << gathering a rod 
to beat himself," as it did not require a very 
cleyer person to see that Mabel Eyerleigh was 
not the person to make Hastings Olyer's home 
a happy one to him. 
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this connection had been contemplated, and 
how suddenly and ignominioasly it had been 
severed. 

The New Year began, and still there was no 
news from Dick. Mr. Olver was expected at 
the Manor the first week in February. His 
parents would not spare him sooner, and Mr. 
Everleigh promised, that whether there was 
any communication from Mr. Manners or not, 
he would then give his full sanction to a formal 
engagement, and raise no obstacles in the way 
of a speedy marriage. 

One evening, toward the close of January, I 
was sitting by my fire, indulging in some of my 
long reveries, calling up the memories of the 
past — in fact, living in imagination my life 
over again. I had just had the tea-things re- 
moved, and the candles placed on the table, 
w^ere 1 could light them myself when my 
thoughts had wearied me. Dorothea was in 
the act of closing the shutters and drawing the 
curtains, when hasty footsteps sounded on the 
gravel, and the entrance-bell was wrung vio- 
lently. Who could the visitor be at such an 
hour? 

Dorothea went to the door, and I heard a 
voice familiar to me, though for a moment I 
could not quite recall to whom it belonged. 
Before I had time to speculate much, Dick was 
in my room, and my hand rested in his. One 
look at that honest face, and I read that he 
knew all the truth. 

He sat in the easy chair opposite to me, and 
we neither of us liked to broach the subject 
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uppermost in our thoughts. He was the first 
to speak. 

*• There is a sad change over yonder, Mrs. 
Kirkross," said he. ** I have hastened home 
only to rush into the shipwreck of all my hopes. 
It seems they did write to me ahout this pre- 
cious piece of intelligence, but the letter must 
have reached the office, just as I sailed." 

" What I" I exclaimed ; " and did you really 
come to Henton in ignorance of this freak on 
the part of Mabel ? Have you seen her ? Do 
tell me. Now you are come once more, that 
odious Olyer will be sent about his business. 
Oh, how glad I am poor little Mabel will be 
freed from a union with that selfish piece of 
aff'ectation !" 

An angry flash darted from my listener's 
eyes, and, in a voice full of concentrated indig- 
nation and grief, he replied, ** Mrs. Eirkross, 
do you imagine that, after this, Mabel Ever- 
leigh can ever be to me what she has been ? 
Never — ^never! I went into the Manor two 
hours ago full of hope and anticipation ; I have 
left it a blighted and disappointed man. I am 
here to bid you good bye forever. I shall start 
for London in the morning." 

" But," said I, " have you really seen Mabel? 
Do tell me what has passed ; I am your friend 
now, as ever ; you cannot tell what I have felt 
for you." 

" I believe you," he replied ; ** and pretty 
nearly the only friend to me now. When I 
came this afternoon to the house — once my 
happy home — and rang the bell, it was answer- 
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ed by old John. I asked for his young mis- 
tress; and though the good old fellow was glad 
to see me, there was a constraint in his man- 
ner that led me to fear that Mabel was ill ; but 
I was soon told that she was quite well. I was 
shown into a small drawing-room where she 
was writing a letter. She looked up, and re- 
cognized me instantly; and just at the first 
moment, even my jealous heart was satisfied 
with the bright flush of surprise and gladness 
that greeted me ; but when I was about to fold 
her in the fond embrace I knew to be my right, 
she drew back, turned deadly pale and burst 
into a flood of tears. At the same moment my 
eye rested on her writing-table, and caught the 
words, < Dearest Hastings.' I spoke angrily ; 
my feelings went beyond my own control — ^in- 
deed I hardly knew what I did say ; I only re- 
collect that her father entered the room and 
took me with him into the study, and there told 
me the facts of the case ; and whilst he was in 
the midst of the story there was a tap at the 
door, and Mabel came in, looking pale and 
agitated. She begged me to forget what had 
passed, and still let our engagement hold good, 
saying that she should soon forget her attach- 
ment to Mr, Olver. Mr. Everleigh got quite 
excited ; but I soon let him see, that if his 
daughter begged me on her knees, to take her 
for my wife, I would not. How could I trust 
her ? I should have respected her all the more 
if she had remained stedfast, one way or the 
other ; but, poor little girl, my heart is hers, 
though she has behaved so badly to me. I can 
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aged to step into my shoes by taking a dishon- 
orable advantage of my absence." 

My heart ached for the captain, when I look- 
ed at his pale, haggard face, so deeply marked 
by the traces of suffering. After a little more 
conyersation he rose to take his leave. I went 
to the door with him, and watched him by the 
pale moonlight, as he went down the garden 
and out of the gate. As I lost sight of him, 
the question arose in my mind, ** Shall we ever 
meet again ?" 

For a few days after Dick left, Mabel moped 
and fretted, until the rose died from her cheek 
and the lustre from her eye; then Hastings 
Olver came, and with him she soon forgot the 
one her faithlessness had driven into exile, and 
her wonted spirits returned. 

The father and mother of the bridegroom 
elect were much pleased with the connection, 
and delighted at the prospect of their son's 
settling in life ; so the marriage was fixed for 
an early day, directly the only obstacle in its 
way was removed; and before Midsummer, 
Mabel Everleigh was the bride of Hastings 
Olver. Stretched out before them lay a vista 
of wealth and happiness ; but to my imagina- 
tion there hung over the scene a dark cloud, 
and that cloud was the husband's overbearing 
and selfish temper. Mabel had been studied 
and flattered from her ' childhood ; but now I 
saw plainly that it would be her place to study 
and flatter. 

Again Mr. Everleigh married ; this time an 
elderly lady, who, by some incomprehensible 
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Mabel repented that she did not follow the 
adyioe of her best friends, and of her own 
conscience. She did not know the world. She 
did not know that the eye is taught not to 
cower and the cheek not to blush under the 
most atrocious hypocrisies. She did not know 
that a man may ** smile and smile, and be a 
Tillain ;" but, wise too late, she could not undo 
her own voluntary act. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Many years after the commencement of this 
story, I visited London, on a European tour. 
While there, I spent the evening at a friend's 
house. A large party was assembled, almost 
all of them unknown to me. One face there 
was that seemed strangely familiar to me, but 
the name of the gentleman, and where we had 
last met, had both escaped my memory. 

I was not long left in perplexity. Our eyes 
met, and we recognized each other. It was 
Captain Manners — the Dick of former days. 
We were mutually delighted by the rencontre, 
and talked over old times with much eagerness. 
He spoke of Mrs, Ol^er with a smile, — a half 
sad one, indeed, but still a smile; so much will 
time do in healing wounds, however deep. 

"It was years, Mrs. Kirkross, before I could 
get over that sad passage in my life," said he. 
" Even now, I came to England, believing that 
the world did not contain a woman who could 
interest me beyond a week, at most. But do 
you see that little lady opposite — there, the one 
with the large, soft eyes ? Well, she has taught 
me differently, and she has promised to be my 
wife. I shall retire from the service at once, 
and get a snug little berth somewhere or 
other." 
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" Why, Captain Manners, that is Miss Ryder, 
Mrs. Perry's governess," I exclaimed ! 

An amused expression flitted across his hon- 
est face, as he replied, ** The very same, my 
friend. Poor little woman, she is an orphan ; 
so am I, with no resting-place save among 
strangers Do you know that was the first 
thing that attracted me^owards her. Then her 
father and her brother were sailors, another 
bond of union between us ; and again, she has 
a will — a mind of her own." 

I was quickly introduced to Miss Ryder, and 
found her a sensible, quiet person, with a face 
redeemed from plainness by a magnificent pair 
of eyes, full of depth and expression. 

I learnt from Mrs. Perry, that from child- 
hood Miss Ryder's life had been one of anxiety 
and care for others; that she was indeed a 
lonely orphan. The dress she now wore was 
one of the deepest mourning, having but a few 
months since buried her mother, whom she had 
supported by her exertions. Mrs. Perry as- 
sured me that she had never met with a more 
beautiful character, so full of depth and self- 
denial. She was anxious to hear what I knew 
of Captain Manners, and I am sure I need not 
tell all I said of my dear old friend. 

" Well," remarked Mrs. Perry, when I fin- 
ished my panegyric, " he is not a whit too good 
for Mary Ryder." 

It was not many months before I received 
an invitation to the wedding, which took place 
from the Perrys' house Mr. Perry took a 
father's place, and gave away the bride. I did 
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not go to the bridal party, but a few montlis 
after I spent a week with the happy couple 
in their new home. It was the first of many 
happy yisits, and I now class Mrs. Manners 
among my dearest friends. Everything that 
wealth can purchase surrounds them ; but very 
often Captain Manners says to me, ** Of what 
value would all this be to me but for that warm 
heart that beats responsive to my own, and 
those bright eyes that seek out, and those ready 
hands that minister to my every want." 

May health and happiness attend the two, 
who, alone in the world, have thrown their lots 
together. 

From this cheerful picture I went at once to 
a far different one. An imploring letter reach- 
ed me from Mabel Olver. She was in sorrow, 
and I hastened to her side. 

Young in years, she was old in sorrow. 
Into the ten years since her marriage was con- 
centrated the misery of a life-time. She was 
like the tendril of an ivy-plant ; she had so 
long clung to some stronger arm for support 
and succor, that, when made to depend on 
herself — all her clinging tenderness rejected 
with coldness and disdain — the sweetness and 
amiability of her character shrivelled and died 
away. Mr. Olver had .lately begun to neglect 
her society entirely, and became as much noted 
as a roue, as he formerly had been for steadi- 
ness and decorum. 

Mabel fretted and sorrowed until her health, 
never robust, gave way, and it was to her 
death-bed that I was summoned ; and here, in 
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her darkened chamber, left alone to the care of 
hirelings, (with the exception of an occasional 
visit from the one who, for the love of self- 
gratification, had stolen her affections from him 
to whom they were pledged, and had promised 
to love and cherish her in sickness and in 
health), a lesson might have been learnt that 
would save hundreds of women from misery, 
hopelessness and degradation. Tes, it might 
teach many young people who are so eager to 
be married, that there is much beside wealth 
or position to be regarded in the choice of a 
companion for life ; — that there must be a suit- 
ability of age and temper, and a similarity of 
tastes and feelings ; without which, the life be- 
fore them will be but an irksome bondage. 

Poor Mabel ! I remained with her until death 
had forever stilled the heart that had once beat 
BO joyously, and hushed the voice that had 
brought gladness to Everleigh Manor in the 
long days past. It is frequently the lot of the 
aged to see the young and the loved ones fall 
around them — to brave the Autumn, and await 
the Winter; but beyond is the gladdening 
prospect of the long, bright and everlasting 
Spring. 
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But sure as three times three mak nine, 

I see by ilka score and line 
This chap will dearly like our kin*, 

Soleeze me on thee, Robin." 

He spent his nineteenth summer on a smug* 
gling coast at a noted school. In this society 
he appears to have first contracted habits of 
dissipation. Here he says, " Though T learn't 
to fill my glass, and to mix without fear in a 
drunken squabble, yet I went on with a high 
hand at my geometry till the sun entered Vir- 
go, a month which is always a carnival in my 
bosom, when a charming fillette, who lived next 
door to the school, overset my trigonometry, 
and set me off at a tangent from the sphere of 
my studies." 

In his twenty-third year he joined a flax- 
draper in Irvine, with the view of learning 
that trade ; but as he and his companions were 
giving a welcome-carousal to the new year, the 
shop took fire and burnt to ashes, leaving him, 
like a true poet, not worth a sixpence. When 
his father died, their ** all went among the hell- 
hounds that prowl in the kennel of justice ;" 
but the family collected a little money, and 
Burns, with his brother Gilbert, took the farm of 
Mossgiel, which is in the immediate vicinity of 
Mauchline. Here he met with Jean Armour, 
which event he records in the following lines : 

<• When first I came to Stewart Kyle 

My mind it was nae steady. 
Where'er I gaed, where'er I raed, 

A mistress still I had, ay ; 
But when I came roun' by Mauchline town, 

Not dreadin' any body, 
My heart was caught before I thought, 

And by a Mauchline lady." 
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In one of Bum's rambles his dog ran across 
some linen webs which she was bleaching 
among the Mauchline gowans, and he apolo- 
gized so handsomely that she took another 
look at him. At this time she was in her 
eighteenth year, with dark eyes, a handsome 
foot, and a melodious tongue. She made her 
way to the poet's heart, and kept the first place 
there till that heart ceased to beat. Her father 
was a Tery devout man, and a rigid Calyinist, 
and Jean, dreading his resentment, was wil- 
ling, while she loved the unforgiven satirist of 
the " Old Light" (as rigid Calvinism was then 
called), to love him in secret, in the hope that 
the tim« might come when she might safely 
avow it. She admitted the poet therefore to 
her company in lonesome places and walks be- 
neath the moon, where they both forgot them- 
selves, and were at last obliged to own a pri- 
vate marriage as a protection from Kirk cen- 
sure. 

Her father had cause to be angry ; but thro* 
his zeal his anger became tyrannous. In the 
exercise of what he called a father's authority, 
he compelled his child to renounce the poet as 
her husband and burn the marriage certificate. 
Burns, who loved her tenderly, went all but 
mad when she renounced him. He says, **This 
was a most melancholy affair, which I cannot 
yet bear to reflect on, and which had very near- 
ly given me one or two of the principal quali- 
fications for a place among those who have lost 
the chart, and mistaken the reckoning of ra- 
tionality. I gave up my part of the farm to 
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my brother, and made what little preparation 
was in my power for Jamaica." But before 
leaving his native country forever, he resolved 
to publish his poems. He got subscriptions for 
about three hundred and fifty copies. He pub- 
lished six hundred copies, and realized, after 
deducting expenses, about twenty pounds. 
<*This sum," he says, "came very seasonably, 
as I was thinking of indenting myself, for want 
of money, to procure my passage. As soon 
as I was master of nine guineas, the price of 
wafting me to the torrid zone, I took a steerage 
passage in the first ship that was to sail from 
the Clyde, * For hungry ruin had me in the 
wind.' " 

He had been for some days skulking from 
covert to covert, under all the terrors of a 
jail. " Mr. Armour having," as he expressed 
it, "uncoupled the merciless pack of the law 
at his heels." This was to cause Burns to en- 
ter into bonds to meet the responsibilities of 
his about-to-be paternal relation. " I had," 
says he, in his letter to Dr. Moore, "taken the 
last farewell of my few friends ; my chest was 
on the road to Greenock ; I had composed the 
last song I should ever write in Caledonia, 
* The gloomy night is gathering fast,' when a 
letter from Dr. Blacklock to a friend of mine, 
overthrew all my schemes, by opening new 
prospects to my poetic ambition. His opinion 
that I would meet with encouragement in Edin- 
burgh for a second edition, fired me so much 
that away I posted for that city, without a sin- 
gle acquaintance or a single letter of introduc- 
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tion. The banefnl star which had so long shed 
its blasting influence in my zenith for once made 
a revolution to the nadir, and a kind Provi- 
dence placed me under the patronage of one of 
the noblest of men, the Earl of Glencairn.'' 

It has been truly said that no author put more 
of himself into his works than did Burns. What 
were his characteristics? Generally — the 
masculine element in man, whatever that 
may be, was possessed by him in indefinitely 
greater volume and vigor than by ordinary 
men. There was no medium in his loves and 
resentments ; they were ragingly intense. We 
say his resentments ; for he was too generous, 
impulsive and kind to permit those to crystal- 
ize into hatreds. His grand passion, to be 
sure, was the sublime feeling of the world ; 
and because it is the strongest passion in the 
human breast, at least during the period of 
youth, every man is apt to think that it is strong- 
er in him than in any one else. Burns declares 
that he met with only one man who was a great- 
er fool ihan himself where woman was the pre- 
siding star. That man, he admits, exercised a 
great, and in this respect, an injurious influence 
upon him. So predominant and controlling 
was this passion in Burns, that he called it in 
respect to himself, **an amorous madness;" 
and because it was the most potent spring of 
life in himself, and the strongest sentiment he 
could address in others, his songs, ballads, 
poems and letters are full of it. 

It was a common remark that Burn's beauties 
were not other men's beauties. This may 
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readily be supposed because he contemplated 
woman not only with the heart of a man but 
with the eye of a sculptor. While his rural 
companions might be moved by rosy cheeks, 
and looks of rustic health, he was moved by 
beauty of form or by harmony of motion, and 
by expression which lightened up ordinary fea- 
tures and rendered them captivating. What 
would attract other men under the general char- 
acter of a pretty face, would have no charm 
for Bums. The woman who would command 
his admiration must have some preeminent at- 
traction either of mind or person. 

** Her tell-tale ankle is a spy 
Betraying fair proportion." 

There is no such a thing as personal charms 
apart from their mysterious connexion with, 
and indication of, moral qualities. Notwith- 
standing Burn's admiration of the poetry of 
form and the music of motion, his writings 
everywhere demonstrate that moral qualities 
mainly engaged him. Thus, speaking of Char- 
lotte Hamilton, he quotes and says : 

** Her pure and eloquent blood 

Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought 
That one would almost say her body thought." 

** Her eyes are fascinating, at once expressive 
of good sense, tenderness and a noble mind." 
And thus after, in one of his songs, describing 
a lady, "with the minuteness of anatomy," 
and setting her features like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver, he closes : 
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"But it's not her air, her form, her face, 
Tho' matching beauty's fabled queen ; 

' Tis the mind that shines in every grace, 
An' chiefly in her roguish een." 

Burns had a most chivalrous, hearty re- 
gard, and a manly affection for woman. In a 
letter to Miss Chalmers he says : " Surely wo- 
man, amiable woman, is often made in vain. 
Too delicately formed for the rougher pursuits 
of ambition ; too noble for the dirt of avarice, 
and even too gentle for the rage of pleasure ; 
formed indeed for, and hightly susceptible of, 
enjoyment and rapture ; but that enjoyment, 
alas, almost wholly at the mercy of the caprice, 
malevolence, stupidity or wickedness of an 
animal, at all times comparatively unfeeling, 
and often brutal." 

In a letter to Miss Davis he says : ** Still, 
the inequalities of life are, among men, com- 
paratively tolerable ; but there is a delicacy, a 
tenderness accompanying every view in which 
we can place lovely woman that are grated and 
shocked at the rude, capricious distinctions of 
fortune. Woman is the blood royal of life ; 
let there be slight degrees of precedency among 
them, but let them be all sacred." He adds : 
" Whether this last sentiment be right or wrong 
I am not accountable ; it is an original, compo- 
nent feature of my mind." 

Whatever may be said of Burn's intercourse 
with the other sex, there was too much genuine 
affection, too much heart-memory, too much 
magnanimity, constancy and fidelity in his at- 
tachments, to entitle him to the name of liber- 
9 
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tine. Take the closing yerse in that inimitable 
song, ** Highland Mary," — a song that never 
has been matched in the world's literature : 

"0 pale, pale now those rosy lips 

I oft hae kissed sae fondly ; 
And closed tor ay the sparkling glance 

That dwelt on me sae kindly ! 
And moldering now in silent dust 

That heart that lo'ed me dearly ; 
But still within my bosom's core 

Shall live my Highland Mary." 

Nothing could be farther removed than this 
from the language of the heartless libertine. 
So, also, the ** Cotter's Saturday Night" might 
bo quoted to show that whatever might have 
been the poet's indiscretions, or even crimes, in 
this direction, his heart and conscience were 
still undcbauchcd : 
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happy love ! where love like this is found ; 

heart-felt raptures ! bliss beyond compare ; 
I've paced much this weary mortal round. 

And sage experience bids me this declare — 
If heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 

One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
' Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair 

In other's arms breathe out the tender tale 

Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the 
evening gale. 

Is there in human form that bears a heart 
A wretch ! a villain ! lost to love and truth, 

That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art. 
Betray sweet Jenny's unsuspecting youth? 

Curse on his perjured arts ! dissembling, smooth, 
Are honor, virtue, conscience, all exil'd ? 

Is there no pity, no relenting ruth ! 

Points to the parents fondling o'er their child, 
Then paints the ruin'd maid and their dis- 
traction wild ?" 
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While in Edinburgh superintending the pub- 
lication of the second edition of his poems he 
was a lion of no common kind. His company, 
during the season of balls and festivities, con- 
tinued to be courted by all who desired to be 
thought gay and polite. Cards of invitation 
fell thick on him. He was not more welcome 
to the plumed and jeweled groups whom her 
fascinating Grace of Gordon gathered about 
her than he was to the grave divines and pol- 
ished scholars who assembled in the rooms of 
Stewart, or Blair, or Robertson. The classic 
sociabilities of Tytler, afterwards Lord Wood- 
houselee, or the elaborate supper-tables of the 
whimsical Monboddo, whose guests imagined 
they were entertained after the manner of Lu- 
cullus or of Cicero, was not complete without 
the presence of the plowman of Kyle ; and the 
feelings of the rustic poet, facing such compa- 
nies, though of surprise and delight at first, 
gradually subsided, he said, as he discerned, 
that man differed from man only in the polish 
and not in the grain. Among men he was pos- 
itive, dogmatic and impatient of contradiction; 
when woman approached, his look altered, and 
his eye beamed milder. His natural power of 
rendering himself acceptable to women stood 
him in good stead in Edinburgh when he was 
the object to whom the Duchess of Gordon, the 
loveliest, as well as the wittiest of women, di- 
rected her discourse. 

Burns, in person, was tall, sinewy, and of 
great strength and activity ; his forehead was 
broad, his hair black, his visage uncommonly 
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of humble degree, she had sense and intelli- 
gence, and personal charms sufficient, not only 
to win and fix the affections of the poet, but to 
sanction the praise which he showered on her 
in song. In a letter to Mrs. Dunlop, he thus 
describes her : "The most placid good nature, 
and sweetness of disposition, a warm heart, 
gratefully devoted with all its powers to love 
me ; vigorous health and sprightly cheerful- 
ness, set off to the best advantage by a more 
than commonly handsome figure : these, I think, 
in a woman may make a good wife though she 
should ne'er have read a page but the scrip- 
tures, nor have danced in a brighter assembly 
than a penny-pay wedding." 

To the accomplished Margaret Chalmers, of 
Edinburgh, he adds, to complete the picture : 
** I have got the handsomest figure, the sweet- 
est temper, the soundest constitution and kind- 
est heart in the country." 

With his young wife, a punch-bowl of Scot- 
tish marble, and an eight-day clock, both pre- 
sents from Mr. Armour, now reconciled to his 
eminent son-in-law, with a new plow and a 
beautiful heifer, given by Mrs. Dunlop, with 
about four hundred pounds in his pocket, a 
resolution to toil and a hope of success. Burns 
made his appearance on the banks of the Nith, 
and set up his staff at Ellisland. Ellisland is 
not far from Dumfries, a scene of rich, soft, 
warm beauty. The Nith is a lovely river. The 
writer of this glimpse walked a summer day 
along its course in days when railroads were 
few and blisters and adventures were many. 
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When Caesar invaded North Britain, as he 
approached the Nith, near Dumfries, he paused 
and, addressing his staff-officers exclaimed, 
Ecce Tyherum, behold the Tyber. 

If the concluding verses of Coleridge^s "An- 
cient Mariner" are true, then Burns was emi- 
nently religious : 

«* Farewell, farewell, but this I tell, 
To thee thou wedding guest; 

He prayeth well who loveth well, 
Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best who loveth best. 

All things, both great and small, 
For the doar God that loveth us 
He made and loveth all." 
To a love of man Burns added an aflFection 
for the flowers of the valley, the fowls of the 
air, and the beasts of the field ; he perceived 
the tie of social sympathy which united ani- 
mate with inanimate nature, and in many of 
his finest poems most beautifully has he en- 
forced it. But in Christianity he was a skep- 
tic. He says : 

"You'll find the best o' moral works 
' Mang black Gentoos and Pagan Turks, 
Or hunters wild on Ponotaxi, 
Who never heard of orthodoxy." 
This is not true nor consistent with some 
other statements of his. He wishes, for exam- 
ple, in a passage of much eloquence, that Chris- 
tianity may be true ; but if Paganism or the 
Koran may inspire as pure a morality as the 
Bible, then there is no ground for wishing that 
the latter may be true. He was in his heart as 
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democratic as the Kirk of Scotland, that edu- 
cated him. He acknowledged no superiority 
but the mental; he was disposed, too, from 
constitutional temper, from education and the 
accidents of life, to a jealousy of power, and 
a keen hostility against every system which 
enabled birth and opulence to anticipate those 
rewards which he conceived to belong to ge- 
nius and virtue. He wrote : 



"And by his bones who in a tub 
Matched Macedonian Sandy, 

On my own legs, through dirt and dub, 
I independent stand, ay." 

The reference in these lines is of course to 
Diogenes, who is said to have lived in a tub 
upon a lake, eating grasses and such things as 
he could find, and drinking water from a wood- 
en bowl, which he threw away upon seeing a 
boy drink out of the hollow of his hand. 
And being asked by Alexander the Great, of 
Macedon, what he would have, replied, ** Get 
out of my sunshine." That was all he wanted. 
Thus he matched Macedonian Sandy. And 
this was an assertion of human equality, finer 
and more pointed than any in the Declaration 
of Independence. It was humanity asserting 
itself against all that is external and circum- 
stantial to man, as wealth, fame, power. He 
despised creeds and had a constant quarrel 
with the clergy, because he thought they pre- 
sumed on their professional prerogatives, that 
many of them were lifted into consequence by 
professional caste alone, and that they were il- 
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liberal and hypocritical. " The Holy Fair," 

" The Holy Tulzie," " Holy Willie's Prayer," 
and many other of his pieces distinguished for 

wit, satire and genius of the highest order are 

marked by this antipathy. He never fails to 

take a fling at the clergy. Celebrating the 

death of his mare, Peg Nicholson, which had 

been formerly owned by a clergyman, he says : 

** Peg Nicholson was a gude bay mare, 
And the priest he rode her sair ; 

And much oppressed and bruised she was, 
As priest-rid cattle are." 

In a song which he is said to have regarded 
as his best love song, but in which judgment 
his biographers differ from him, he marks his 
contempt in some degree for authority, botli 
ecclesiastical and civil : 

" Yestreen I had a pint o* wine, 

A place where body saw na* ; 
Yestreen lay on this breast o' mine 

The gowden locks of Anna. 
The hungry Jew in wilderness, 

Bejoicing o'er his manna. 
Was naething to my hinny bliss 

Upon the lips of Anna. 

Ye monarchs tak the East and West, 

Fra Indus to Savannah! 
Gie me within my straining grasp 

The melting form of Anna. 
There I'll despise imperial charms, 

An empress or sultana. 
While dying raptures in her arms, 

I give and take with Anna. 
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Awa, thou flaunting god o' day ! 

Awa, thou pale Diana ; 
Ilk star gae hide thy twinkling raj 

When I'm to meet my Anna. 
Come in thy raven plumage night, 

Sun, moon and stars withdrawn a', 
And bring an angel pen to write 

My transports wie my Anna. 

The kirk and state may join and tell 

To do sic things I maunna ; 
The kirk and state may gang to hell, 

And I'll gae to my Anna. 
She is the sunshine o' my e'e, 

To live but* her I canna ; 
Had I on earth but wishes three. 

The first should be my Anna." 

In his letter to Moore, Burns says, " In my 
infant, and boyish days too, I owed much to an 
old woman who resided in the family. She 
had the largest collection in the country of tales 
and songs. These cultivated the latent seeds 
of poetry." These wild songs may have sug- 
gested topics to exert his muse upon and render 
him more at home where the supernatural ele- 
ment was to be handled. ^* Death and Doctor 
Hornbook,'* " Tam O'Shanter," and many 
pieces of less note, are examples of this. **In 
the inimitable tale of * Tam O'Shanter,' " says 
Scott, "Burns has left sufficient evidence of 
his ability to combine the ludicrous with the aw- 
ful, and even the horrible. No poet, with the 
exception of Shakspcare, ever possessed the 

* "But" means without. 
9* 
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power of exciting the most varied and discord- 
ant emotions with such rapid transitions. 

The farmers of Scotland are called after the 
names of their farms. Tom's real name we 
forget ; the name of his farm was Shanter ; so 
it is Tam of Shanter, the o' being a contrac- 
tion for of. He was a drunken, or rather a 
jolly farmer, who lived in the neighborhood of 
Ayr. Returning late one market night from 
that city, " powerfully refreshed," he passed 
several " eerie" places, well described in the 
poem, till he approached Kirk Alloway, a ruin- 
ed church on the Doon, but still in such a state 
of preservation that one can easily distinguish 
what it was, where he found a dance of witches, 
Satan furnishing them the music from a bag- 
pipes in a window-seat. Within a few rods of 
this ruin, and also on the Doon, there is an ele- 
gant monument erected to Burns, and in the 
base of this monument are placed the statues 
of Tam o' Shanter and Shoemaker Johnny. 
This statuary is exceedingly true and life-like. 
A company of ladies and gentlemen visiting 
the place, sent a rustic lass somewhat in ad- 
vance of them to discover what effect the statu- 
ary would have upon her unsophisticated mind. 
She turned round abashed, saying to the com- 
pany, " Come awa ! comeawa! the folk's at 
their meat," — that is, eating. In a niche in 
the base of this monument may also be seen 
the Bible which Burns received from Highland 
Mary when they pledged their mutual vows of 
eternal constancy and love. The Bible is open, 
and on its open page there is a lock of Mary's 
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hair, and but slightly tinged with gold. The 
visitor of this classic spot feels that he has in- 
deed lighted upon " a portion of heaven let 
down to earth." 

The poet died at the age of thirty-seven years 
and seven months. His wife was near her sixth 
confinement. He died — shame to Scotland — 
begging ; the burden of his petition being that 
if he did not die of disease he must perish of 
hunger. 

Burns! thou independent, noble, struggling, 
neglected soul, the jeweled hand of fortune 
never caressed thy manly brow, the sun of 
prosperity never rested on thy checkered path, 
yet thou art a glory to thy country and an or- 
nament to thy race. The children of all coun- 
tries are familiar with thy name. Princes 
build thy monuments, and nobles scatter flowers 
on thy grave. 

May the millions who trace thy history be 
warned by thy errors while they are improved 
by the example of thy virtues. 
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FIRST LOVE. 

Turning over papers — 
Dead-leaf drift of years — 

In the midst a letter 

Stained and dim with tears. 

Face of any dead one 
Scarce had moved me so ; 

There my First Love lying, 
Buried long ago, 

Darling love of boyhood, 
What glad hours we knew — 

Tears so sweet in shedding, 
Vows that were so true. 

Dear face, round and dimpled, 
Voice of chirping bird, 

Hardly then, for heart-throb, 
Any word I heard. 

But to know she loved me, — 
Know her kind as fair. 

Was in joy to revel, 
Was to walk on air. 

Happy, happy love-time, 

Over-budded spring, 
Never came the summer 

With its blossoming. 
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Our little town of Gossipton was in a stale of 
unusual commotion. Ejiots of people were 
standing at various corners, evidently discussing 
a subject of vast importance. The fact was 
this : The eccentric and somewhat miserly 
Jacob Braidwood, whose wealth was supposed 
to be fabulous, had died a few days ago, and this 
was the day of his funeral. " Well, what then? 
That, surely is nothing extraordinary." Ah, 
but after the funeral the will was to be opened 
and read, and public curiosity was excited to its 
highest pitch. A hundred thousand, two hun- 
dred thousand, four hundred thousand, half a 
million, — each and all of these sums were posi- 
tively reported to have been left, and the foTivt- 
nate legatees as positively named ; but, in truth, 
nothing really could be learned till after the fu- 
neral, which my little sister and I now watched 
passing the window. Then we equipped our- 
selves for an afternoon walk, and set out, pass- 
ing in our route, several groups of people, and 
also several houses, the closed windows and 
oareftilly drawn blinds of which looked the per- 
sonification of decorous woe. These houses be- 
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longed to yarious distant relatives of the deceas- 
ed, who eviilcntly expected a good share of 
the fortune. 

Lctty and I walked on, wishing that we too, 
could look for a legacy ; but as that was out of 
the question, we dismissed the subject, and en- 
joyed our walk. Returning home, we chose a 
road which w^ould save our passing through so 
many streets ; consequently we saw few people ; 
but just as we had almost reached our home, we 
met Mr. Brown, the rich grain merchant, whose 
wife was a third cousin of the deceased, and to 
whom rumor had assigned a large legacy. As 
usual, we bowed politely, but, in return, receiv- 
ed, only a distant nod, and a scowl directed to 
me. 

" How cross Mr. Brown looks at you, Nellie," 

said Letty. << What can be the matter with him ? 
Oh, His the will, Nellie," she suddenly added ; 
** he has not got any money." 

*^ But that needn't make him scowl at me in 
that way," said I, still indignant at the frown. 

On entering our own parlor we found my fa- 
ther and mother in deep conversation, whi(^ 
they suddenly broke off on our entrance, looking 
at each other, and then at us in rather an em- 
barrassed manner. Then my father said, appa- 
rently with an effort, " Nellie, I have news for 
you." 
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" News for me, papa ? I hope it is good, 
Nothing is wrong surely ?" 

" No, dear, nothing wrong," he replied. " It 
is- this ; Mr. Braid wood has left you a legacy.'* 

" Left me a legacy, papa ? — me I" I exclaim- 
ed. " Why, I never spoke to him ; it must be a 
mistake. Surely you are joking, papa." 

** Well, my child, it seems correct enough," 
said my father. " But I fear you will be a little 
hurt at the terms it is bequeathed in. Mr. Key- 
nolds, who was old Jacob's lawyer, showed me 
the will, and I have copied the part of it con- 
cerning you. Shall I read it to you, or shall 
you read it yourself ?^" 

"Read it, please, papa," said I. "But how 
can I be hurt ? He can't say anything very bad 
of me, can he ?" 

" My dear Nellie," said my mother, " there is 
nothing to hurt you much. Mr. Braidwood had 
not very refined feelings, and was very plain- 
spoken ; but you are sensible, Nellie, and won't 

mind." 
After all this preamble I felt quite nervous. 

« Well, Nell," said my father, " here it is ; 
we won't keep you any longer in suspense." 
My father then read as follows : "I give and 
bequeath to Ellen Warner the sum of twenty- 
five thousand dollars, because she is the daugh- 
ter of an honest man, and because she is so ugly 
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that she will never get a husband ; and farther- 
more, as some needy rogue might marry her 
for the sake of this, I stipulate that if the said 
Ellen Warner marries any one with an income 
less than fiyc thousand dollars a year, the said 
twenty-five thousand dollars are to be restored 
to my heir." 

What woman could confess that such words 
did not give her a pang ! I always had known 
that I was plain ; but to hear it thus broadly 
stated without any softening, was a shock. How- 
ever, I soon recovered from it, and said gaily : 
" Mamma, I am very much obliged to Mr. Braid- 
wood ; I always knew that I was ugly, and I al- 
ways wished for some money. And oh, papa, is 
it really mine ? and can I do what I like with 
it ?" the reality of my wealth now striking me 
very forcibly. 

" Of course, Nell, you cannot touch the prin- 
cipal just now; but the interest is yours, and 
you can soon begin to enjoy it. Mr. Braidwood 
has been very thoughtful ; he has left you the 
five thousand free of legacy-duty, and has di- 
rected that his shares in the Great Banking 
Company, which are of the value of twenty-five 
thousand dollars, be transferred to you; so that 
you will have no trouble in investing your money. 
The bank is paying six and a half per cent, just 
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" Then there will really be more than fifteen 
hundred dollars a year, papa, and I can spend 
it. Oh, how nice . Then, mamma, we will get 
a pony carriage for you; you know the doctor 
said it would make you quite strong if you could 
drive every day ; and Letty shall go to school, 
and we will get a new drawing-room carpet ; 
and you and I, mamma, will have new silk dress- 
es, and mine shall be bright blue." 

Fifty other bright visions floated through my 
excited brain, when my father, kissing me, said, 
" Well, Nell, I congratulate you on your legacy ; 
but with all these schemes you will soon spend 
it. We will talk it over, dear, when you have 
had time to think about it." And so saying he 
left the room. 

" Oh, mamma," said I, " I am glad now. I 

think it was kind of Mr. Braidwood to leave me 

the money because he thought I would not get 

married ; for you know, mamma, it is true I am 

plainj* 

<* You have the best and kindest face in the 

world to me, dear," said my mother ; << and you 

have been my greatest comfort in all our years 

of poverty ; and though Mr. Braidwood's words 

about you are hardly polite, I think with you 

that he was very kind in leaving you the 

money. He knew your father's embarrassments 

and that there could not be much provision for 
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jou. I know, dear, it has always weighed on 
your father's mind, that in his peculiar circum- 
stances there could be so little provision made 
for you and Letty, and this money will relieye 
him of that anxiety ; that is to say, Nellie, if 
you are not too proud to take money that has 
been left you " 

** Because I am ugly, mamma !" said I. **0h, 
no, I am not too proud ; and besides, think of 
all that the money will do. I always wished for 
some, but certainly did not expect it. But tell 
me all about the will, mamma, and who gets the 
rest of the money, and how much there is." 

"It seems, Nellie, that Mr. Braidwood has 
left about six hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. Of this, one hundred and fifty thousand 
is left in legacies of various amounts, yours in- 
cluded ; the rest of the money is left to a nephew 
hitherto unheard of, who is in Canada, and who 
thus succeeds to a fortune of five hundred thou- 
sand dollars. As this nephew was never heard 
of here before, his coming in for a large share 
of the fortune disturbs the many calculations 
made, and the will has taken every one by sur- 
prise." 

" I am sure it has surprised us not a little, 
mamma," said I. "What does Mr. Brown get?** 

** Five hundred dollars to buy a mourning 
ring," was the reply. 
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" That accounts for his scowl at me this after- 
noon," said I, and I related our wonder at Mr. 
Brown's cross looks. " Well, mamma, it is very 
strange to think of my having a fortune, and 
to think that instead of the beauty that gener- 
ally brings other girls their good fortune, it 
should have been the want of it that brought me 
mine. 1 don't think I shall grumble any more 
at my unclassical nose and large mouth." 

When left alone, I pondered with mixed feel- 
ings on my legacy. It was certainly rather hu- 
miliating to have it thus put before me, that I 
was too ugly to get married ; for I was obliged 
to confess to myself that, in spite of having 
reached the mature age of twenty- four unwooed, 
and of my plain face, I had always had a linger- 
ing hope that some one might love me, even with- 
out beauty, for the sake of the loving heart I 
could give in return. However, I consoled my- 
self with the reflection that Letty and I were 
now provided for, and that my dear father's 
mind would be thus set at rest. I also thought 
of the many comforts fifteen hundred a year, 
added to our slender income, would produce ; 
and then I began to feel rather proud than other- 
wise of my ugliness. If papa's eldest daughter 
had been a beauty, thought I, this fortune would 
not have been left to her; she would likely have 
been married, to be sure ; but then she wouldn't 
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Time passed on, I got accustomed to the idea 
of my wealth, and the nine days' wonder caused 
by Jacob Braidwood's will, my legacy and the 
unknown nephew, was in a measure exhausted. 
Of course I had to bear a good many satarical 
remarks on my legacy and its conditions ; but I 
had expected that, and was prepared for it ; 
though, after all, it was not very pleasant ; but 
these things died down, and were in time forgot- 
ten. 

We had got the pony-carriage I had planned, 
and it was my greatest pleasure to drive mother 
every day, and to watch the consequent im- 
provement in her health. We were all happier 
than we had been for a long time, as the crush- 
ing cares of poverty were removed from us. My 
father moved with a light step ; his embarrass- 
ments in business, and the consequent hardships 
entailed on his family, had weighed heavily upon 

him. These embarrassments were caused by 
the dishonorable conduct of a man for whom he 
had become security ; and though they were still 
to be surmounted, yet his heaviest care was re- 
lieved. Letty was happy at school, and was a 
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most promising scholar. And now that I too had 
leisure to cultivate my accomplishments, which 
were but scanty, it was discovered that my mu- 
sical taste was good, and that my voioe was un- 
usually fine. 

I had always been fond of music, but hitherto 
my talents had only been employed in singing 
old ballads to my father, or nursery rhymes for 
children. But now Herr Flimming, my music 
teacher complimented me highly, and went into 
raptures on all opportunities about Miss War- 
ner's voice. " You have one magnificent voice, 
mess," said he. " You would make your fortune 
on the stage." But I told him my fortune was 
made already. 

It was wonderful to see with how much more 

consideration I was treated, now that I was Miss 
Warner, the owner of twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, not ugly Nellie Warner, who was nobody, 
and had nothing. Our clergyman discovered 
that my voice was the very thing to lead the 
choir, a discovery never made before. I had nu- 
merous invitations ; in fact I had become quite 
an important personage. Many a time in my 
heart I thanked Jacob Braidwood for his legacy ; 
and thought, too, that it was well there had been 
that check to my vanity along with it, as other- 
wise my head would have been turned. 

In this way nearly a year passed on — a very 
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happy year. My mother's health was greatly 
improved, my father's spirits were lightened, 
and Letty and I were busy and happy. The un- 
known nephew, the heir to the large fortune, 
was expected daily. 

Mrs. Reynolds had issued invitations for her 
usual yearly evening party, which was looked 
forward to with delight by all the young people 
of our little community. When dressed on the 
evening of the party, I went to show myself in 
my new and pretty ball-dress, to my father and 
mother. I found an old friend sitting with them, 
who greeted me thus : " Miss Nellie, people will 
be saying you got your legacy on false pretens- 
es, for to-night you don't look at all like a young 
lady likely to want a husband." 

My mother looked at me fondly, and said, **I 
hope you will have a pleasant party, Nellie, 
dear." 

" Don't forget to wrap yourself up warmly, 
Nell," was my father's practical recommenda- 
tion. 

On arriving at the Reynolds', I found Mrs. 
Reynolds looking particularly important. 

** He's come, Nellie," she whispered after our 

greetings. 

" Who's come," I asked? 

"Mr. Cuthbert, the heir. Mr. Reynolds is 

with him just now, and he was to ask him to 
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Dancing began again, and in a sliort time Mrs. 
Reynolds entered the room, leaning on the arm 
of a tall and handsome man, the possessor of 
the bright eyes, and which were now sparkling 
with fun as he listened with an amused air to 
Mrs. Reynold's constant flow of words. They 
were passing in their promenade, the couch on 
which I was sitting, when a servant approached 
and summoned Mrs. Reynolds from the room. 

" Oh, Nellie," said she, "this is Mr. Cuthbert. 

You will amuse him till I come back." 

With this informal introduction she bustled 

oflf. Mr. Cuthbert sat down, evidently nothing 
loth, and cooly announced his readiness to be 
amused. I felt very awkward and nervous, and 
would have given anything for coolness like Mr. 
Cuthbert's ; for just then I could think of noth- 
ing to say. But he came to the rescue himself. 
" You were the singer a little while ago, were 
you not?" said he. I answered in the affirma- 
tive. *' Then I have to thank you for a very 
great pleasure," he continued; and in some 
neatly turned compliments he praised both song 
and singer, adding, *< that song has peculiar as- 
sociations for me ; but I love all songs. I am 
exceedingly fond of music, and am glad to find 
that I am likely to meet some kindred souls here. 
I did not expect it, I assure you ; for I was told 

this was the dreariest little town in the world, 
10 
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and see how it has been belied. I have only 
been here three hours, and I have been warmly 
welcomed by a motherly old lady, had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing a great many pretty faces, and 
of hearing a charming song admirably sung." 

Mr. Cuthbert's conversation and complimen- 
tary talents were evidently of a high order. I 
had no need to say a word. 

"There is one young lady in the town I should 
much like to see," continued this self-possessed 
individual, " and that is a Miss Warner, or Ver- 
ner, or some such name. Do you know her ?" 

"I know a Miss Warner," said I, "if that is 
the name." 

I had some suspicion of what was coming, 
but I wasn't going to announce myself. 

" Yes, I think that is the name," said he. 
" Has she had a legacy left to her lately ?" — 
"Yes," I replied. 

"And is she here to-night?" "Yes," replied 
I, again. 

" Pray point her out to me if you see her," 
said he. 

" I don't see her just now," I replied, which 
was strictly true, looking round, and striving to 
look nonchalant. 

" Now, Miss Lily," said he (he had evidently 
caught up my name wrong, and oh, how grate- 
ful I was), "do tell me what you would have 
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done had you received a legacy with the same 
stigma attached as Miss Warner's ? — for I sup- 
pose you know the circumstances. Of course in 
the remotest bounds of possibility such a thing 
could never happen to you," (I made a bow), 
** but let us suppose an impossible thing, and 
what would you do ? Would you not have in- 
dignantly refused the money ?" 

" No," I replied ; " I think I should have 
taken it, and been very grateful." 

" Even if you had been left it as you were too 

ugly to get a husband ? I thought no lady could 

ever forgive an assertion like that. And is Miss 

Warner, then, really so plain ?" he inquired. 

** Hideous," said I. 

** I should very much like to see her," said 

he ; ** she must have red hair and a squint, 

surely ?" 

I was saved replying to this question, as a 
gentleman came up and asked me to dance. 

I rose, quite delighted to get away from the 
troublesome cross-questioner ; I resolved, if pos- 
sible, to keep out of his sight for the remainder 
of the evening, as there was no doubt he would 
soon find out to whom he had been talking. " I 
have the best of it, however," thought I, some- 
what triumphantly ; •* it will put even his cool- 
ness out to find that he had been talking of me 
to myself." 
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The evening passed quickly. I had glimpses 
occasionally of the tall figure and bright eyes, 
but when I saw them in my vicinity I contrived 
to evade them by passing into another room. 

Next morning at breakfast I narrated my ad- 
venture, amid shouts of merriment from all. 

A day or two after this I drove mamma in our 
little phaeton, to call on Mrs. Reynolds, with 
whom we found Mr. Cuthbert seated. Mrs. 
Reynolds was delighted at seeing my mother, 
whom she had not seen, save on her sofa for a 
long time. After due introductions, and when 
the matrons had commenced a seemingly inter- 
minable conversation, Mr. Cuthbert came up to 

me. 

"Oh, Miss Warner," said he, can you ever 

forgive my rudeness the other night ? I do not 
know what apology to make, I have wandered 
here and there and everywhere for the last few 
days, hoping I might meet you, and crave your 
pardon." 

'» There is no apology needed," said I, in as 
careless a tone as possible, and striving to look 
dignified ; but it was of no use. The recollec- 
tion of our conversation, and Mr. Cuthbert*s 
perplexed face were too much for me, and I 
burst into a hearty fit of laughter, in which, af- 
ter a little polite hesitation, Mr. Cuthbert could 
not but join. 
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After this we were the best of friends imme- 
diately, and had a delightful chat, whilst the el- 
ders discussed everything and everybody. At 
last Mrs. Reynolds said — "you young people are 
very merry. Come here, Nellie and tell us what 
it is all about." 

I could not resist the temptation of being mis- 
chievous, so I related to Mrs. Reynolds how 
anxious Mr. Cuthbert had been the other eve- 
ning that I should point out the plain Miss 
Warner to him ; at which the kind old lady 
laughed till the tears came. There is nothing 
like laughter to break the monottony of a mor- 
ning call, or for making people friends in the 
shortest space of time. I think that was the 
pleasantest morning call I ever remember to 

have made. 

As Mr. Cuthbert assisted us in our little car- 
riage, he said to mamma, ** I hope, Mrs. War- 
ner you will allow me to call and make my apo- 
logies in a proper form ;" to which she of course 

replied in the usual formula, that we should be 
glad to see him. 

Mr. Cuthbert was for the next few months 
the lion of our town. Having not only his own 
handsome appearance^ but his handaon^ for- 
tune to recommend him, he was a general favor- 
ite, and was courted and feted on all sides. Mo- 
thers and daughters welcomed him as an eligible 
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person, while the male members of the family 
recognized in him the wealthiest inhabitant in 
our town, probably at some future period to rep- 
resent us in Congress, and have great influence. 

The young heir took all this attention as cool- 
ly as possible, and made himself at home eyery- 
where. He was not long in availing himself of 
the permission to visit us, and indeed *! must 
say a considerable part of his time was spent in 
our house. Our mutual passion for music was 
a great bond of union — though to be sure he 
could have had music anywhere, for just at this 
time music was most assiduously cultivated by 
all our young ladies — but I think our first intro- 
duction went a great way in strengthening our 
friendship. At length came the denouement, and 
the last and most wonderful effect of my legacy, 
for to it, in the first instance, I attribute, and 
always sh-all attribute my happiness. Mr. Cuth- 
bert proposed, and was accepted, for he would 
not be refused, though I in vain told him he 
ought to marry a beauty, and that people would 
call us Beauty and the Beast. 

" If they do, Nellie," said he, " I shall be 
quite agreeable ; for I always thought you a 
beauty ; and if they call me the beast it can't 
be helped." And so this self-willed individual 
had it his own way. 
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Gossip at first refused to believe this startling 
supplement to the altogether exciting story of 
Jacob Braid wood's will. 

"What ! plain Nellie Warner induce the rich- 
est and handsomest man in the country to marry 
her ! — the idea was incredible ;" and as I told 
Hugh, ho was very much felt for on the occasion. 

"My only regret on the subject," said he, "is 
that I have more than five thousand dollars a 
year, and that you may keep your legacy, for I 
even grudge you that, Nellie darling. I should 
like my wife to have nothing to give me but her- 
self." 

His wiflh was gratified, for with his consent, 
and with the sanction of my dear father and 
mother, the wonderful twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars were settled on Letty. But Letty won't 
need the money to get a husband, for instead of 
being ugly, she bids fair to be a beauty ; and I 
can wish her no better fate than that she may 
be as happy as her plain sister. 
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ifl Tery hard that, because a fellow is not a ge- 
nius, he should be considered a fool, and be 
treated by his female relations as if he were a 
harmless lunatic. 

My troubles were caused by my being too 
good-natured. When I left my home and came 
down to liye at the old place, I was well pleased 
to leave my mother to manage everything, as she 
was accustomed to do. It spared me no end of 
trouble ; and as she seemed thoroughly to enjoy 
the worry and annoyance of visitors and ser- 
vants, it seemed a very good arrangement. I 
made but one proviso— I must be allowed to 
ohoose my own horses, my own wine, and my 
own wife. About these three I was resolute and 
determined, as, knowing my mother's disposi- 
tion, I had need to be. At first, poor simple 
mortal, I really imagined the conditions of the 
treaty would be complied with. For three bliss- 
ful months no one drove my horses witliout my 
special permission ; the butler managed the cel- 
lar to perfection, and not one of the hard-favor- 
ed, stuck-up, sonata-playing girls, in whom my 
mother's soul delights, infested our abode. 

Matrimony was a sore point between my mo- 
ther and me. If I could believe for one mo- 
ment that any living woman possessed all the 
virtues which my motSier was always saying her 

daughter-in-law must have, I would have re- 
10* 
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with tmnka as high as my head ; my study was 
made the receptacle of card-board boxes, (full 
of flowers, I think) which I was forbidilen on 
pain of the most awful penalties, to touch or 
knock down ; and if I veutured into one of the 
sitting-rooms, I . was either told not to sit down 
for fear of crumpling the dresses and mantles 
which were strewn around, or appealed to to 
know if this was not a " sweet bonnet," "a dear 
little hat," or a "love of a parasol." 

The house was going to be filled from the cel- 
lar to the garret ; there were to be six brides- 
maids, three with blue wreaths, and three with 
pink, and I was ordered to invite six nice eligible 
men for them to flirt with. Now I should bo 
very much obliged to any kind person who would 
explain to me what a woman's idea of a "nice 
man" is. I thought that a fellow who could 
ride a steeple chase and win it, flick a fly off 
his leader's ear, play billiards and mix the best 
punch, had a decided claim to be called a " nice 
man ;" so when my mother and Fan ordered 
six "nice men," I instantly proposed Jack 
Stormaway. We were sitting at breakfast at 
the time, and I had no sooner mentioned poor 
Jack's name, than Fan gave a scream and nearly 
dropped her coffee*cup, while my mother drew 
herself up to her full hight, and said, looking 
at me half angry, half grieved, " My poor boy." 
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" You are out of your senses, Charlie," said 
Fanny, recovering from her fright, and briskly 
nibbling away at her toast. *' Why, what would 
Feodora and Clarisse say to that dreadful man ?'* 

" Why, you don't mean to say those Musgrave 
girls are coming !" I exclaimed ; *' then I'm oflF, 
that's all!" 

Again my mother drew herself up and said 
(but this time quite sternly), " Charles, I am 
really ashamed of you !" 

Since I have known Minnie, I don't care what 
the women say, so that she thinks I'm right ; but 
at that time, when my mother came the tragic 
over me, I used to fancy I had done something 
awfully wicked. Accordingly, when she looked 
at me when she said this, I got red and began to 
eat game pie voraciously. 

" Feodora and Clarisse are highly connected, 
highly educated, sensible young ladies," con- 
tinued my mother ; "I only wish I could per- 
suade one of them to become my daughter-in- 
law I" 

"Heaven forbid!" I piously ejaculated — I 
couldn't for my life help it; I was positively 
boiling with indignation. / marry one of those 
Roman-nosed, piano-spoiling females! Never, 
if I knew it. Fan made a little sign to my mo- 
ther, which I know meant, *< Leave me to man- 
age him." 
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" Fm very sorry that T have asked Feodora 
and Clarisso to be my bridesmaids," said Fan. 
" If I had known you disliked them so much, I 
would not have done it for worlds. It can't be 
helped now, can it? and I'm sure my darling 
old brother won't leave his sister to be given 
away by a stranger, will he ?" 

As she spoke, Fan pressed her rosy cheek to 
mine. What could I dD but mumble that I would 

stay? 

"Who are the other girls that are coming ?" I 

asked, in order to turn the conversation. 

" The two Jephsons ; Alfred's sister, Amy, 

(Alfred was Fanny's intended) and a cousin of 

theirs, Minnie Grey." 

" What ! can you not get off asking that Miss 

Grey ?" inquired my mother. I particularly 
dislike having girls here of whom I know noth- 
ing; which meant, in plain English, "Charles 
is such a fool, that if an artful, designing girl 
came here, there is no knowing what might hap- 
pen." So I immediately made up my mind to 
like the cousin. 

"No, it would never do," replied Fanny. 
"Alfred would be dreadfully hurt. Minnie has 
lived with them so much that she is like a sister 
to them all. He says in his letter here,'* and 
she pointed to one beside her just arrived, "that 

he hopes her invitation has already reached 
her." 
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<*Why, where is she ?" " I asked. " I thought 
Alfred had gone home." 

"So he has," replied Fan; "but Minnie is 
away on a visit, so Amy had to send my letter on 
to her." 

" Have you ever seen her ?" I asked. • 

" Only once," replied Fan, " and then only 
for an hour or two ; she left Fordhill just as I 
arrived there." 

"And what did you think of her," I asked, 
is she pretty ?" 

" Well, I can't exactly say," replied Fan ; 
" Gentlemen admire her very much, I'm told, 
whereas I did not see anything remarkable about 
her except that she has a very expressive face. 
She rides splendidly, though she is not fast, and 
dances well, too, they say ; but she is not a bit 
accomplished^ — does not play, nor sing, nor do 
anything that's amusing." 

" Poor girl ! poor girl !" said my mother, 
shaking her head. "How dreadful it must be 
for her, entirely deprived of all intellectual re- 
sources I I am really afraid, Fanny, that she 
will feel uncomfortable here ; the Musgraves 
have such highly cultivated minds." 

"Don't trouble yourself about that," I ex- 
claimed ; " I'll take care of her ; and if the 
learned Feodora and the subtle Clarisse come it 
too strong with Kant and Renan, why, I'll have 
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MoUj Gibflon brought round, nnd take Minnie 
out for a ride." 

"Charles," said my mother, with groat majos- 
ty, " if you must indulge in such conversation, 
let me beg of you to reserve it for the ears of 
your friend Mr Stormaway an<l your other stahlc 
acquaintance. Your tone is anything but fit for 
your sister's ears." 

In due time the Musgraves arrived ; tliey met 
me with even more than their usual warmth of 
manner, and condescended (yes, the profound 
Feodora lowered herself so far) to "chaff" me 
about the length of my moustaches, which she 
declared frightened her, they were so fierce and 
warlike-looking. 

It was evident that the Musgr avian tactics 
had undergone a great change ; for, instead of 
them both throwing themselves at me like balls 
at a trial iron plate, Clarisse now stood aloof 
from the direct attack, and left the field com- 
pletely to Feodora, That damsel, after a furious 
cannonade, apparently chose to consider the 
enemy as having surrendered, for she suddenly 
ceased fire, and assumed a sliy coy bashfulncss 
of manner utterly and ludicrously at variance 
with her stem Roman nose. Kant and Qoethe 
seemed gone the way of all flesh ; she descend- 
ed to my level, asked me to take her round the 
stables and show her the kennel, and began to 
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intersperse her conversation with choice quota- 
tions from BelVs Life ; she took my arm on all 
occasions, as though by right ; called me Charlie 
when no one was by, and talked of the union of 
souls until my blood ran cold with fear. I seem- 
ed utterly at her mercy, for my mother helped 
her when she could ; and Fan was much too oc- 
cupied with Alfred and her finely, to care what 
became of me. As for the Jephson girls, they 
were far too great nonentities to get up a coun- 
ter-flirtation with. They were no match for 
Feodora, and gave me up, body and soul, the 
moment her green eyes appeared in sight. 

Minnie arrived at last. A pretty well-round- 
ed figure, and a head of bright curling hair, 
not deformed with one of the hideous waterfalls 
which ladies wear now, were the first points I 
noticed in her. Later, I saw that her eyes were 
large, bright, and that her lips, when she smiled, 
disclosed two rows of tiny pearly teeth, like a 
child's. I was attracted toward her at once by 
the great contrast she formed to the Musgraves; 
but I had very little chance of talking to her, 
as, being master of the house, and my mother 
closeted with Fan, I was incessantly tormented 
for orders, or expected to provide amusement 
for the company. If I did escape my cares for 
a minute, and go in search of Minnie, she was 
always so surrounded that I could scarcely get in 
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a word. Now, don't think from this that Minnie 
was a flirt, for she was as far removed from any- 
thing of the kind as a girl can be. But she was 
full of life and spirits, and had a degree of fresh- 
ness and animation about her which is very at- 
tractive to most men. The women were natural- 
ly all furious with her ; and, with the exception 
of Fan, who, having drawn a prize in the matri- 
monial lottery herself, could afford to be gener- 
ous to others, declared that she was a bold, for- 
ward girl ; and what the men found to admire 
in her they could not imagine. 

There was a regular scene in the library one 
morning. It was a very wet day, and sitting so 
many hours in each other's presence had made 
the womenkind downright venomous. They had 
abused all their friends and acquaintances until 
they were tired, and, looking about for some- 
thing to do, espied Minnie playing backgammon 
with Harry Cunningham. This was far too good 
a chance to be missed. Here was a splendid 
opportunity for punishing poor Minnie for being 
Buch a favorite ; and so they began the attack, 
indirect at first, but fast becoming personal. 
How women do ** give it" each other ! I don't 
believe the same number of men could have 
thought of as many cutting sarcasms in a year, 
as those ladies did in half an hour. I never felt 
so uncomfortable in my life. I could not, as a 
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gentleman, tell them to be quiet in my own house. 
But then Minnie was a guest too ; and though 
she tried hard not to let them see that their 
speeches stung her, I could see a crimson flush 
of indignation mount to her cheek, and two or 
three times she opened her lips to speak. 

Now, in a novel, when tlie hero is in a predi- 
cament like mine, he is always relieved in a 
providential manner. He gets a telegram, sum- 
moning him to the death-bed of some wealthy 
old uncle ; or a servant rushes in to say the 
kitchen chimney is on fire. But as I, alas ! am 
no hero, but only plain Charles Bertie, no such 
lucky event broke up our circle ; and, with vis- 
ions of hysterics and fainting fits (of which I 
saw shadows in the distance) dancing before me, 
I tried to think of some way to break up the 
party. In vain — in vain ! I could think of noth- 
ing — at least of nothing likely to succeed, for 
the ladies were far too intent on cutting each 
other up, to heed any mild proposition, such as 
music or a game of billiards, when suddenly fate 
befriended me. In my agitation I seized the 
center ink-stand, and all of a sudden — I don't 
know how or why — the contents ran all over the 
table-cloth. It was like the touch of a fairy's 
wand. When I looked round, the ladies had all 
vanished, and Minnie and Harry Cunningham 
were smiling at me from the other table. 
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** How terribly awkward you are, Mr. Bertie," 
Baid Minnie, demurely ; but the look she gave 
me amply rewarded me for my black deed. 

The day before the wedding we were tremen- 
dously busy preparing for the charades and tab- 
leaux vivants which were to come oflF in the 
evening. The Musgraves considered themselves 
great actresses (which they were in one sense), 
and, of course my mother was delighted to for- 
ward their views of showing themselves oflF. I 
never could act. Whenever fate and untoward 
circumstances had conspired to push mc forward 
into public life, I had failed so signally, and 
brought such disgrace upon my fellow actors, by 
laughing when I should have looked pathetic, or 
forgetting my part, that everybody had given up 
asking me to join in such things. Now, on this 
particular occasion, I was particularly anxious 
to be amongst the performers, at least I wanted 
to be behind the scenes, and would gladly have 
accepted the most menial occupation, such as 
taidng care of the properties, shifting the scenes 
or looking after the lights, for I was gettirg very 
<< spoony" on Minnie, and, to confess the honest 
truth, very jealous of Harry Cunningham. He 
never left her side for a moment ; no one else 
could get a word from her ; and Clarisse Mus- 
grave, looking like a dyspeptic toad, had told 
me the whole day "just to look there. Had I 
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ever seen such a desperate flirtation ? No, she 

could not call it a flirtation ; It really looked 

quite a serious aff'air." 

It was not exactly the thing to put a fellow in 

a good temper, was it now ? and that with my 
mother's continually watching me every time I 
went within fifty yards of Minnie, and being con- 
tinually held by the button when I wanted to be 
off' to my scene-shifting duties — for I had been 
exalted to that responsible position — I was in as 
bad a temper as I ever was in my life by the 
time the charades fairly began. Everything 
went vrrong with me that night. I could not get 
Minnie to myself for a single instant ; whereas 
Feodora bestowed her company upon me the 
whole time she was off' the stage, and would 
have seized my arm to go down to supper, had I 
not made a frantic plunge in Minnie's direction 
when Feodora approached me. Harry Cunning- 
ham was too late for once, and I triumphantly 

led Minnie down stairs. 

Now I dare say those who read this will fancy 

I am a fellow with plenty to say for himself, but 
they never made a greater mistake. Before I 
married I could not talk at all ; and now, when 
I make this acknowledgement in print, it is be- 
cause I am so happy, and that I can't teU Min- 
nie in words how much I love her, and how much 
obliged I am to her for taking such a stupid old 
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husband as I am, when she might have had 
Cunningham and Heaven knows how many more, 
who all talk away with, a hundred-horse power. 
I always liked girls who could amuse me ; so, 
even before I had finished helping Minnie to 
tongue and chicken, my ill-temper had all van- 
ished, and I felt as happy as a king. You may 
be sure I never gave her up the whole of the 
remainder of the evening, spite of all mother's 
black looks and Feodora's fascinating smiles, 
and I went to sleep to dream of a pair of truth- 
ful, gray eyes, sparkling with delight, and of 
the soft little hand which had slightly returned 
the pressure of mine as I bade her good-night. 
The morning light dissipated all my bright 
thoughts. I woke with the weight of an awful 
responsibility hanging over me. Only think of 
my having to lead Fan right up the church, and 
say "I do," when the clergyman asked, "Who 
giveth this woman to be married to this man ?" 
It was almost as bad as getting married myself. 
I felt sure I should never be able to pilot Fan 
safely to the altar in that long dress of hers ; 
and then the breakfast ! I knew but too well 
what my fate would be. Oh, if speech-making 
were but out of fashion ! I grew hot and cold 
by turns as I though what a fool I should make 
of myself before Minnie, and remember the way 
my mother would fix her eyes on me while I was 
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speaking. Oh I if I only dare play with a fork 
while I went through the fiery ordeal ! but I 
knew this might not be: " Well, it is no good 
thinking about it," I said, disconsolately, as I 
proceeded with my toilet ; " the more I think 
the worse it seems. I had better make haste 
and try to forget it." 

It was still early when I finished dressing, but 
the whole house seemed astir ; hasty footsteps 
passed and repassed my door continually, and 
agonized tones proceeded from many of the 
rooms, " Just bring me a shoe-horn," or "Tell 
some one to come and lace my dress directly." 

I recognized the voice of the last speaker and, 
without thinking stepped hastily out of my room. 
Immediately the door next mine was opened 
about an inch and a half, and a voice which sent 
a thrill coursing through my veins said, "Oh, 
Mary, bring some small pins — Miss Ford has 
used them all." 

Quick as thought I ran back into my room, 
snatched up the pin-cushion, and hurrying back 
knocked at the door. It opened instantly. 

" That's right. How Good gracious I" and 

it was slammed in my face amid a chorus of 
mingled shrieks and laughter, but not until I 
had caught a glimpse of the prettiest little figure 
in the world, wrapped in the folds of a rose- 
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colored dressing-gown, with tiny slippered feet 
peeping out below. 

Turning round, enchanted from the sight, mj 
eyes rested upon the stalwart form of Miss 
Clarisse Musgrave, who, in her privileged char- 
acter of bosom friend, was on her way to the 
bride's apartment. I can't say that, in her case, 
the deshabille was an improvement. She greet- 
ed me with a snort, something between an in- 
dignant ironical laugh, and a cat caughing. 

"Well," she exclaimed at last, "I must say 

I never thought such things would go on under 

dear Mrs. Bertie's roof I I have heard a great 

deal of Miss Grey's proceedings, but really this 

surpasses all !" 

" What in the world do you mean ?" I inquired 
indignantly. 

"How innocent we are I" she said. " *What 

do you mean?' Ha! ha! ha!" she laughed; 

and before I could detain her, she ran down 

the lobby, and disappeared into Fan's room. 

What had I done now ? Something awful, X, 

felt sure ; and perhaps Minnie's stay with us 

would be rendered still more uncomfortable by 

my thoughtlessness. That detestable Clarisse ! 

— what need had she to come prying about 

the lobby in that way ? What will my mother 

say ? Well, Amy was with Minnie, that was one 

comfort, for nobody dares say anything to her ; 
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and perhaps, in the confusion and hurry of tho 

day, Clarisse will forget all about it ; and with 

this faint hope, I would console myself. 

I did not see Minnie at the early breakfast ; 

she was down first, and had gone up to her room 

again before I appeared, so that I only had a 

glimpse of her before church, and that was when 

Harry Cunningham was handing her into the 

carriage ; but she blushed and smiled at me, 

and that strengthened me for all I had to go 

through. 

Heaven be praised I it was over at last, — the 

ceremony, and the breakfast, and the departure 
of the happy pair for the bridegroom's seat ; of 
all of which, and of the ladies' dresses, the 
country papers gave elaborate and highly-col- 
ored descriptions ; and the speeches were made, 
at which I did not disgrace myself so utterly as 
I had expected ; and the six " nice men" having 
fulfilled their duties of flirting with the six 
bridesmaid's, to the very letter of the law, had 
gone out to recruit their strength by a smoke ; 
and the six bridesmaids, flushed and happy, had 
retired to remove their six white dresses and 
their wreaths, and to rest a little before the ball 
in the evening, when my mother sent for me. 

"I'm in for it now!" I mentally exclaimed; 
" but so that Minnie escapes, I don't care." 

Somehow or other, since I had known Minnie, 
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my motlier's influence seemed suddenly on the 
decrease. As one gained, the other lost. 

" Charles," said my mother, as soon as I en- 
tered her dressing-room, (that awful room which 
had been a chamber of horrors to me all my life) 
"the subject upon which I speak to you is an 
extremely painful one ; I see by your counte- 
nance that you understand me. Miss Grey, I 
am sorry to say, seems a " 

" Now, my dear mother," I interrupted, "don't 
go on with this subject; if Clarisse has been 
telling you any of her lies " 

" Charles !" exclaimed my mother. 

" Well, fibs or stories," I went on, getting very 
angry and confused; "it is very wicked and 
malicious of her ; and by Jove, I'll tell her so. 
Minnie didn't do anything ; she thought I was 
Mary, and so she asked for some pins as she was 
nearly dressed ; at least she had a nobby little 
dressing-gown on, and she shut the door in my 
face when she saw who it was." 

" Charles, Charles, don't let passion run wan- 
ton with your reason in this manner," said my 
mother. "Calm yourself, calm yourself. My 
poor boy, you don't know what you are saying." 

"At any rate, I know what I mean, mother," 
I replied, getting still more angry, "and that 
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<* Spare me," she said ; "spare me at present, 
I beg you, Charles. I panted with my only 
daughter this morning, which is sufficient sor- 
row for one day, without my son's adding to it 
by his intemperate disrespectful language." 

" Good heavens I mother!" I exclaimed, "do 
not talk to me like that, or you'll drive me out 
of my senses. Let me tell you about Minnie." 

" By * Minnie,' do you mean that unfortunate, 
misguided girl. Miss Grey ?" asked my mother, 
with a superb air. 

"Misguided! unfortunate!" I indignantly re- 
joined. " How can you apply such terms to the 
prettiest, nicest, aye, and the best girl in this 
house?" 

" Listen to me, Charles," said my mother, 
shaking her head compassionately. "I am 

tired of this subject, and your violence positive- 
ly alarms me. I have Only this to say : If at 
the ball to-night you persist in showing Miss 
Grey the absurd attentions you have done since 
her arrival, I shall be forced io write to her 
aunt to-morrow, and beg her to send some one 
to fetch her niece home immediately, and I shall 
explain my reasons to the young lady herself." 

My mother sailed majestically out of the room 
as she spoke, leaving me in the most unpleasant 
predicament I had ever been in yet. 
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What was I to do V — leave Minnie to dance 
with Harry Cunningham tlie whole evening, or 
risk my mother's speaking to her ? No ; I knew 
far too woU what my mother's " speaks" were. 
My darling Minnie should never be insulted un- 
der my roof, if I could help it ; for you see my 
mother's opposition, instead of weakening my 
love, had the eflFect of increasing it a thousand 
fold. If I dared my fate at once, and asked 
Minnie that very night — that very hour, to be 
my wife, what then ? What a blow it would be 
to Feodora and Clarisse, and what a rage my 
mother would be in when she found she was not 
to choose her own daughter-in-law ! But sup- 
pose she refused me ! — and why should I venture 
to think otherwise? Why should she accept a 
stupid fellow like me, with nothing on earth to 
recommend him except his honest love for her, 
when Harry Cunningham, so handsome, so ac- 
complished, was evidently desperate about her? 
No ! I dared not risk my fate yet. I would de- 
lay knowing the worst as long as I could; and 
in order to insure Minnie's visit being as long 
as possible, I would for one evening do violence 
to my feelings, and devote myself to that horri- 
ble Feodora. 

How T got through that night T don*t know to 
this day. FMrst Feodora and then Chirisse hung 
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upon my arm until, to my fevered imagination, 
the whole room seemed full of Musgraves. In 
whatever direction I turned, a Musgravian coun- 
tenance seemed grinning and leering at me, ex- 
cept when my eyes fell upon Minnie and Harry 
Cunningham. Several times during the evening 
I caught her eye, but the moment she observed 
it she turned away and began talking and laugh- 
ing again with Harry Cunningham. Was she 
engaged to him ? Never before had I seen her 
80 bright and animated ; her eyes were flashing 
and her cheeks wore a brilliant rose-color. 
Yes, ihcre was no doubt, Harry had forestalled 
me, and I had only to resign myself as best I 
might. I felt as miserable as it is possible for 
mortal to feel. I could stand it no longer ; so, 
making the best excuse I could, I retired among 
the evergreens behind a lot of old ladies, from 

whence I could watch Minnie and her lover un- 
observed. 

For some time my whole attention was absorb- 
ed looking at their movements ; then I was sud- 
denly recalled to myself by hearing my mother 
say, "You see, my dear Mrs. Hounslow, my 
son has not much mind ; so he must marry a 
woman who has enough for them both. I will 
have no fool in my family. Poor Charles had 
taken an absurd fancy into his head, but T soon 
put a stop to it. Ho will ultimately, though per- 
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haps not just directly, marry Miss Musgrave, 
who is a highly principled, highly educated girl 
— all I could wish. It is so far a settled thing, 
that if you are questioned upon the subject, you 
have my authority for announcin'g an engage- 
ment." 

I nearly bounded off my chair. Not much 
mind, indeed ! Is it possible, too, I was already 
engaged — and to Miss Musgrave. At any rate 
I would soon prove that I had enough mind to 
choose a wife for myself. A fool in the family ! 
as if Minnie were one ! I marry Feodora ! no ; 
not if there were not another woman in the world. 
I was determined now ; this was the one drop 
too much. I would risk everything — and at 
once, before another hour had passed, and ask 
Minnie to be my wife. Perhaps she was not 
engaged to Cunningham, after all. I rose di- 
rectly, and went in search of her ; but Herry 
was still at her side. In vain I made pretext 
after pretext to get rid of him ; he would not 
go, and I was forced to go to bed as undecided 
as to my fate as ever. 

All night long I tossed, and tumbled, and tried 
in vain to sleep. I rose in the morning in a re- 
gular blue fit. The state of things I found be- 
low was anything but cheering. The rooms 
were in that wretched state of disorder which 
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always follows a ball. Not one of the guests 

was visible, so I breakfasted alone. 

I strolled into the library ; for it was a good 

thinking place, and I had plenty of food for re- 
flection. I took some cushions off a sofa, spread 
them in the broad, low window seat, and throw- 
ing myself upon them, stared vacantly out at the 
rain, and wondered if Minnie were really en- 
gaged to Cunningham. Any one who has found 
himself in the same predicament, will not be 
surprised to hear that the monotony of these 
proceedings soon made me sleepy, so I let down 
the curtains in front of me, stretched myself out, 
and was soon in the land of dreams. How long 
I remained there I do not know ; but when I 
woke there were voices eagerly disputing some- 
thing near me. Now, I hope every one will 
give me credit for being too honorable to listen 
intentionally to a conversation certainly never 
meant for me ; but the fact is that when I was 
first roused, I was still in that stupid state which 
always follows heavy sleep, and before I could 
announce my presence, the conversation was 
such as to render it more considerate to the 
speakers to remain where I was, unseen. Feo- 
dora and Clarisse were sitting on the sofa close 

to me ; the latter was speaking. 

" Well, I think, Feo, I had better write to 

mamma this morning and tell her how things are 
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looking. It would be a great pity to go away 
now, just as you are sure of him." 

"That's just it! Am I sure of him?" said 
Feo. " I assure you, my dear, that though he 
danced with me all night, he did nothing but 
look after tJiat Minnie Grey." 

"Oh, that's nothing," said Clarissc. Mrs. 
Bertie would never hear of such a thing. She 
is quite on your side ; and the poor young man 
is such a fool, that he does all his mamma tells 
him. Oh, I do wish he would make haste and 
propose, down-right! This would be such a 
jolly house for me to stay in ; and we could get 
rid of * dear mamma,' as the soft youth calls 
her, in no time." 

"Trust me for that," said the amiable Feodora. 
" I'd keep him in order without his mamma's 
help. That is the best part of marrying such 
an idiot, you are sure to get your own way. I 
can turn him round m\ little finger even now ; 
so what would it be if we were married ? If it 
were not for that Grey girl, I should be quite 
sure of him." 

"Oh, never mind her," said Clarisse. "You 
devote yourself to the young man, and leave 
Minnie to me. It would be very strange, indeed, 
if I could not make this house too hot to holfl 
her. I feel sure she is smitten with him ; but 
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never you fear. Did you not see liow she flirted 
witli Harry Cunningham last night ? That was 
all because I told her that that great muff Char- 
lie made fun of her to the other men. As if he 

knew how! Ha, ha, ha! Hush! — here she 
comes." 

Minnie opened the door ; but seeing who oc- 
cupied the room, was about to shut it again, 
when Clarisse called out, ** Oh, do come here. 
Miss Grey ! We are quite alone, and we want 
your opinion. Only think ! Feodora declares 
Mr. Bertie is handsomer than Mr. Cunningham ; 
but that is only because he is so sweet upon her. 
Don't blush, Feo — ^you know he is. Now, Miss 
Grey, don't you agree with me, that Mr. Cun- 
ningham is by far the handsomest, the most 
amusing, and the nicest of the two ?" 

I could almost hear my heart beat. Upon 

Minnie's answer hung all my hopes. Clarisse 

had herself asked the question I was so anxious 
to have determined. 

" Have you not made up your mind ?" said 
Feodora. 

" Miss Grey, is too modest to say Mr. Cun- 
ningham," said Clarisse; "but of course we 
know what she means." 

"You are wrong," said Minnie, slowly. 

" What, do you mean to say, that after last 
evening, you still pretend to say you like Mr. 
Bertie best ?" retorted Clarisse. 
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"Oh, if you have come to the question of lik- 
ing," said Minnie, flushing, " I like Mr. Bertie 
far the best; he is more honest and kind-hearted, 
and one could always rely on him." 

I could scarcely control myself. I thought of 
coming forth and proposing before them all, 
and only the strongest possible effort kept me 
in my hiding-place. 

" How flattered he would be if he could only 
hear you," said Clarisse. "I am sure he would 
do this ;" and she walked up the room in a lu- 
dicrous imitation of my manner, took Minnie's 
hand, shook it nearly off, and said, " Thank you, 
Miss Grey, you are a stunning girl ; but don't 
tell my mamma I said so." 

" He wouldn't do it at all," retorted Minnie, 
indignantly. *' I wonder you can like to laugh 
at him in his own house. You would not dare 
to do it to his face." 

"Perhaps you'll tell hinj^ about it," said Clar- 
isse, sneeringly. " It is quite in keeping with 
the set you have made at him eyer since you 
came. Even Mrs. Bertie was remarking upon 
your conduct this very morning, and saying 
what a pity it was that some girls were so utter- 
ly lost to all sense of self-respect. Come, Feo- 
dora, evil communications corrupt good man- 



ners." 
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them, Minnie's head fell forward ; she covered 
her face with her hands, and tears began to run 
through her fingers. I could not bear it any 
longer. I sprang up and stood beside her. 

"Minnie — Miss Grey, I mean, I beg your 
pardon — I have heard all that has just passed 
between the Musgraves and yourself," I began. 
" What you said made me more happy than I 
can tell ; but I want you to say a little more ; 
you know what I am, Minnie. 1 have nothing 
to recommend me ; I am a great stupid fellow, 
not half good enough for you ; and I'm not so 
handsome as Cunningham ; but I love you dear- 
ly, and if you will take me as I am I will do all 
in my power to make you happy." 

"Minnie's answer was like herself: "You 
are handsomer, and better, and dearer to me 
than all the world," she replied. 

So we were married, and my mother took the 
thing quieter than I #ad ventured to hope for. 
She gave in gracefully when she saw the game 
was up . She likes Minnie now. The Musgrave 
girls have gone to try their luck elsewhere, but 
quite out of our neighborhood ; and when my 
mother takes our first baby upon her knee, even 
she is forced to confess that there is no happier 
couple than Minnie and I. 
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A quaint old castle is memory ; a place of 
many curious windings — of many nooks and 
corners where we*ve stowed our treasures away. 
Somewhere up in the turret is a room, with its 
windows darkened ; shadows of old forms loom 
in the corners for statues ; pictures, with crape- 
covered frames, look down at us from the walls. 
We're sadly tired sometimes with the heat and 
dust of to-day's highway ; memory is a cool 
and shady place ; we stop an hour, and go out 
refreshed. 

One evening not long ago, a little weary of 
pacing backward and forward in the hall of 
this old castle, I heard a sweet voice sing an 
old song. I followed the sound gladly, till its 
echoes died away at the door of this same tur- 
ret-chamber. I entered, brushed the dust from 
a painting at the farther end, and stood to look 
at it. 

The sky was gray; the clouds, drifting about 
as they did that day, shut us down like a lid to 
the ocean. But the billows leaped up angrily, 
as though they thought of breaking through 
the arch. Wind-phantoms stalked among them, 
and, between them both, they kept the old ship 
rocking. On deck there was gathered a little 
band of us, shivering in the cold. In the midst 
was the coffin — only a box of rough pine plank ; 
standing about were the sailors, the captain and 
a few passengers. It was not a long service 
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we had that day — all too short, it seemed to me 
— they came so soon to the end, where we were 
bowed for the last prayer, where they sang the 
last hymn. All was ready now for the burial. 
Whatever last looks there were for her had 
been given. I know not if there were any one 
to give her that last unfelt, unheeded kiss ; if 
80, her angel had thanked them. They had 
drove the last nail, and her white forehead had 
not throbbed more for the repeated stroke. The 
sailors carried the burden to the side and, hard- 
ly surmising their purpose, I leaned way over 
to see the end. The cords were slipped around 
the coffin; they lowered it over the ship's side; 
the sea lifted its black arms to receive her ; the 
burden slipped out ; a splash — a plunge — she 
was gone. 

The wind wailed long and loud through the 
cordage, the waves broke over the stern in 
showers of tears, and, childlike, I wondered 
that men should be so pitiless — how could they 
speed on and leave her there alone, forever, 
with the sharks, and whales and sea-monsters, 
whom I had so often dreamed of ? What would 
she think when she woke down at bottom in the 
cold and darkness ? 

Oh, if they could have brought her back 
again and kept her only a little while, till we 
saw some cluster of rocks, or some desert- 
island where they could leave her, if they must 
— there, the sun would be nearer, and the birds, 
instead of the fishes, over her ; but they threw 
her in and hurried away, and the sea was only 
too glad to take her. 
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So hangs the picture in memory. Not like 
some that came after, in the country grave- 
yard, so quiet, sleepers could but rest in peace, 
its archway and white stones gleaming through 
the trees ; where the somber hues, the coffin, 
and the rattling earth, are softened by the 
fragrance of flowers, the tolling of church- 
bells, and the glad sunlight. It hangs there, 
dark with the storm-clouds, angry with tem- 
pests, dreary as the sea, hopeless as despair. 
So it was. But the light of one who is the re- 
surrection and the life, falling upon the others 
so warmly, is reflected back upon this, and 
takes away some of the blackness, with thought 
of the day when even the hungry sea shall 
give up its dead. 

I have learned something of her story since 
then. Her lover bad gone before. He had 
found a spot of earth in this New World that 
he could call his own, had built a little cottage 
for his bride, and joyfully sent the message, 
" Come !" Bravely she answered, " I am com- 
ing," and fearless and alone, started on her 
long journey. 

The pine-covered hills of her Father Land 
were growing dim in the distance ; but love, 
hope, trust, cheered her, pointing ever to those 
shores, growing nearer now, where was a new 
home, and a well-known form in the door 
awaiting her. But an island lay between them 
— the island of the blessed. A mist was over 
her eyes and she saw it not — only the earthly. 
But as her life-boat drew up closer, she knew 
the dark-robed pilot at the helm was Death. 
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ken. He had then sternly said yea and nay ; 
the result was an outburst of temper. 

" Eunice ! I do not wish to be your master, 
but your companion. I make no laws for you. 
If you will not gratify my unselfish requests, 
you cannot expect attention to yours." 

"But you are so unreasonable, Charles., Now 
the idea that it isn't proper for me to ride with 
Harry Gleason ! Must T be tied up at home be- 
cause you are shut up in your office ?" 

"No ; come down to the office ; a walk will 
benefit you?" 

"Now you see what the motive is in forbid- 
ding me to ride with Harry ; you are ridicu- 
lously jealous! You must know that I love 
you better than anybody else." 

" Eunice !" and his voice grew harsher, " I 
do not think a man's wife justified in the course 
you take. I come home to my dinner and find 
you away on a tour with some of your foolish 
friends— Mrs. Ellis, very likely. My ears are 
delighted with a graphic description of dress 
goods and bonnets when you do rush to the 
table. At tea hour, I receive you from the 
arms of Harry Gleason, as he assists you to 
the pavement, or find you sitting at his feet, as 
you have no time to do when I sit in the self- 
same chair ; that reflects no honor upon me. I 
hear every day that young Gleason has turned 
Emery's wife's head. It is not very pleasant. 
Again. You never ask if I am reaping any 
reward for my days of diligent toil, and I find 
no rest from the labor when evening come. 
The opera, the concert or party merits your 
best attention, and it is necessary that I attend 
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you. When there, you find agreeable company 
and leave me to do the same. When you wish 
to return home you give me due notice, and 
then relapse into grim silence. I might as well 
be without a wife," and the contracted brow 
displayed rising displeasure. 

The little woman tapped the floor impatiently 
with her foot, and turned pale with anger. 

"A large estimate you place upon me, cer- 
tainly. I shall noi make a drone of myself, 
however. If you are pleased to mope, do so ; 
I shall not bend to such whims. I did not mar- 
ry you to turn into a fossil. You have no more 
right to interfere with my every-day life than I 
have with yours, and I shall never pry into the 
affairs of your dusty office. I despise a strong 
minded woman, and only these peer into busi- 
ness matters. I wish no more sermons, Mr. 
Emery. If you are disappointed in your mar- 
riage it is your own fault — I didn't propose." 

** I shall never speak of the subject again, 
Mrs. Emery I am glad we understand each 
other, however," and he passed out. 

She was alone — this wife of a year, who had 
•promised to be Charles Emery's second self; 
this wife, who let the purest emotions of her 
heart lie cold and dead, while she nourished 
silly caprice. She was not happy. The leaves 
of her rare house plants glistened in the golden 
sunlight. The stranded bars on the velvet car- 
pet counted the hour of mid-day, and yet she 
had not moved. Again and again quick taps at 
the door slightly aroused her ; but she shook 
her head and did not arise. Was she repenting 
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that bright morning ? By no means ! She 
was thinking bitterly of the close fetters that 
bound her to the noble soul of her husband. 
Blindly she resolved and reresolved to establish 
her independence, saying, as she arose to 
dress : 

"I love Charles dearly, but I cannot spoil 
him by cringing." 

She went down to dinner alone — it was a 
habit she had. Once she was in her place be- 
fore her husband. When he came he merely 
bowed, and ate his repast in silence, He bow- 
ed again, and was in the street. Then a little 
pain was in Eunice's heart. He had always 
bade her good bye in their own room, and she 
half expected that day to listen to a perfect 
torrent of self-reproaches 

Mrs. Ellis called immediately after dinner, 
and Eunice forgot the clouds of the day in a 
recital of city news and the contents of the 
dry goods stores. Then Harry Gleason dashed 
up to the door with his prancing bays, and, 
donning her prettiest hat and mantle, she was 
soon by his side, chatting and laughing with 
all her old thoughtlessness. 

" Look up, Eunice," said her companion, 
"there is Mr. Emery." She did look up, and 
saw a cold, dark face, so iron-like that she ut- 
tered a cry of astonishment. 

** Upon my word, Eunice, you are getting 
tragical." 

** Not so unless surprise may be called tragic. 

The truth is, I never before had the most re- 
mote idea where Charlie's ofl&ce was ; I expect- 
ed it was in a more elegant place." 
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" More eonTcnient t 
toa much of a baok-» 
himself proper recreiitioD. Not one day will 
be spend for a joUj time, and lately Le is silent 
and cTerlastinglj in a, brown studj. Do get 

A lov, musical laugb. came f^om her heed- 
less lips. 

" Get him out of it. One might as well at- 
tempt to punch the light out ot the aun ; he is 
a mere atom io the gay world." 

There was a strange curl of Oleason'e lip as 
he spoke, and a steel; flash from his eye. 

" Strangely mated," he said. " You must 
find little congeniality in him. I have noticed 
you generally leave him for a wall-flower," and 
the steely glance was a flash of lightning. 

" Charlie is a dear, good husband; — take 
me home, Harry." 

Tho reins were tightened, the carriage grated 
against the wheels, and the way to the stylish 
boarding-house was traversed in silence." 

" Shall I come in t" asked Harry. 

" Yes, oertaiuly," she replied, hnowing that 
that man, with his magnetic eyes and powerful 
influence, should never be by her side. The 
cup of tomptation was held to her lips, and 
she sipped peacefully, never beholding (he ser- 
pent that coiled in its depths, with its poisoned 
tongue and hideous biss. Site sipped and 
laughed, and placed her hand in his. 

" Eunice, I believe you are not happy. You 
are the viU of Charles Emery, but you love 
me. Do not start; you know it; I know it! 
The world is very wide, there is plenty of room 
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for two paths : he may take one ; you and I, 
the other. He is not capable of loving you as 
you should be loved — come with me." 

Eyes that scintillated with dewy tenderness 
looked into her soul, and the serpent in the cup 
hissed and leaped to her heart, coiling about it, 
piercing with his fangs, until she was mute 
with agony. Shocked, yet unable to resist, she 
turned an ashen face up to his ; but the quick, 
firm step of her husband echoed in the hall, 
and his hand opened the door. Harry Gleason 
whispered, " To-morrow," and passed out. 

A look of mingled pain and scorn came over 
Mr. Emery's face, and he followed his rival. 

Eunice — the tempted, was alone again. In- 
stinctively her young rebellious heart yearned 
towards her dead mother. The pale, cold face 
came up before her with reproachful eyes. She 
realized then how easily she had strayed — how 
unmindful she had been of her marriage vow. 
A wife, and never had her duties received a 
thought. Charles had been patient — she might 
ask forgiveness ; but her cheeks burned with 
the humiliating thought. Never I She could 
not, would not bend. Misguided Eunice ! She 
did not know that man's strong nature turns 
from resentment to tenderness before a wo- 
man's gentle influence. She did not know that 
a soul, mayhap, would be saved by the old kind 
look, and a repentant word. 

Hours sped their sure flight and Charles had 
not returned. Morning dawned clear and 
bright, only to taunt the bitter remorse that 
was cankering in the heart. She essayed to 
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keep back the anguish that came to her lips in 

low sighs, expecting him to return. Only the 

post-boy came with a letter. 

" Eunice : I realize the truth. I am a burden 
to you. I will not dishonor you by obtaining a 
divorce ; I desert you, upon which grounds you 
can obtain one. Charles Emery." 

That was all. Mute despair settled upon her. 
The pure love she had thrown away was lost in 
the boundless sea of sin. Life was worthless ; 
yet as the cold, dark river crept about her, she 
shivered and cried, " Oh, let me live I" 

Three years had passed. Eunice Emery was 
Eunice Emery still. She did not sever the tie 
between Charles Emery's life and hers ; since 
he had left her a stronger tie bound her soul 
to his. She scorned the tempter, and the tempt- 
ed bowed at the Savior's feet crying, "Make 
me clean." The merciful One had taken her sin 
from her, and pointed out a plain path of duty. 

Three years of purifying suffering had taken 
the elastic beauty, but given a new inner life. 
She was thinking of the dull pain that was 
ever in her heart, notwithstanding the Comfort- 
er who had come to her. Tears fell from her 
Bad eyes, but a gentle hand wiped them away. 
Looking up, she beheld a form — a face she had 
never expected to greet. 

** Charles, forgive !" 

It was not hard to utter the word then that 
should have been uttered three years before. 

" No, Eunice ! I was impetuous. It is I that 
must say, « forgive.' I had too little patience. 
Come, let me see if these months have changed 
you." 
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"Yes, Charles; in soul and looks. I have 
looked into angry seas, but the smile of the 
Creator has produced a calm. I know now 
why many lives are blighted in their summer- 
time. Women, while young are not taught the 
true meaning of 'love, honor and obey.' Love, 
they consider a series of attentions from their 
husbands. They do not know that it is a vital 
power that must be kept alive by every-day 
confidence and home life. Honor, is consider- 
ed respectful liking of the object of our choice. 
They give no thought to the conduct of a wife 
reflecting upon the character of her husband. 
Obey, is a term they apply to a slave. In mar- 
riage, it is a desire to please — a wish to meet 
sympathy with sympathy. Affection is holy, 
and must not be trifled with. It must have the 
sunlight of reason, the breeze of purity. En- 
joyment is often purchased at the expense of 
the heart — with the loss of the soul." 

Her voice sank to a wail, as she ceased speak- 
ing, but a stronger one continued. 

" Well spoken, little wife ; let us now glean 

happiness understandingly." 

Again, a bright morning dawns upon them, 
with its mountain clouds tipped with gold, and 
its glad sunshine dancing through the air- 
fanned boughs. 

" The long^ long, weary day. 
In tears has passed away. ^^ 

Eunice Emery is but one of thousands. Mo- 
thers of the present generation are too apt to 
neglect impressing upon their daughters' minds 
the true relation of marriage. There is haste 
for an establishment, a husband, and to be past 
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the dangers of being branded with the stigma 
of " Old maid." Voices from miserable hearth- 
stones protest against the continuation of such 
rashness. Intelligent marriages only should 
occur, and intelligent they may all be with 
thought and consideration. 



♦ ♦ 



I remember that long, wearisome day. The 
rain kept falling — steadily falling, from the 
gray clouds, which grew lower and more gray 
as the slow hours wore on. 

It was Saturday. I was free from the duties 
of the school, which constituted my only enjoy- 
ment through the tedious weeks of that sum- 
mer. Ah ! that summer. 

It stands forth from among the years of my 
life, clear, startling and defined. As if all 
preceding summers, with their rich blossoms 
and sweeping storms, were placed in one math- 
ematical column, and this summer of which I 
write, held- the sum total of them all ; the sum- 
mer that brought to me the rich autumn, with 
its ripened fruits. That summer, with its alter- 
nate buds and blossoms, dust and showers. 

I drew my lounge opposite the window, 
against which the summer rain descended, with 
a changing rhythm, and listened to the dreary 
music of the storm. 

The old discontents and rebellions came 
clanging at the door of my soul, and they har- 
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monized marvelously with the gloomy atmos- 
phere of the day. 

t knew them all. We talked the old story 
over again — they and I. We tore open the old 
wounds, and held a somber revel over their 
bleeding. The rain tattooed a nervous song 
against the pane, and even that seemed mag- 
netized with the intensity of my woe. " Why 
was I created ; why do I live !" I cried aloud, 
and kept repeating in my rebellious soul, " Why 
do I live ?" 

How little do we realize that every movement 
of our lives is fraught with meaning ? How 
blindly do we treat the verge of our destiny ? 
Out of the littleness of our every-day lives, im- 
perceptibly to ourselves, God develops His in- 
finite purposes. It was no mere chance that 
gave to me those lonely months of waiting, in 
which to wrestle with my own discontent. As 
in the murky earth, the seeds long lay hidden, 
which, after long waiting, bring to the reaper 
abundant harvests, so, amid clouds of evil, the 
germs of good may be long concealed, until 
gradually, imperceptibly, they expand, and we 
know that the cloud has vanished like the mists 
before the sun, and that which is good has 
grown out of the evil which has been. 

My blind soul kept questioning on. What 
could these tedious weeks of waiting bring ? 
What could grow out of the monotonous present 
— this life, 80 distant, and apart from all the 
years, I had lived before 1 The village, with 
its quiet surroundings, the little children at my 
school, conning their dull lessons, and I their 
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teacher, performing each duty mechanically, 
with no aim, no object in life only to live, be- 
cause I must. 

Oh, the monotony of those dreadful days I 
Oh ! the deep, deep wilderness in my soul. 
Yet I must go on — on, through the slow, creep- 
ing years, bearing along the desert waste, in 
which no hope might spring, only the ashes of 
the splendor that the fires had wasted and the 
wild tornadoes had swept away. I took up a 
book to dispel the dreary fancies that stalked 
in and out of my weary brain — each more dis- 
mal than the other. 

It was a work of Charlotte Bronte. I never 
read her writings without feeling that her life 
was a poem to which Beethoven should have 
set the music, which should be sung with or- 
gan and harp on the eternal hills, and by the 
sounding sea forever. Every word that spoke 
from those printed pages was imbued with the 
mesmerism of her woes, which but intensified 
my own. I closed the book and laid it aside. 

I arose, walked across the room, took a small 
ebony box from my trunk, and returned to my 
old position on the lounge. My own movements 
jarred upon the solitude of the room. The ris- 
ing wind sounded like a wail among the branch- 
es of the trees. The rain came in fitful dashes 
against the window. The house so still, so sol- 
itary ; the day so dreary, so long, it might have 
been haunted. I took a small velvet case from 
the contents of the box. It was sealed, yet I 
had a strange fascination in looking upon it — a 
gloomy pleasure in clasping it in my hand. I 
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should neyer look upon that face again, in sub- 
stance or in shadow ; I had almost sworn it. 
Never I never I Oh, to think that I should 
say those words and go living on ; and I had 
loved him so. I laid the miniature carefully 
away — tenderly even then. 

" Irene ! Irene I" The name sobbed itself 
into the air. Did some one speak to me ? No 
one calls me by that name here. "Irene I 
Irene !" It was a name of the years gone by. 
Irene no more, henceforth, forever. As cold, 
as drearily cold as my destiny — ^my name— 
" Miss Snow." 

Was my soul so wrapped in its memories 
that my lips unconsciously uttered forth the 
name — so dear in the last years — when one 
voice made all words music ? Or does God give 
us moments, when the soul, by the depth and 
intensity of its emotion, concentrating all its 
powers, overcomes its material enshroudings, 
and sends forth to the object of its strong de- 
sires, a wild, pleading cry, which cannot fail 
to be recognized ? I do not know. Only once, 
a sobbing, clinging cry : " Irene ! Irene I" 

Then the torrent of memory swept like a 
stormy ocean between us, the name was lost in 
the roar of its waters, and all of hope and hap- 
piness were enfolded in the darkness of its 
depths. His crime stood out in magnified pro- 
portions before me. His crime — perhaps a 
prison-c^ll, the brand of felony upon that brow 
so godlike to look upon, the name that had al- 
most been mine — a shame, a reproach Oh, 
Ralph ! Ralph I that I should know these bit- 
12 
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ter things of you. Even then, in my hard sor- 
row my love would rise up and plead for him, 
sitting there in the solitude, shivering and 
shrinking from myself, as if partaking of his 
guilt. 

Why is it that the evil we most dread is sure 
to come upon us. If the human soul searches 
along the catalogue of ills and marks out one 
which seems to it the evil of all evils, it would 
seem that the destinies seize upon that, sus- 
pending it like the rock above the head of 
Phlegyas, until, in some untoward moment, 
it is crushed by its terrible descent. I made 
an idol ; I found it clay. The rock of Phle- 
gyas descended, my hope of hopes lay shiv- 
ered in reckless fragments ; the evil of all evils 
had come to me ; God pity me. 

The clouds, exhausted with their weeping, 
rolled slowly from off the sky. The trees, 

casting their long shadows eastward to the sea, 
told that the day was dying. Westward the 
hills lay flooded with a royal radiance. A mock- 
ing-bird poured forth a tide of Bong as mourn- 
fully sweet as the notes of a dying swan. I 
listened as one in a dream. Even I could not 
resist the sweet influences of that hour. The 
beautiful world over which God's forgiveness 
lay like a mantle of healing — the world that 
can never grow utterly dark nor hopelessly 
despairing, since Calvary has borne the cross, 
and God's love is more powerful than aU of sin. 
I do not know that these thoughts passed 
through ray mind at that time ; but something 
of this influence was felt in my heart, and the 
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possibility of an all -pervading, all-enveloping 
forgiveness, which would restore Ralph to his 
manhood and to me, was born to me of that 
weary day's travail, and the tender sweetness 
of its close. Gradually the fierce tumult of 
tempestuous thought subsided from my soul, 
and I slept a dreamy, half-waking sleep. 

The short twilight deepened into the night. 
I heard the housekeeper come in, making a 
pretense of arranging the room, and go quietly 
away. She knew my mood ; I never required 
tea in those days. I was aroused by a hurried 
step on the graveled walk, and a quick knock. 
I heard Mrs. Day go quietly to the door; I 
listened intently for the sound of a voice — hU 
voice, Ralph Cleveland's ; for, filled with the 
presentiment born of that long, lonesome day, 
and the passionate cry that kept surging through 
my soul and haunting my unsettled sleep, I felt 
that he must be near, perhaps was even now 
come to plead with me with the humility and 
confidence I had the most dreaded to hear; 
from the drea4 of which I had fled from home 
and from him, even as a criminal might flee, 
leaving no trace behind. I was the wronged — 
I was his promised wife, and, wherever my 
foot might tread, it was the land whose laws 
he had outraged. Had my soul been tempted 
and stained I would supplicate his forgiveness 
next unto God's. But that Ae, the noble, the 
high-souled, should need the world's charity 
or chastisement — this was my terrible Nemesis. 
Alas ! my proud soul was so far from God 
then, and Christ's dear love was but a name. 
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" Yes 
"No; 
Lodge. 



I listened eagerly ; yet so far from hearing 
Ralph Cleveland's voice, I heard the grave tones 
of the village doctor : 

** Good evening, Mrs. Day ; is Miss Snow 
here ?" 

; come in doctor." 

I have a message for her from Maple 
The lady came a few days ago ; she is 
very sick. She is anxious to see Miss Snow ; 
she had better go at once, the lady is very 
bad." 

A lady at Maple Lodge and wishes to see me. 
I hurried down with more of interest than I 
had felt for a long, long time. But the doctor 
was walking rapidly away, his footsteps ring- 
ing out upon the night air ; I could ask no 
questions of him. 

Maple Lodge was a lovely retreat which had 
been unoccupied for a year past I had not 
even learned of proprietor or tenant until now. 
My own absorbing grief had shut out all inter- 
est in outside objects, and Mrs. Day was no 
gossip. She now told me that a lady and her 
servants occupied the Lodge ; more than that 
she could not tell. The night was lighted by 
the moon that looked out from the full blue of 
the limitless sky, and away, away, over the wet 
grass, the dark maples lifted their foliage to 
the heavens, only the whip-poor-will sending 
out his uncanny strains to the night, and the 
insects' ceaseless chirp — no other sign or sound 
of human life. Putting on my bonnet, and 
wrapping a mantle about me, I started on my 
solitary walk. I remember so well the unde- 
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finable, almost superstitious awe with which X 
treaded the spectral gloom of the solitary path 
which led to Maple Lodge. 

It was not until I had walked some distance 
that the uncertainty of what lay before me was 
fully apparent to my mind. Then the question 
arose, for what and to whom am I going ? Was 
the lady at Maple Lodge known to me ? For 
what reason had she sought for me ? I had not 
the slightest clue as to who she might be. She 
was very ill ; was she dying ? Was I travers- 
ing this lonely road that I might see her die ? 
Sickness and death, from our earliest child- 
hood, we quickly associate. I had the natural 
awe — almost terror — of death and dying, com- 
mon to the young. Unconsciously, in my ex- 
cited fancy, the " lady" at Maple Lodge became 
the mysterious embodiment of my fate. 

The faint stirring of wind among the hedges 
seemed the whispering of important secrets, 
whose language I could hear, yet failed to com- 
prehend. All nature mocked me with its 
knowledge ; I alone plunged blindly on to the 
goal of existence, as ignorant of the fruits of 
the coming hour as my shadow that stalked 
dimly at my side. 

A rapid walk, my only companion the weird 
phantasms of my morbid brain, and I reached 
Maple Lodge. My fleet footsteps glided under 
the thick branches of the old trees that threw 
out their boughs in wild freedom to the night 
air. The moonlight, creeping down through 
the intertwining arms, threw fantastic figures 
on the sward. A solemn stillness reigned over 
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the house. The muftled bell gave back no sound. 
I waited only a moment. A woman came to 
the door who, I think, had been watching for 
me. In a subdued voice she bade me welcome. 
She quietly removed my wrappings, and mo- 
tioned me to follow her. I went in silence. I 
did not know what to say. The power of ut- 
terance seemed denied to me. My heart swell- 
ed with a grief that I could not define, as I 
treaded along those strange passages which led 
to the door of a room which she threw open. 

It was a dim, dim chamber, lighted only by 
the rays of the moon streaming through the 
window, and the fire burning feebly in the grate. 
A faint perfume pervaded the atmosphere, it 
wa& familiar as the name of one I had loved 
long and well. Clad in a white wrapper, her 
cheek pressed against the dark of an invalid's 
chair, her inky hair falling like a veil over her 
shoulders reclined Lucy Cleveland. Her face 
was very pale, and even in the dim light I could 
see the hectic spot that burned on her cheek. 
She put out her thin white hand as I approach- 
ed her It seemed a rose-leaf in my palm. I 
knelt close beside her chair at her very feet. 
Mother, sister I had none, and this was the 
woman I loved above all others — my friend, 
Ralph's sister — more than sister to me, and 

after our long, weary parting to find her thus. 
"Lucy ! Lucy I" 
A shadowy smile passed over her features, 

she extended her arms toward me and took my 
face between her hands. There was a doubt- 
ing, questioning look in her sunken eyes, and a 
troubled expression flitted over her face. 
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" You may give us more light and leave us 
alone/' she said to the woman who had eon- 
ducted me hither. After lighting a taper, she 
silently pointed out some cardials to me, and 
softly closed the door. 

" Come close, close, Irene; my time is short," 
she said, in a voice so tenderly calm, that I 
could not think her dying. 

" Did you grieve, Lucy ? How could you 
find me here ?" I said tremblingly. 

"Ah! darling, because God grants me the 
boon I most ardently desired, when all our 
searching availed us nothing. All the while 
that I doubted and wept, God held you in His 
merciful keeping, and in this late hour I see 
your face once more. The seal of God's grace 
is not upon this brow," she said, touching my 
forehead with that shadow of a hand. " It is 
the only gloom upon my soul now, Irene ; yet 
even you I can trust with the power that brought 
me to you." 

I could not bear her searching eyes, and, 
covering my face with my hands, I crouched 
lower and more despairingly at her feet. Hor- 
ror, grief and distress filled my soul. Horror, 
to find myself alone with the dying ; grief and 
distress, to find my friend, my sister restored 
to me once more, but to yield her to death's 
slumber forever. Was it forever ? How could 
she on the brink of that wonderful change, 
whose presence brought a shudder to my soul, 
talk composedly of her future, and anxiously 
of my peace. What was peace — what was life, 
with the phantom of death so near. 
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"I only learned to-day that you were here. 
I called to you with all my heart's long pent 
cry, and thought that through the rain and the 
gloom you would hear and come. These are 
but dying fancies ; but I had faith that this 
hour would come. Irene, Irene Snow ; if you 
are not colder than your name, look up to me ; 
tell me that providence led me hither, not chance 
— ^wayward chance. The doctor sent me here 
for the climate's sake ; but did not God take 
this way to answer my strong desire that I 
might bless you before I die ? Look up into 
my face, Irene." 

I raised my burning, tearless eyes to her face. 
A smile flashed out from her eyes, which was 
quickly followed by a paroxysm of pain. Her 
features writhed, heavy drops of moisture col- 
lected upon her brow and lips. I gave her the 
oordial with trembling hand. The spasm wore 
away, her eyes looked lovingly into mine. 

"I frighten you, Irene," she said, "my time 
is short for what I wish to say. Why did you 
go from us, Irene ; from Ralph and I ? It was 
false, as they told it to you ; you might have 
been less credulous, dear.'* 

"False! false!" I uttered. I felt a cold 

shiver creep over my frame, and drops as cold 

as those on Lucy's brow lay on my own. I 

grasped tightly the hand of the dying girl, and 

for a moment felt as if I too was going to wade 

the deep waters of that river whose margin 

Lucy's feet already pressed. 

"Yes, Irene ; it was false as they told it you. 

He was tempted and sinned, as what mortal has 

not." 
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« Sinned." Ah, yes. I felt the tide of life 
surge back to my heart. The idol almost raised 
to the pedestal, once again lay in ruins stilL 
No power of earth or heaven can change the 
past. I think my face must have changed, and 
she was watching me closely. 

" He is my brother, Irene ; my dearest hope 
and pride, whom I have loved better than life. 
Think you one misstep should contemn one's 
whole life ? 1 have grieved more for you than 
for him. If I could see you reconciled it would 
be a joy that my poor life would cheaply pur- 
chase." 

"Life !" I answered bitterly. " What is my 
life but a sacrifice for him ? Have I not shut 
myself from all earth's joys because of it? If 
my life's sacrifice can atone for his sin, my 
miserable existence will not have been in vain. 
This I had never said in so many words before, 
but it was an argument I often used in my mus- 
ings to justify myself in the wretchedness I 
nursed so carefully, and nursed with misan- 
thropic mopings. 

"Atone !" she repeated. I quailed before 
the startled look of her dark intelligent eyes. 
Then she said more softly, ** God had done that 
already. Higher than the mountains, deeper 
than the sea, covering all space and all expanse, 
are Christ's atonement and God's forgiveness. 
Irene, did it never appear to you that the sin 
of cherished resentment might be the sin of 
sins. Why deny to your soul its birth-right of 
happiness ! What was his quick temptation ; 
his guilt, if you wiU have it so, to your cold, 
12* 
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deliberate scorning ! Irene, darling, he comes 
to-night; let me see you reconciled." 

"To-night! to-night!" I repeated, my breath 
coming hard and quick. I turned wildly, as if 
to flee. It cost me an effort to restrain myself 
from rushing out into the night. Distance — 
flight, away into darkness, an endless race — 
away, away from my fate. I preserved an out- 
ward calmness, and her voice kept pleading on. 
I cannot tell how the strange influence of her 
words — the time, the place, overpowered me. 

In all the passionate emotions that clamored 
for supremacy in my soul, there was yet noth- 
ing of humiliation — nothing of self-reproach. 
My adamantine pride stood like a wall between 
Lucy's influence and my heart. At last she 
ceased to talk. I arranged her chair, raised 
her head that I might place a pillow beneath 
it, soothed back the long damp hair from her 
forehead. I gathered courage and composure 
from these natural exercises. When this was 
done there was nothing more to add to her com- 
fort — nothing but to wait and see her die. She 
reclined there so motionless, the closed lids 
scarce veiling her eyes, so calm, so solemnly 
still that a momentary alarm struck to my 
heart ; but she was not dead. Perhaps it was 
the gathering together of the faculties for the 
event that was coming. I forgoi^the hard ques- 
tion of the morning, when I had wondered at 
my own existence, and madly longed to die. 
Here was a life going out ; going — where ? 
This was the pale visitant I had invoked for 
myself, and I shuddered with a nameless ter- 
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ror while he wrapped his clammy arms about 
my friend. Her God, her Christ were but 
names to me. The redemption that surround- 
ed her dying hour with peace was no more to 
me than the fables of mythology. The land 
of souls, a waterless Utopia — a blank, a dark, 
a void. 

I forgot Ralph, forgot myself — forgot every- 
thing but this tradgedy, which comes once to 
every one ; the final of the present — the tan- 
gible Here; the unknown, the mysterious 
Hereafter. 

Oh, the long, slow watches of that night. 
The dim, silent room where Lucy slept. The 
flickering flame of the candle, low in the sock- 
et. The doctor came in, held the waning light 
so that he could see her face, shook his head, 
and went away. Once some one replenifi^d 
the fire. The grim night seemed to stand still, 
so long were the moments, so fearful were those 
hours. 

For the first time in my life, a sense of deep 
humiliation, helplessness and self-abasement, 
took possession of me. I tried to analyze my 
feelings and position. I was not versed in Bib- 
lical lore ; but these words : " Without God and 
without hope in the world," kept floating 
through my brain. A godless soul, a pitiful 
woman I, to sit in judgment upon any wrong, 
yet I had dared to do it, and my judgment a 
merciless one. To whom could I go in this new 
stage of my life ! Lucy was dying ; her God 
was a strange God to me ; I could not seek for 
refuge there. Thought pressed hard upon 
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thought ; desire crowded upon desire. In the 
presence of the conqueror of conquerors I saw 
myself a mote — a bubble, inflated with my own 
wretched pride, and even that deserting me in 
this dark hour. I felt like one suffocating, yet 
could not cry out. Lucy was awake ; she call- 
ed my name. I could scarcely suppress the 
frantic cry that sprung to my lips, nor restrain 
the wild impulse to gather her in my arms. 
With a violent effort I controlled myself, and 
took her hands calmly in mine. I never saw 
such a smile ; I never saw such a face. She 
did not see me ; her look was the far-off look 
of the mariner, long sea-tossed, that descries 
the haven ; a look not limited to earth ; but 
that had caught much of the glory of heaven, 

" Lucy, Lucy ! come back to me." My whole 
sotil centered in that despairing cry. My an- 
guish at that moment would almost awaken life 
in a marble image. A momentary flush suffused 
her cheek, and her eyes rested upon my face ; 
the current of life ebbed backward. " Tell me, 
Lucy, where is your God ; show me, oh, show 
me the way." I was driven desperate by my 
own ignorance, and my poor estate of pride 
was traitor now. " I have been very wrong ; I 
ought never to have deserted you, Lucy ; I have 
almost cast my life away ; I have wronged 
Ralph, whom I love better than my life. Come 
back, oh, come back to me ; guide me in the 
right way, for I am so blind." 

Some one came in and stood behind me, and 
these words fell upon my ear like a message 
from heaven: **I am the way, the truth and 
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the life; No man cometh unto the father but 
by me." A moment more and Ralph Cleveland 
was bending over his sister. I gave one look 
at his princely figure — one look at the perfect 
proportions of his chiseled features, over which 
God's peace had left its signet, and I knew that 
whatever had been his guilt he was delivered 
from its thraldom, and the smile of God's for- 
giveness lay like a benediction of the angels 
over his soul. What grief, what struggles had 
brought that look of calm trust to his brow. 
Ah, he must needs have one evil to make him a 
little lower than the angels. the joy that 
flashed over Lucy's face as she looked into his. 
I felt that I had no right there ; I fain would 
have left them alone, but my strength deserted 
me, and again I sank upon my knees at her 
side. With one hand she clasped her brother's 
— the other wandered slowly over my head. 
Ralph's words sounded afar off, and indistinct 
in my ears, and I felt a chill as if the waves of 
death were engulfing me in their folds. I might 

have fainted ; I do not know. 

"And there shall be no night there, and they 

need no candle, neither light of the sun ; for 
the Lord God giveth them light. And God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes ; and there 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow nor cry- 
ing ; neither shall there be any more pain." A 

smile ineffable made her face radiant while he 
spoke. 

" Ralph, Irene, I am almost there. I can- 
not see you ; it is dark. * And there shall be 
no night there' — I leave you each my blessing, 
and each to each other." 
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Her voice was no more heard by mortal ears. 
The silent closing of those eternal gates — Lucy 
gone — gone. And this is death. A thousand 
questions came thronging to my mind that I 
had not asked while she lived. Too late, too 
late ; though all the voices in the world might 
call her name, she could not answer. Too late, 
too late , the saddest words of earth : too late. 
I did not speak, though Ralph did. 

"He giveth his beloved sleep." It is well 
with her ; better than we could have planned 
it; go, Irene; go and rest." 

He pressed the lids softly over the eyes that 
had no longer need of light. The lashes lay 
over the polished marble of her cheeks, so beau- 
tifully fair. I touched the forehead ; I felt a 
strange fascination ; I could not leave her — no, 
not her, but it. The terror ; the horror were 
all gone ; this was peace, rest — death. 

They led me away. Once alone, I threw my- 
self upon my knees and, for the first time in 
my life, poured out all my longing, all my de- 
spair, to the living God. Like the man of old 
I wrestle for the blessing in the hushes of the 
night, with sobbing, sweat and tears; and 
whom did ever the Father deny who sought 
him earnestly. The dreary night was gone ; 
the glorious flush of the Sabbath morning was 
over the eastern sky, and my night ; the black, 
black night that was over my soul, was gone — 
the burden rolled away. Henceforth a Father 
to guide me ; a Savior to intercede. Lucy's 
God, my God ; each in his keeping. Death, 
but an entrance to a higher life. Ah ! I had 
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just began to live. And Ralph's crime ! I could 

think calmly of that now. I went over the past 

as one recalls a terrible night-mare. To save 

himself and his friends from great losses and 

probable ruin, he had been guilty of forgery. 

It was the morning before our marriage, and 

the fatal words were spoken in my presence. 
I cannot describe the grief, rage, and horror 

that swept like a tornado through my soul. 
My brain maddened and whirled in a maelstrom 
of undisciplined emotion. I believed him pure, 
and as far above sordid temptation as an arch- 
angel. I was young, undisciplined ; I had my 
own lofty ideas of right and wrong — an indom- 
itable pride that could brook no reproach ; but 
no disposition to leniency. Charity and for- 
giveness were nowhere in my catalogue of 
words. Forgery ! It stung like a poisoned 
arrow in my heart ; a dreadful passion took 
possession of me. 

I was an orphan ; I had no guide but m^ 
own reckless impulses. It would drive me 
crazed to see him humiliated ; to see him in his 
guilt. I, who had worshiped the nobleness 
and truth of his manhood. A desire for free- 
dom arose and predominated over every other 
emotion. A determined purpose a fixed reso- 
lution was found in that moment of passionate 
despair. The guests might assemble in the 
evening, the bridegroom, if he were not in 
prison ; but the bride should be gone. He had 
deceived me ; his sin grew a hundred fold more 
mighty as I thought of myself. I tore my 
bridal vail into fragments ; I thought of Lucy's 
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sweet, pale face ; Lucy, my more than sister. 
I crushed the desire to fly to her and sob out 
my agony in the arms that had folded about 
me all through my last night's slumbers. Alone, 
solitary, dreary, and so desolate, I fled from my 
perjured bridegroom, from Lucy — from all that 
had been dear or familiar. Away, away, where 
he could not know my desperate hopelessness ; 
I should never see him again. My trunks were 
already packed ; my preparations were quickly 
made. I recall that journey with wonder now. 
I left no word — ^no trace ; let it be a mystery, I 
said to myself. Perhaps I was rushing on to 
my death. It was easy to imagine some fright- 
ful catastrophe as we rushed over the strange 
roads at a dizzy, headlong speed. I traveled 
all of that day that remained, and through the 
long, terrible night. I was miserable; but 
I believe, if it is comprehensible, I gloried in 
my misery. All places were alike unknown to 
$^e. A mad thought of going on, through the 
continent, at this noisy, sickening speed, until 
I could die, or some accident overwhelm me. 
Then perhaps he would read the newspaper ac- 
count, headed in startling capitals, but would 
never know that his bride were among the mang- 
led dead. These thoughts rushed through my 
mind with frenzied exultation. Station after 
station was passed ; I had not thought of stop- 
ping. After the morning was far advanced, a 
station was announced whose name pleased me ; 
I started from my cramped position and stag- 
gered from the cars. 

It was a simple, solitary village, a long line 
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of hills at the west, eastward, the water's edge, 
the smooth beach sloping to the sea. The beauty 
of the place it was impossible not to observe. 
Its seclusion suited well my purpose. I did 
not care to go further, so Chilo became my 
home. 

Months passed by, in which I nursed my 
wrongs to a monster of huge growth which, 
sleeping or waking, kept me grim company. 
How long this idle monotonous grieving might 
have lasted I do not know ; but I became aware 
of a coming insufficiency in my purse, which 
necessitated exertion, or a return home. I 
applied, and obtained the situation as teacher. 
No word had ever reached me of the great 
Babel which was Ralph's home, Lucy's home, 
and mine. 

They might search for me ; they would never 
find me. The weeks wore on; Lucy came; 
Lucy died. That of all others she should have 
chosen this place was a mystery. Was not a 
kind Providence in this ! With Lucy's dead 
face, lying cold and white, in this very house ; 
with Ralph's muffled footsteps pacing in the 
room near by ; with God's Sabbath dawning 
over the world, I thought calmly of it all. 
Yes, my miserable pride had need to be hum- 
bled ; my hard, self-reliance brought to a cer- 
tain close. Lucy was dead ; after sending her 
heart out over the world after me, she found 
me but to die. I saw myself in darker colors 
than my distorted fancy had ever painted Ralph. 
My self-abnegation was complete. I would 
kneel at his feet and let him reject me. He 
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might spurn me ; I would kiss the spot his feet 
had pressed. A low knock was at the door ; it 
was he. I sprang to meet him — Ralph ; but I 
did not kneel at his feet ; upheld, and firmly 
clasped in his arms, I wept upon his breast. 
Those were blessed tears. 

** Have you forgiven me, Irene ?" 

" Yes, Ralph ; but I have not forgiven myself. 

A shadow passed over his face. I felt his 
strong frame quiver. He took my tear-stained 
face between his hands and looked steadily into 
my eyes. 

" Irene, am I to have my bride ? Is there a 
mortgage upon Lucy's legacy ?** 

I felt my cheeks flush, and my eyes drooped 
beneath his earnest gaze. Alas, that he must 
needs ask such a question of me. If I had 
been less humbled I should have spurned his 
question with scorn. I simply said, "None, 
Ralph!" 

"And, Irene, is your love deep and wide 
enough to bury that crime — that forgery — in 
grave so deep that it can never again wrap me 
in its shadow and shut me out from your char- 
ity and your presence ?" 

I had forgiven him ; but I had but too recent- 
ly escaped from the dominion of that grand 
pride that held me like a vampire in its grasp, 
not to feel the sting of that word. Forgery ! 
Oh, God ! 

I looked up into his face ; his kind eyes were 
watching my features. There was a look of 
peace in them, such as might have settled over 
the dark waters that Christ's voice had stilled ; 
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a look of strength, such only as a conqueror 
might wear who had battled and gained the 
victory. All at once it flashed upon me. Oh, 
most egregious mistake ! I threw my arms 
about him, with a quick, glad cry : 

"You never, never did it, Ralph ; you need 
not speak ; I know it all. Fool ; coward that 
I have been." 

I was thoroughly humiliated now. How ut- 
terly unworthy of such love as his. I would 
have prostrated myself at his feet, but he held 
me in his arms and rejoiced over me as we re- 
joice over one returned from a long perilous 
journey. Out under the maples, under which 
I glided last night in my darkness and hopeless- 
ness, we went forth together, once more, Ralph 
Cleveland and I. The roses climbed over the 
interlacing branches of the trees, and drooped 
in swaying festoons to the ground. We marked 
a spot for Lucy's grave. The wild bird's song 
would not disturb her sl^imbers, nor nought 
of earth break the deep, deep repose. Gone 
out into the shadowy realm without a fear, for 
the Lord hath said : "I am the resurrection 
and the life ; he that believeth in me, though 
he were dead yet shall he live ; and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die." No 
gloom for the sepulchre since the angel rolled 
away the stone and let in a flood of light. 

Under the trees of Maple Lodge, which cast 
their shadows earthward, he told me all. 

*'I cannot tell you, Irene, the confusion, 
doubt and wretchedness that resulted from your 
flight. The guests assembled ; oh, I was but a 
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gloomy bridegroom, without a bride. In our 
bewilderment and sorrow, this monstrous story 
of the forgery came to Lucy's knowledge, and 
threw a gloom of light over the mystery. I 
knew the worshipful pride in which you held 
our name, and accepted it as a solution of your 
conduct." 

** And was there no truth in it, Ralph ; not a 
shadow ; not a possibility of truth ?" 

**A shadow; a possibility ! or I could scarce- 
ly comprehend the mad horror that could have 
induced you to go away." 

There came to his face a dreamy, serious 
look, such as one might have while looking 
backward down a fearful chasm which he had 
barely leaped. I looked at him with earnest, 
"watchful eyes. He pressed my hand more 
tightly and continued. 

"You little know, Irene, the swift tempta- 
tions that come to us — to men, I mean, in some 
terrible crisis of their fortunes. I became in- 
volved in a commercial enterprise which in- 
cluded all my fortune, Lucy's, and that of sev- 
eral others. A change unlooked for came and 
threatened to engulf everything in irretrieva- 
ble ruin — hopeless ruin, because we were deep- 
ly in debt. We had reached the extent of our 
credit at the banks, and a few days would 
bring us returns, a few thousand were indis- 
pensable for those few days ; utter ruin seemed 
inevitable. I made out a precise statement of 
our affairs, placed it before one who had large- 
ly promised his assistance should it be required. 
I met with a refusal. I cannot think of it now 
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without a shudder. A few thousand to-day 
would save three millions to-morrow. His 
name would furnish us with the required sum ; 
how easy to write it. I believe the prince of 
evil takes such moments for his own. I wrote 
it ; it was an insane moment — only a moment 
— for the next, I had torn it into a dozen frag- 
ments." 

"Lucy alone knew the full truth of this; 
how it became an exaggerated question does 
not matter now ; it is a just punishment for my 
sin ; it is justice that I should suffer ; God grant 
that the measure is even now full." 

On the green sward, God's blessed Sabbath 
above and around us, we lifted our clasped 
hands to heaven in thanks to God, who giveth 
us the victory. Then, with uncovered heads, 
and reverential tread, we went slowly to the 
chamber where Lucy lay. 

Years have passed, the little village of Chilo 
has grown larger and more prosperous, many 
summers have thrown blossoms over Lucy's 
Grave. Yonder, not far from Maple Lodge, 
whose trees wave above the window at which 
I write, a new church lifts its tall spire to the 
high, blue sky. Ralph is in his study now pre- 
paring a sermon to be discoursed within its 
walls. It is too years since his solemn ordina- 
tion took place here among this people, humbly, 
trustingly, steadfastly laboring in the great 
light that has grown out of our darkness, striv- 
ing, with the eloquence of a godly life, to show 
to his people the beauty of holiness. Ah ! 
when in his prayers he pleads, ** Lead us not 
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into temptation," and dwells with impassionate 
earnestness on the *' deliver us from evil," my 
heart very humbly repeats the amen. We are 
very happy, Ralph Cleveland and I, as all those 
may be who find the peace with which God's 
forgiveness can endow us. 

Little Lucy — our Lucy, is coming ; her sha- 
dow mingles with that of the maple by my win- 
dow, that heaves its emerald billows to the sun- 
light, her apron full of blossoms, gathered up 
in her little brown hands. Her great, dark 
eyes have a heavenward look, and I sometimes 
fancy that it is the mirage of the Lucy's soul 
that dwells not here, but lives in heaven. She 
shakes out her abundant hair, that does not 
curl, but ripples in dark, shining waves over 
her neck and waist, and runs to receive the kiss 
I am so glad to give, scattering blossoms all the 
way. Scattering blossoms. The earth is full of 
blossoms, unless we shut our eyes to their bright 
coloring, and weave to ourselves a chaplet of 
thorns. A merry shout rings through the hall, 
Balph has caught the fairy- elf as she passed 
the study door. A thrill of happiness creeps 
to my finger-tips ; God bless you ; the earth is 
full of blessings. 
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OAMP-LIFE. 

I^OTIS UNDER DIFFICUI.TIES. 

" Hallo, dar, Samho ; dat you ? Mighty sar- 
tin I didn't run 'gainst nufl&n, no how," said 
Dick, a sable young scape-grace (whom nature's 
design would have called Nick), as he landed 
Colonel Ransom's breakfast from the tray upon 
Sambo's head into the ditch. 

** Beg pardon, sah, beg pardon ; most puf- 
foundest mistake dis yere fog perduces ; one 
might tink de dark day of Babylon had come, 
an' no mistake," said a polite amber-colored 
cook, as he brushed away the tea-leaves that 
he had just landed upon the new uniform of 
Gen. P., the commander of the post. 

*' Zounds ! an' ye come near hittin' meself 
that time," said a blue-coated son of Erin, as 
he sprawled beneath the feet of a running rick- 
ety mule 

** I, faith, an' ye came near missin* me," 
exclaimed another, whose nose bled profusely 
by a bump from a soldier's gun. 

Clump went the cavalry against the artillery, 
and the footmen against the cavalry. The be- 
nighting fog of Bird's Point had draped the 
world so completely in quaker drab that the 
hand could scarcely be discerned before the 
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face. Nor did this state of things exist only 
at odd times, but periodically in dry weather, 
and regularly in rainy weather. Upon the 
present occasion the windows of heaven seem- 
ed to have opened, to pour out their stormy in- 
dignation upon a spot which nature, in the dis- 
tribution of her beauty, had almost entirely 
neglected. The dense air, which gave the voice 
a sound as if speaking through a trumpet, was 
just then penetrated by a shrill, and prolonged 
whistle, the well-known signal of a boat in dis- 
tress. 

<* Hark ! massa ; de rebs am cummin*, an' no 
mistake," said Dick, as he turned a sum- 
merset against the heels of Colonel Wallace's 
fine charger. Another, and still another anxi- 
ous cry appealed to the listening camp. 

"That boat is aground," said Colonel Ran- 
som, raising his telescope, which reflected only 
the opaque fog before it. 

"Yes," replied Wallace, "let us goto the 
rescue ; it may be our friends, and if not, they 
are needing our assistance." 

"Very true ; and it is a hard time to be out 
on the water," said Ransom, as he sprang upon 
his horse, which stood dripping from a last 
night's scouting-party. His adjutant and seve- 
ral others followed, as he galloped into the pil- 
low of blue mist. 

"Lor'aMityl" said Sambo, "dat'sa most 
de couragestest Colonel what I eber did see. 
Spects ef it was de lion's den, dathe'd descend 
jest as cool as de Rebberend Mr. Daniel hisself 
did ; gone out his breakfus, too ; sich anoder 
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good man neber did live ; an' dat's your faut, 
Dick, sure'B your born." 

"What ye talkin' 'bout? want born toll; 
grow'd up like Massa Yoump'8 gourd," and 
away lie whirled like a spinning-jenny, rolling 
Mr. Ezekiel Fox over the railing of the front 
balcony, and landing him, not into the lap of 
an easy chair, but of a loving couple on the 
piazza beneath, who welcomed the dark day as 
fovorable K> their clandestine billing and coo- 
ing. The lady, Miss Euphemia Wiggens, gave 
one scream and swooned, while Captain Flint, 
her Adonis, started back, a la militaire, and, in 
the commanding tones of a Caesar, demanded 
the cause of such a mysterious invasion. 

" That, sir, is not your business, and it was 
not my fault, any way," said the amazed Zeke, 
as he looked his anger into the face of his guil- 
ty rival. 

" My glove, sir," said the exasperated cap- 
tain, flinging the gauntlet into the face of his 
antagonist. 

" I didn't mean no harm nor no insult, but if 
ye wants to fight, and it can't be got around, no 
how, why, I'll be hanged ef I'se afeared on 
ye," said Zeke, as he gathered up the glove in 
his trembling fingers. 

"To-morrow morning, sir, at five o'clock, 
below the orchard, in the soldiers' grave-yard," 
said the captain, with a swell. 

Poor Zeke looked as though he were, indeed, 
being taken where his inclinations led him not, 
and, with ghastly visage and chattering teeth, 
he drawled out, re-a-dy, sir ; I'm not afeared 
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oye ye," and then betook his agitated form 
from the unfortunate spot, while Dick, the 
rogue, was nearly bursting his jacket with 
laughter from the balustrade above. 

Miss Euphemia was an old flame of Zeke's, 
and through his persuasion she had left the 
quiet walks of civilized life and taken up her 
cross in the army *'to nurse the savages or the 
soldiers, which," she said, was all the same to 
her ; *' for you may know," she continued, low- 
ering her voice, ** that the cousin of ex-Gover- 
neur Bissell, ove New York, does not need ter 
cum te the army arter any society adwantages." 
Zeke averred that he was engaged to Miss Eu- 
phemia, and although he had often felt the 
twinge of jealousy tugging at his heart, yet he 
never was convinced of a real cause for its pre- 
sence until he took the fatal Sam Patch leap. 
Miss Euphemia soon recovered, and rejoiced 
no little at being the heroine of so spirited a 
dispute. 

" Stand aside, there,'* said the commanding 
tones of Wallace, as a groop of dripping figures 
advanced to the door. The soldiers divided to 
either side, and Colonel Ransom laid his appa- 
rently lifeless charge upon a long bench before 
the cracking fire, in the long hall of the Bird 
House. " Brandy," said he, chafing the hands 
and temples of the sufferer with a look of an- 
xious inquiry. The stimulant was pressed to 
her half-parted lips many times ere the marble 
face began to relax, and signs of life to appear. 
She finally raised her head, gazed upon the 
crowd around her, and again relapsed, as if in 
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death. Symmetry itself sat upon those youth- 
ful features. No parian marble was ever mold- 
ed more faultlessly ; and the long, matted au- 
burn ringlets would indicate the eye to be a fit 
mirror for such a fair temple. As the gallant 
young colonel whose name was already a terror 
to the foe, bent in earnest sympathy over the 
mute figure of the stranger, a tear glistened in 
his eye that indicated his heart to be of as true 
metal as his trusty steel. Her head again rais- 
ed and rested upon his shoulder, and the picture 
was now complete. 

**Ef dems de kind ove prisoners deys been a 
cotching, pears like dey haven't been fighten 
bery hard," said Dick, as he danced a jig round 
the room. 

" Yes," said General P., " tell us from what 
part of the river you fished such a witching 
mermaid ?" 

** Can't tell ; she was of the crew and they 
were nearly all landed in the river, for the boat 
had collided and sank before the passengers 
could well be gotten off." 

Life at last returned, and the fair prisoner 
was confided to the care of Mrs. Dr. T., under 
whose matronly charge she soon recovered from 
the shock. 

" What was the rest of the crew ?" continued 
the commander. 

** Prisoners from up the river," was the re- 
ply. 

"Ah! how's that?" 

" They are removing those from above to 
make room for others soon to be captured." 
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"A forward movement on foot, eh ?' 

" So I presume." 

"Have the prisoners been properly cared 
for ?" 

" Yes ; all moved to the south quarters where 
a change of clothes and warm supper awaited 
them." 

It was now drawing towards svening, and 
nature, as if to redeem her good name, put on 
her brightest smiles. The heavy fog had roll- 
ed its canopy from the sea of tents beneath. 
The sun stole his long shadows across the mud- 
dy current of the Mississippi, throwing light, 
life, and invigorating spirit into every living 
creature, and the world was once more redeem- 
ed from chaos. 

To-morrow morning a move on Pittsburg 
Landing was to be made, by order of General 
Grant ; and this was the evening of the last day 
that the camp would spend unbroken together. 
Many were the pleasant incidents that had oc- 
curred in a harmonious camp of five thousand 
men, and all hearts drew nearer together at the 
thoughts of separation. The ladies of the 
house, numbering three, with the new arrival, 
were urgently requested to take a ride, and, as 
Miss Cora, the stranger, had almost recovered 
from the shock of her cold bath, and was pas- 
sionately fond of the exercise, she reluctantly, 
yet trustingly consented to join the party, which 
then consisted of Mrs. Dr. T. and husband. 
Miss Cora and Colonel Ransom, the cousin of 
Governor Bissell and her cavalier. So great 
had been the change in nature since morning. 
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that the place seemed almost transformed, and 
they sat out, eager to escape the imprisonment 
that the late rain had imposed. A circuit 
around the pickets was proposed, and forward 
their spirited horses pranced. Apollo had lit 
up the heavens in a full blaze of beauty, and 
his receding rays reflected the wildest flashes 
of fire from the distant horison. The camp- 
ground was in a perfect glow of prismatic tints, 
while the clouds caught up the warmth, and, 
with their snowy wings and golden-tipped 
edges, hovered admiringly above the scene. 
On they passed from point to point of the pick- 
et, over embankment and through entrench- 
ment, passing tangled weed and fern, until Miss 
Cora's equestrianship proved her to be no novice 
in military life. 

She was not of the band of prisoners, and 
her unpropitious advent there was enveloped in 
mystery. The party merged from the thicket, 
on the opposite side of the camp, just in time 
to witness their last evening dress-parade on 
those well-beaten grounds. The scene was one 
to invite attention. On the left lies the mean- 
dering Mississippi, dotted here and there with 
steamers, whose calliopes infused a life-like 
melody into the mosses and mistletoe, which 
nearly concealed the river's course. On the 
right spread out the tented camp-ground, with 
wreaths of blue smoke " so gracefully curling" 
from the canopy of the white tents to the can- 
opy of the blue heavens. Each regiment (in 
best apparel) was drawn up in line, the official 
"bow was interchanged between officer and pri- 
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Tate, and tones of command penetrated the 
still evening air throughout the whole range of 
five thousand men. Martial music pealed out 
upon the dewy atmosphere, and the bristling 
bayonets gleamed and flashed in the rays of 
the distant sun, as if being purified by fire ere 
they were imbued with blood. Long and ear- 
nestly did they gaze upon the enticing scene, 
and not until night had begun to throw her 
somber shadows around them, did the heated 
horses of Miss Cora and Colonel Ransom take 
a gentle walk toward the old mansion. The 
rest of the party had preceded them, and they 
were alone. Both felt the enchantment of the 
occasion, but neither seemed inclined to con- 
verse. The moon had now risen, and as they 
passed on quietly through the line of tents, a 
noise as of a tinkling symbol was heard, float- 
ing on the breeze. They curiously turned in 
quest of so strange a noise in the army. On 
reaching the spot, there sat Mr. Zeke, singing 
his last requiem (as he averred) under the im- 
aginary window of Miss Euphemia. He ac- 
companied himself with a guitar, while ever 
and anon, the wind which had just risen, gave 
a brisk little flap to a white cloth attached by 
roguish hands to his coat tail. 

Poor man ; the morrow was to tell the story 
of his destiny. Zeke was a real live poet who 
rhymed by the yard, and it was one of his own 
improvising that now gave egress to the deep 
sentiments of his soul ; but for the sake of the 
poet's reputation, we will abstain from repeat- 
ing the comic lines that he poured forth in a 
sublime manner. 
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" Dai's moughty semptimental, but don't let 
it bust yer coat," said Dick, as he popped like 
a young baboon from the other side of the tent. 
The noise of the day finally emerged into the 
rest of night, and there were more sad hearts 
and troubled dieams that night than those of 
Mr. Ezekiel Fox. The next day would scatter 
all to the battle-field. Four o'clock next mor- 
ning found all astir, and while we leave the 
brave boys in blue to get ready for the tramp, 
we will follow the Sir knights to the grave-yard 
for the dueL 

Zeke had crept carefully into the tent where 
lay his beloved Hermia in morning slumbers 
sweet, and, going cautiously up to the cot, he 
raised, not the hem of her garment, but of the 
bed-quilt, to his lips, then rolling his eyes 
toward heaven, he uttered a short prayer, and 
left with a firmer resolve and steadier step. As 
he reached the ground, his antagonist and 
the seconds were waiting with great impatience. 

** Come along, here, old fellow ; we'll soon 
settle your case for you," said the captain, pac- 
ing like mad fury up and down in the mud. 

" 'Twant my fault, no how," said Zeke, as 
he wiped the cold perspiration from his brow. 

*' It's bar-barbarous In this yere en-enlight- 
ened age ; but ef yer wants tei fight, I aint 
skeered o' ye," said he, as his bandanna drop- 
ped from his agitated hand. The captain's 
daring aspect and the solemn appearance of 
the seconds were rapidly overcoming Zeke's 
reserve courage ; and, as the pistols were being 
examined and loaded, poor Zeke's head dodged 
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from side to side like a jay-bird evading the 
sportsman's aim. He declared that it was in- 
human and barbarous to point a pistol at a 
feller's head, and if the creatur didn't keep the 
nose of that shootin' iron turned the other 
way, he'd fly at him with a drum-stick. The 
second turned the pistol, and Zeke turned also. 
He turned it once more, and the man's head 
followed. Just then the chaplain walked up 
and, opening a prayer-book, began to sing a 
hymn, while from the other side approached a 
lawyer, with pen and parchment in hand, and 

requested the privilege of making Mr. Fox's 
will. 

The sight of these preliminaries had a mar- 
velous effect upon both. The captain paced 
from side to side almost on a dead run, threat- 
ening vengeance at every stride, while Zeke 
was almost as white as the friendly sheet that 
covers the dead. A mule brayed, and Zeke 
bounded from the ground and screamed. A 
raven cawed from over-head, and Zeke groan- 
ed. A neighboring band struck up a funeral 
hymn over a soldier's burial, and poor Zeke 
dropped his face into his hands and moaned 
aloud. The captain's velocity was now put to 
another purpose, and, taking advantage of 
Zeke's blindness, turned his heels toward the 
enemy, and in a few minutes, amid the uproar- 
ious laughter of all present, was soon out of 
sight. 

Three cheers were then given for Zeke Fox, 
the victorious, whose surprise was only equaled 
by his repeated assertions that he "wan't afraid, 
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no how, and he*d fight him any day." He won 
the duel, and time will show whether he won 
the lady. 

It is astonishing with what rapidity a camp 
will remove, and in what a small compass the 
whole paraphernalia can be packed. A few 
hours sufficed to see three thousand men safely 
and comfortably on board the transports. Many 
a " God bless you" accompanied the gallant 
Colonel Ransom to that battle, for his friends 
were (and deservedly) legion. As he bade Miss 
Cora adieu, she raised her soft brown eyes 
timidly to his and thanked him many times as 
her deliverer ; with child-like faith she then 
invoked divine protection to surround him from 
the dangers of the battle-field. The colonel 
returned a grateful smile, raised her fair brow 
to his lips, then in silence passed from the 
room. The interest seemed mutual. Time now 
hung heavily with those in the rear, and all 
hearts were turned to the battle-field, anxiously 
awaiting the fearful result. The battle, though 
not as tedious as some, was daring and desper- 
ate. The rebel ramparts were strong and diffi- 
cult to scale, and their superior numbers like 
to prove too great a match for military skill ; 
but our brave commanders struck the word de- 
feat from their vocabulary, and pressed for- 
ward to death or to victory. A few days after, 
glad tidings of victory rung through our land, 
while in the low wail beneath might have been 
heard the grief of the newly bereaved. Miss 
Cora, who had devoted her time, since her re- 
covery, to the sick in the hospital, now felt that 
13* 
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she must be where help was most needed, and, 
although ladies were not allowed up the river 
so soon after a battle, yet when her earnest 
pleading eyes raised to the commander of the 
post for a " pass," he pressed one into her lit- 
tle hand, saying, *' Go ! and God go with you." 
Mrs. Dr. T. and husband accompanied her. 
On reaching the battle-ground, all was in a 
maze of confusion, and the soldiers looked in 
wonderment at so rare a sight in so wild a 
place. But the ladies, regardless of self, start- 
ed out with their basket of tonics and wines, 
carrying cheer and comfort to the heart of 
every sufferer, and proving, afresh, the fact 
that woman has ever thus pitched her white tent 
beside man in the darkest hour of his destiny, 
bringing joy to his heart, and reflecting in the 
blackest clouds that e'er o'erhang his fortunes, 
the beautiful and prophetic silver lining. 

On passing from tent to tent in the discharge 
of their sacred mission, they entered one of 
larger dimensions, where a group of soldiers 
stood apparently aroun,d a sick man's cot. As 
the ladies approached, the men stepped aside 
and exposed to their astonished gaze, the pre- 
sence of the gallant colonel. 

"Cora Shelby!" 

"Colonel Ransom !" were the exclamations, 
and in mutual surprise and painful pleasure, 
they again met. 

" Why," said he, " had you descended from 
heaven in a shower of June roses, I could not 
be more astonished or delighted at your unex- 
pected appearance." Then he added, " You 
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must not go oi4 on the field, where scouts are 
even yet prowling about ; but remain here in 
the hospital, where you can receive a share of 
the comforts you are so freely bestowing upon 
others." 

Cora thanked him for his kindly advice ; but 
assured him that she came forward, leaving all 
fear in the back-ground, and that she deemed 
it no more imprudent or dangerous for her to 
search for the sufferer on the field of victory, 
than for the soldier to face the cannon's mouth 
on the field of contest. 

As the colonel related, in glowing language, 
the bravery of his men, and with tearful eye 
the many precious lives that had been sacrificed, 
Cora's heart was touched afresh, and, quivering 
as if the fatal ball had pierced her own bosom, 
she glided, half unobserved from the room. 

None but God knew the cause of her great 
anxiety, for she bore it down in the depths of 
her inmost soul. The field had not yet been 
cleared of the wounded, and the carnage of 
war gave it the appearance of extreme desola- 
tion. Trees were literally mangled limb from 
limb, or torn up by the roots, as by the fearful 
touch of lightning. Houses that stood near 
had been completely undermined, as if the in- 
fernal track of Vesuvius had coursed through 
the bowels of the earth. Dead horses, shatter- 
ed artillery and broken munitions, lie in heaps 
of confusion, while here and there was strown 
a soldier mute in death, or too weak in life to 
make the slightest appeal for assistance. Above 
all of which hovered dense clouds of ravenous 
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birds, whose sepulchral croaking was the only 
living sound to be heard. The smile of God 
seemed to have entirely forsaken the spot. The 
night now closed in, and still the lone girl wan- 
dered. The wind was high and sharp, and in 
its wild freaks kept pace with the desolate sur- 
roundings. The moon slowly arose, amid a 
fitful dash of clouds, and was no sooner from 
under one than she would dart beneath another. 
With a sigh of disappointment the wander- 
er's search was about to close for the night, 
and turning, she only then realized how haz- 
ardous had been her journey. Almost terrified 
at her situation, yet trusting in God, and the 
honor of the blue-coats, she rested a moment 
upon a shattered tree that lay across her path, 
ere she retraced her steps. A deep moan ar- 
rested her attention, and she listened with in- 
tensity. For the first time in the search her 
heart began to quail. Another moan, deep- 
drawn, and in close proximity, struck upon her 
ear. Involuntarily she rose, groped her way 
upon the other side of the old tree, and soon 
her hand was placed upon a soldier, apparent- 
ly dead. The moan was repeated, prolonged 
and tired, as if the sufferer had been in a 
trance and was just waking. She placed her 
hand upon his temple, which was cold as mar- 
ble. His pulse was still, and all signs of lifo 
extinct. The moon was now reveling behind 
a cloud, and she could do but little until light 
came to her assistance. From the contents of 
her little basket she placed some brandy to his 
lips, bathed his temples and, with effort, pour- 
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ed a little between his teeth. The nnearthly 
groan was again heard, the fingers began to 
quiyer, the mouth to relax, and, as the moon 
suddenly merged from behind a cloud, the large 
eyes gave a deathly stare into the face of the 
girl, and Cora beheld the long-lost object of 
her search. 



PART n. 

We leaye Miss Cora on the battle-field with 
her newly-found friend and follow an expedi- 
tion of some interest. 

"Massa — gracious! Ole Eurocklidous got 
his back up dis time, sure," said Dick, as he 
was tossed from one side of the deck to the 
other of the old " City of Memphis." " Grand 
big storm loping ober de mighty waters, with a 
roarin' in de helements like dc hosts what 
Michael drive across de plains ob heben ; and 
de best adwise what I kin gib ye," said he, "is 
ter butten up yer coats and hold on ter one 
another," and, suiting the action to the word, 
he seized hold of his nearest neighbor, which 
happened to be a dignified clergyman, and the 
next instant a heavy swell sent the sable face 
and white neck-tie in amusing proximity to the 
further end of the boat. A gray eagle switched 
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by in a whif of whirl- wind. Qnarled old oaks 
and elms dipped their drooping branches far 
down into the depths of blue water that foam- 
ed and dashed many feet upon the craggy edges 
of the adjoining banks. A storm of no ordi- 
nary magnitude was evidently upon them, and 
prudence directed all to the post of individual 
safety. The state rooms must have been laden 
with precious burthen, for not a soul could be 
seen in the ladle's cabin save Mr. Ezekiel Fox, 
who lay in seeming repose at the head of the 
room. No groan escaped that marble face, but 
with eyes sealed as if in death, and hands 
clasped in desperate grip of the sofa arm, he 
writhed with internal effort for outward com- 
posure ; but the waves had decided against him, 
and there was no concealing the stern fact that 
deep was truly calling unto deep. He now 
raved and pitched from side to side. 

**Ha — ha — sea-sick, are ye," said a sympa- 
thetic voice that had just descended from the 
deck. 

** No I" was the indignant retort. 

" Poor fellow, how pale," said the low voice 
of the chamber maid, <'can I help you in any 
way ?" 

"Nothing the matter, ef its me ye mean," 
growled Zeke. 

** Sea-sickness is a bad thing ; but it never 
kills," said the captain, as he energetically 
walked across the cabin-floor. 

" Spose it is fur them what's got it, but hope 
yer not pussinul," groaned the agonizing suf- 
ferer. 
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" Dai's jolly ole boy, sea-sick as de whale 
what swallowed Massa Jonuph," said Dick, as 
the wind rolled him half-way across the floor. 

** Begone, you young scape-grace ; whose 
sea-sick," roared Zeke, as he made a dive at 
the fellow, and landed with a sprawl in the 
middle of the room. 

" Guess Masser didn't need ter ax dat ques- 
tin if he could see hisself frashin' round here. 
It's as good as a managerum ; de lion in Dan- 
iel's den don't begin ter be as wild," and awaj 
he danced, singing. 

** Its merry to be sea-sick." 

" Sea-sick," &c. 

Poor Zeke could stand it no longer and, with 
his eyes shut to keep out the rocking world, he 
made another plunge, and reaching the state- 
room door, with a stupendous groan, gathered 
himself upon his cot. 

*'Aint sea-sick atol," echoed through the 
half-closed door, as Dick's curly head bobbed 
past. But the victim was now in the right 
place, and was permitted to rest in peace until 
the boat reached the dock, when he came out 
in propera personne, and to this day insists upon 
it that he was never sea-sick in his life. 

Zeke now merged off into the masses of the 
army. No one seemed to know his business 
nor where he belonged, yet he was ever aver- 
ing how much depended upon his tactics, and 
the listener would infer that the greatest mili- 
tary movements depended entirely upon the 
presence of Mr. Fox. Yet, with all this, the 
plans of the Lieutenant-General were not car- 
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ried on more secretly, and who knows that 
they were more important, at least to the in- 
terests of one individual. 

Bright spirits. Like a ray of light they 
cross our path, arrest our attention, absorb our 
being, and vanish like a meteor athwart our 
life-sky. God, in his love, sent them to soften 
down life's cold asperities ; to weld society to- 
gether, and to win a world to heaven One 
such being will thaw out an entire community, 
and effect more good by molding hearts toge- 
ther than legions can accomplish in a cold way 
of meting out justice. But great reforms can 
only be wrought by great and persevering effort, 
and justice and mercy are stronger when hand 
in hand. Thus the warrior's cruel blow has 
ever been followed by the nurse's healing balm. 

To return to our heroine. The gentle girl 
had followed her friend to the field of danger, 
that she might dress the wounds his manly form 
had willingly received. 

At sight of the object before her a faintness, 
as of death penetrated her very soul, for she 
feared that precious life had gone from her for- 
ever. Raising his head upon her arm, she 
brushed back the blood-matted hair, and, with 
anxious hope, bathed his marble temple. She 
had encouraged his patriotism to the govern- 
ment, and might she not be held accountable 
for his death ? Invoking the aid of heaven in 
his recovery, she put forth superhuman effort, 
and drew him gently from the damp ground, 
on which he had lain so long that a pool of 
water had gathered about him. She laid him 
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upon a soldier's coat that had no owner, took 
off her own shawl, placed it carefully over him, 
and with her vail, covered him completely from 
view. With the speed of a wild gazelle she 
then hastened over dead horses and mangled 
corpses to the camp for aid. She had left him 
but a few moments when a rebel scout, prowl- 
ing over the grounds, and bayoneting every 
poor sufferer who lay within his reach, ap- 
proached and, raising his sabre as usual, aim- 
ed the steel at the victim's heart. But the soft 
web of that shawl and vail seemed to spread 
its folds and plead for mercy. The murderer's 
heart was touched, and his extended blade 
dropped harmless at his side. He had once 
lain in a similar position, and he remembered 
a like spirit had hovered near him. Gazing 
upon the figure for some moments, he drew his 
tattered sleeve across his eyes and, with an 
oath, passed on. Hailing an ambulance th^t 
had just put up for the night. Miss Cora made 
her wants known, and hurried the driver until 
he thought her insane, or about to become so. 
They found the bleeding soldier just as he had 
been left, and all unconscious of the horrible 
fate from which she had just saved him. She 
gathered up her invaluable burthen and hasten 
ed to the hospital. Through her intercession 
the patient was placed in a separate room where 
quiet, that luxury so seldom found in a public 
hospital, and yet so vitally important to the 
sick, was insured. The surgeon's best skill 
was at once brought into requisition, and the 
anxious girl hung all night long over the dying 
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man's oouch. Many times had Colonel R. in- 
quired for Miss Cora, but " engaged" was the 
only reply. 

In the morning she took a light breakfast, 
re-robed herself in a white wrapper, and went 
her accustomed round among the sick. As she 
passed from one to another, a smile of satisfac- 
tion or an earnest " God bless you" was ex- 
changed for every trivial act of kindness from 
her hand. 

**It does a feller's soul goodter see the bles- 
sed woman come among us like an angel of 
light," said one poor fellow who had writhed 
in his wounds for some days. 

"Yes," said another, "it minds me ove me 
ould mother, who thought so much over her 
Pat that she dhropped a tear on me shleeve, 
and sent a bottle o' whisky wid me when I 
oome away." 

"Och! to yer shabby ould mother," exclaim- 
ed a brother Pat ; " niver give that beauty sich 
a shabby compliment agin while ye live, an' its 
much more like the blissed virgin she is, cast- 
ing incense upon us poor sinners by her very 
prissince." 

As she approached Colonel B. a blush arose 
to the palid cheek, and she indeed looked like 
a water lily tipped with the morning sun. 

" Well my little rover, whither have you 
wandered," said he, reaching out both hands 
for a good morning. 

" I have been engaged," was the mild but 
emphatic reply. 

" Ah ! that incomprehensible word covers a 
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multitude of movements ; nothing more expli- 
cit ? We were last night afraid you had float- 
ed away under the ragged edge of some half- 
dispersed cloud,*' said he, with a smile. 

** no. I hope you are better this morning," 
was the evasive reply. 

*' Rather better; but very impatient to be 
out. Field-dangers for me any time rather 
than hospital endurance." 

"It must be indeed tedious for you, and my 
greatest desire is to aid you in passing the time 
pleasantly." 

A grateful smile spread over those noble 
features as he replied : 

" You can do so by devoting two hours of 
each day in reading aloud to me." 

" With much pleasure, if that will make you 
happiest," she said, and passed on to the old 
spot where lay ihe patient of especial care. 
With what anxiety she watched every breath 
that corpse-like sufferer drew. Oh ! that he 
could be restored to life, and bring to her that 
sunlight which with his death would surely 
sink to rise no more. The doctor gave her 
some hope, but assured her that his recovery 
would be nothing less than a miracle. From 
extreme stupor, caused by loss of blood, a slow 
typhoid fever had seized what little strength 
remained, and reason had not as yet returned. 

As the patient grew stronger the battle was 
fought over in the most distinct manner. 

" See ! my brave boys ; the sun is sinking 
behind the distant hills, and the enemy must 
be driven before it sets. Forward ! and every 
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man fight for God and for victory. Quick — 
march ! Double quick ! Fire ! Charge bay- 
onets !" and gnashing his teeth, he would tear 
the sheets to shreds in imaginary fight. Then, 
in the most piteous wails he would call for 
Cora. His battles were fought for her; his 
ambition fanned by her smiles ; and his life 
devoted to her shrine. 

It is not surprising that the trembling girl 
listened to these things with agitation, for they 
had parted in a misunderstanding, and he had 
entered the army to meet death. Though weary 
from watching, and languid from dispair, the 
next day Miss Cora commenced the readings to 
the colonel, and in accents low and sweet. Hood, 
Campbell, Longfellow, and others were each in 
turn discoursed. As the lovely girl, robed in 
spotless white, sat upon a low camp-stool, her 
auburn tresses falling carelessly over her waxen 
shoulders, the long lashes drooping over those 
liquid orbs, one dimpled hand upon the snowy 
page, while the other rested upon the warrior's 
brow, each tone seemed to sooth the sick man's 
pillow, and lead the soul from earth to heaven. 
It was indeed a lovely picture that any eye 
might rest upon with the most exalted sense of 
pleasure. Thus we will leave them for a short 
period, until time, the great rectifier of all 
things, effects a change. In the mean while 
we will take a peep at the welfare of Mr. Eze- 
kiel Fox, through a private letter that was 
handed to us in a great spirit of glee by the 
happy recipient : 
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** Gemima Darlint 

" Here I is, an' 'taint nobody 

else whats in my coat jest now, kase ef it was 
the'd bust it shure. Ninetie thousand dollars, 
an' no mistake, all out ove government con- 
tracks ! Wall, I'm glad I sarved my kuntry 
an' mighty more glad it sarved me, that's the 
best on't. Be thrashed ef I haint a mind ter 
run fur presidunt. Know the soldiers ud all 
go fur me, kase commun sorrer binds commun 
hearts tergether, an' as we've all fought an' 
bled an' died fur our kuntry, I know they'd 
like ter see a feller sot up a bit. Ninetie thou- 
sand ! Je-rushia ! an' you in the white house. 
I's dreamin', sure. Let me hold on till my 
tent-pole, or I'll float away in a cloud like the 
smoke from dad's pipe. An' that minds me 
that I writ to the old gent, an' I seze, says I, 
Dad, pack up an' cum West ; me an' lots ove 
other mean men have made their fortius here, 
an' now I haint got nothin' but idleness ter take 
charge on. I'll own all the railroads in the 
kuntry, an' be mare ove Chicago besides, an' 
that's a step above Grant, for he only asked to 
be postmaster ove Galena. Nintie thousand I 
I'll be blowed ef I haint upsot the table an' 
spilt the ink all over my dove-collored grey 
pants. Gracious goodness, but it's enough ter 
make a feller's head reel ! Presidunt over this 
Btupendious Republicke ! I begin ter feel the 
weight on old Abe's shoulders already. Speot 
I'll be martyred yet fur my kuntrie's good ! 
Wall, wall, this world is all a fleeting show an' 
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no mistake Niniie thousand ! Whew ! the 
king couldn't be my unkle just now. Then 
Mimy I have another ambition ; a higher and 
a holy one. I think ove turnin* my tention ter 
porlite literature an' bel-letters, an' as ter sci- 
ence, I shall turn over a new leaf in that divi- 
shun ove the army entirely, an' let these old 
fogies see that the laws ove natur can't hold a 
candle ter dame chance. A feller whats made 
his clean nintie thousand by chance I guess kin 
due sothin' else arter the same pattroon. Won't 
I set this world spinnin' ? An' now, Mimy, 
hold yer hed high (unnecessary advice), put 
on yer purtiest heirs, an' may ye be as happy 
as Eden's garden bird when it sang its last 
reck-weum on the sandy plains ove paradice. 
Good bye Missus presidunt, I feel mighty proud 
ove ye, an' may the shinin' -angels allers keep 
you from yours truly. 

** EZEKIEL AmINADAB KaYNABD, 

"(Alias Fox.") 
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PART III. 

In a seven hj nine room of a field hospital 
on the beautifully winding Cumberland, at 
twelve o'clock at night, paced to and fro the 
spectral figure of a lovely maiden. So thin 
and pale had her vigils made her, that a stran- 
ger might easily have mistaken her for a bright 
messenger from the spirit-land. The room 
contained two chairs and a pine table, upon 
which stood a glass of water, a taper candle, 
a Bible, and a small bunch of wild-flowers, 
plucked by her own lily fingers, while at the 
other side stood a cot, upon which reposed the 
form of a soldier, emaciated to corpse-like pro- 
portions. Ten days and nights had Cora Shel- 
by watched with Harry Henderson, taking no 
sleep except what tired nature stole in a seat 
by his bed-side. Her excellent companion, 
Mrs. T., had offered many times to relieve her, 
and Sambo, who never left his master Harry's 
door, had daily urged the necessity of Miss 
Cora's taking some rest before she got white 
enough to fly away ; but to all of these requests 
she made but the one reply, " I promised his 
mother I would not leave him while there was 
danger," and, like a monument of integrity, 
she kept her word. As she walked the now 
silent room she pondered whether the patient 
would ever recover, and how surely it would 
break his mother's heart if her only son and 
idol should be taken from her. Approaching 
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the window she drew aside the plain white 
curtain and looked out into the dim night. The 
camp was hushed in slumber, and the flag 
floating from General Grant's head quarters 
upon the hill above, was the only object that 
could be seen. The wind, that grand old 
harper, was playing its wildest dirge: now 
raying and shrieking like a maniac ; now cry- 
ing and sobbing like a great tired child. No 
sound was heard save the prolonged and piteous 
howling of neighboring dogs, and the night 
seemed gloomy as death. Turning from the 
window, her mind became fixed upon her lone- 
ly situation. Who was she, and what her mis- 
sion in life ? Quite well did she remember her 
beloved father. Colonel Shelby, fall in battle, 
while gallantly leading his men in the charge, 
and that she, an only daughter, and now an 
orphan, had taken up the sword (although in 
another form) that death had caused him to 
lay down, and to her country's service she re- 
solved her life should henceforth be given. 
Captain Henderson had served in her father's 
regiment, and was the son of a widow woman, 
an esteemed neighbor of the colonel. When, 
at the death of her father, the noble and ac- 
complished girl left her luxuriant home for the 
hardships of the army, little did she realize 
the thorny path she had undertaken to tread ; 
but once having taken up the cross she scorned 
to lay it down until the crown should be added. 
Still, others could not read her heart, and her 
actions must be their index to her motives. 
Might not the fact of her prolonged watching 
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with this one person be misconstrued ? She 
had never before thought of the matter in this 
light ; and now, as if to learn herself first, 
she looked deep into her heart, but could find 
there only a sense of duty, and, for the mother's 
sake, an intense desire for his recovery. She 
still examined that heart, and in a little secret 
recess found a small, clear flame kindled by 
another's hand and formed by another's pre- 
sence. Who shall say that the handsome Col- 
onel R. was innocent, although he was evident- 
ly unconscious. 

This she scarcely dared to dream of ; for his 
manner to her had been only that of the cour- 
teous gentleman ; and perhaps, thought she, 
he pities me a little for being here alone ; that 
is all, and nothing more ; and she gazed into 
the dying embers before her, as though she 
would bury her newly-found secret far down 
in their depths, and force it to die with them. 
At that moment the silence was broken by a 
midnight serenade. List to the witching wild- 
ness of its notes, as strain after strain falls 
upon the enchanted ear. music! strong in 
thy weakness and mighty in thy strength, who 
has ever yet measured the magnitude of thy 
power. It is the language in which angels 
love to worship ; the direct channel from the 
heart of the lowest creature to the infinite, 
omnipotent great "I Am." Depravity may 
cause the power of language to lose its effect ; 
but never can it crush the power of song. Let 
the gospel truth be carried in its most attrac- 
tive form to our streets and alleys, and the 
14 
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seemingly-attentive ear will be arrested and 
turned aside by the jargon of a hand-organ ; 
and the soft melody of a mother's lullaby will 
cling to the prodigal's heart long after every 
precept uttered by that saintly voice has, with 
the mother, been laid in the tomb. But in its 
most welcome form does music steal upon the 
senses at the dead hour of night, when the 
weary fran>e is wrapped in sleep, and the ever- 
alert imagination, roaming in celestial gardens, 
is beckoned back to earth by its appealing 
echoes. Les Marseilles opened the programme, 
while operas, sonatas and soul-stirring martial 
music followed ; to all of which the lone moon, 
as she walked majestically up her milky way, 
was the only apparent listener. Yet she was 
not the only one ; for the sick man awoke at 
that familiar sound, the drum. It was the first 
time he had heard it since the terrible battle, 
and, raising his eyes to the spiritual face above 
him, he said : 

" Where am I ; what is my name, and who 
are you?'* 

*'' Joy ! joy ! Reason has returned," thought 
Cora, as she replied: " I am your friend, and 
you must sleep." 

Sleep ?" said he ; ** Oh, I have slept so long 
— so very long — has the battle closed, and are 
we victorious ?" 

'* Our brave boys were victorious many days 
ago, and now we are trying to make you all 
strong for battle again," said Cora; "how are 
you feeling ?" 

*' Very well ; quite well, thank you ; let me 
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get up," and, raising his head with apparent 
energy, he fell back fainting upon the pillow. 
Cora brushed back his hair and bathed his 
temple tenderly as though it were an infant. 

" Poor fellow, how sick he is," said she. 

"Am I sick ?" he asked, as he again opened 
his eyes and fixed them intently upon her face. 

" Oh ! Cora, Cora ; why did you leave me so 
cruelly ?" and he sobbed aloud. ♦' Tell me 
you will never leave me again," said he, press- 
ing her hand with a death-like grasp. 

"Never until you are better," she assured 
him. 

"0 I knew you would not;" and, with a look 
of earnest gratitude, he again closed his eyes in 
helplessness. 

"Ole night woke hisself up rite smart dis 
yere mornin' ; spects de day ob jubalee am cum, 
an' no mistake ; neber heard any ting to beat 
ob dis in de land ob Dixie," said Sambo, whose 
eyes danced a jig beneath their wolly locks. 

'* * Tain't no jubalee 'toll, whats oum," replied 
Dick ; but Massa Lincum ; mighty little you 
knows 'bout dese yere times, ole boy." 

" Guess I does, den, for massa says wese all 
gwine ter git our liberty ; dat's what he's fitin' 
fur, an' to take care mysef; Ise waluable. 
Waluable ; grand ! Does ye know, ole feller, 
* Bressed is de orphans, fur dey haint got no 
mudders ter whip dem,' an' * Bressed is de poor, 
for dey aint in no danger ove bein' robbed.' " 

" Can't cheat dis chile ; dis am de white 
man's war ; 'taint no nigger war, 'toll," and 
while Dick looked serious out of one eye, the 
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rest of his body kept accurate time to the mu- 
sic of the band without. When the doctor in 
attendance made the next morning call, he 
found the sick man much improved. The fever 
had broken, and the deadly typhoid would 
soon be banished from the system. The deli- 
rium under which he had so long struggled 
would now disappear while Cora was with him, 
but when she would leave him, even for so 
short a time, the old enemy would come back. 
The doctor's skill was nearly baffled, and he 
cautioned his patient against denying himself 
any reasonable request that would make him 
happy Time wore on, and the sufferer con- 
tinued to gain strength, so that he could walk, 
and even ride out for exercise ; but he was ob- 
served to retain the faithful Cora most selfishly 
by his side, and restlessly watch her every mo- 
tion. As she entered the room one day, he 
stopped short from pacing the floor, and, throw- 
ing himself at her feet, besought her to become 
his wife. Long and earnestly did he plead for 
the boon, and while big tears rolled from his 
eyes as he spoke with touching pathos, the 
girl's heart trembled for his interest, although 
the cold chills pierced h^r very soul. 

Harry Henderson reminded her of her lonely 
situation, and plead his great desire to protect 
her from the cold world, as also his undying 
affection for her. His dark malady he was 
sure would leave him forever when the sun- 
shine of her presence had taken possession of 
his being. Cora shrank from the undertaking, 
for her vision of the sacrament of marriage 
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was of the most exalted nature, and her heart 
was not changed. Yet she pondered the mat- 
ter carefully, and looked duty sternly in the 
face. Raising her eyes to him she finally said : 

** Captain Henderson, you shall not be de- 
ceived ; I do not love you, although I have 
ever felt the highest respect for your many ex- 
cellencies of character, and in witnessing your 
Bufferings my heart has bled for yau. To that 
respect is now added pity. If my poor lite 
can be turned to best account in the capacity of 
which you have just spoken, take it, and God's 
will be done. I am truly alone, as you say, in 
the world, and desire but to serve Him in serv- 
ing others." 

" Noble girl, my life shall repay the debt," 
said the captain. 

" What's all this talk about?" said Colonel 
Ransom, as he casually entered the captain's 
room. They have kept our little blossom here 
watching the midnight tapers, until she is as 
pale as the good angels that I have no doubt 
have been waiting with her. It is a shame to 
impose upon kindness in this way," he added ; 
put on your hat and shawl, and let us take 
a stroll where the light of heaven and the 
breeze from th^ hills will revive our life-plant. 
They passed out from the gloomy halls of the 
hospital into the bright sunlight of the fields, 
and the gentle girl gave a shudder as though 
she had passed from a convict's cell. 

*' Are you cold ?" said the colonel. 

*' no ; but it is so long since I have walked 
out, that the light is painful to me." 
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The day was balmy as the Indies ; the hills 
and valleys were all aglow with buttercups and 
daisies, while the trees in early leaf swayed to 
and fro in graceful nod, as if proud of their 
emerald ornan>ents ; and the forest resounded 
with feathered songsters. As the couple passed 
on through the camp-ground toward the river, 
Cora was informed for the first time that the 
talented W. H. L. Wallace had fallen in the 
late battle. 

"Poor Wallace," said Ransom, "he was too 
good a man to lose ; I would willingly have 
laid down my life for him." Cora was deeply 
grieved at this intelligence, for all loved Wal- 
lace. 

" Yes," said she, " he was too good a man to 
lose ; but we could still less afford to lose you ?" 

" Do you mean that, Cora ?" 

" I do," she repeated. 

They were now seated in a rustic arbor, 
close by the river's edge, which was covered 
with whispering cypress branches. As Cora 
looked out upon the rippling water, her heart 
rose in freedom once more. God seemed to talk 
to h-er through every leaflet and tree, and the 
reins of imagination thus loosened, she made a 
chapel of nature, and worshiped in her own 
sanctuary. 

"Cora," said the colonel, "life is held at 
a gieat discount in these dark and troubled 
times, and a soldier's life is always one of pe- 
culiar uncertainty. The sun that lights his 
path to-day may shine upon his grave to-mor- 
row, and the hand of friendship extended to 
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him in seeming good faith may the next mo- 
ment strike the fatal steel to his heart. Yet, 
Cora, as a soldier's heart is one of generous 
impulses, of noble aspirations, God has blended 
in his nature the extreme elements of love and 
hatred, of patriotism and defense, and the man 
who defends his country well will protect bis 
household better. Cora, you have crossed my 
path like a bright sunbeam, absorbing all that 
is beautiful, and leaving but the dark shadow 
behind ; 1-et it not be meteoric ; but let it re- 
main as the beautiful sun to illume my lonely 
pathway through life. Cora, be more to me 
than life — my helpmeet and companion !" 

Cora's heart beat wild with emotion at these 
words and, covering her face, she suppressed 
an audible groan. Why — why had she not 
known this before. He so talented, so hand- 
some and so good, and yet too late must be her 
reply. She sat in bewildered silence, for she 
had not courage to speak the sentence that 
should at .once destroy the happiness of both. 
Neither spoke for some moments. There was 
a rustling among the leaves, scarce louder than 
that of the wind; a rattle ; a hiss, and the next 
instant a mammoth snake landed at his feet, 
with livid flashes darting from its eyes, and its 
forked tongue hissing fire. 

** Great heavens," said the colonel, as his 
ready revolver pierced the reptile many times 
through the body. It made one dash at his 
heel, and then, coiling upon itself, lay in seem- 
ing death. Cora turned pale for the colonel's 
safety, and as they now hastened home, she 
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urged him to go immediatelj to the doctor and 
get his advice. 

" Strange portentious visitor," said she. 

" Yes. When shall I get your answer ?'* he 
asked, quite composed. 

<<When I hear that you are safe; lose no 
time," said she with emphasis. 

"I take pleasure in obeying my superior 
officer," and, with a bow and a smile, left her. 

After the exhausting battles of Fort Donel« 
son and Pittsburgh Landing, our troops re- 
quired and were granted a longer rest than 
was usually given. Their achievements and 
noble daring were not only impressed upon all 
loyal hearts of our own country ; but Europe 
saw in a new light the courage and ability of 
the contestants. Nor could any people have 
appreciated this fact more fully than our own 
great American heart. Says Dr. Eddy; "It 
were worth living a hundred years through 
poverty and sorrow to witness the zeal and 
unselfish devotion of the people at that hour ! 
Governor Yates won anew the love of his con- 
stituency and the devoted gratitude of the sol- 
dier by his activity in their behalf. He not 
only made his calls through the press, but in 
person attended to the care of the wounded, 
performing the menial offices of nurse." During 
these periods of rest and recruiting, many 
minor incidents worthy of note would naturally 
occur, and we are now simply gathering up 
these scattered leaves, which must otherwise 
be lost in the great forest of our late war. 

The Aripy contractor, Mr. Ezekiel Fox, had 
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been absent for some days, and, on returning 
home a little light-headed one evening about 
nine o'clock, he called Dick, whom he had en- 
gaged for his servant, to show him to a com- 
fortable room. Dick had so often played oflF 
the weak points of Mr. Fox that this gentleman 
thought to turn his battery against others by 
enlisting his services. 

"Zounds, an' I'm glad I am through with 
this day's work," said Zeke, turning over and 
drawing the sheet snugly about him. " Hard 
work serving the government; but then," said 
he, lowering his voice, " I make ten thousand 
dollars off that contract ; pretty good business, 
after all ; took that feller in, right an' left. 
Wall, it's all scriptural, that's one thing. * He 
what don't purvide fur his own house-keep in* 
is wurse nor an infidul.' " said he, measuring 
his words ; " that's what the prophet says, an* 
I says so too," said he, bringing his fist down 
upon the bed-quilt; *' an' this ere child is goin' 
to have a house to look arter, and a bird to put 
in it, too," he continued, surveying with infi- 
nite satisfaction the snug calico curtains that 
Dick had drawn with suspicious care around 
his bed. The " beautiful dreamer" then float- 
ed away in a coil of high-colored ai];-castles, 
upon the top of which he placed his adorable 
Euphemia, with a crown upon her head, and 
the enraged national eagle soaring around it, 
making various futile attempts at dashing it to 
the ground. The sleeper had almost passed 
into oblivion when footsteps were heard to en- 
ter the room, and a low conversation com- 
14 
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menced in broken sentences. Visions of rob- 
bers seized his mind, and trembling he clung 
to the sheets. Fear intensified the hearing, 
and, straining every nerve, he caught a part of 
the ideas, which ran thus : 

"Poor, simple fellow, how I wish I could get 
rid of him ; I positively hate him." 

**Yes, and get his money; couldn't we 
manage it in some way ? ' 

** I don't like murder, but then I think it 
excusable in some instances." 

"That's so." 

The perspiration now started from every 
pore in Zeke's body, and he drew the sheet 
around him as tight as though it were a life- 
boat, that would float him to the haven of safe- 
ty. The talking continued. 

"Poet, ain't he?" 

" Sort ove one." 

" Thought so ; jest tool enough fur that." 

" Can't we get him to compose his own fune- 
ral dirge first, and then people will think he 
has committed suicide ?" 

" Ha ! ha ! Good idea. Yes, we'll dispatch 
him ; that's so, and then, my dear, we will em- 
brace Hymen's golden chain, and your name 
will be Euphemia Wiggins no longer." 

At the sound of that magic name Zeke's head 
popped unconsciously from behind the curtains 
and as suddenly popped back again. Miss 
Euphemia screamed murder, Zeke, glad to give 
vent to his feelings, screamed " murdare," too, 
and Captain Flint, the old Adonis, sure of 
being betrayed, shouted, "Treason!" and 
bounded trom the room. 
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" Scoundrel I how dare you enter a lady's 
room," said the exasperated girl, as she seized 
a hair-brush in one hand and a rusty barrelless 
gun in the other. " Begone ! this instant, or 
I'll, I'll blow your head over the Rocky Moun- 
tains," said she, pointing the wrong end of the 
gun towards the bed. 

" ' Twant my fault, no how," said Zeke, as 
he tugged away at the bed-clothes. ** Dick 
showed me in here; meant no 'fense, whateyer, 
an' if you won't shoot I'll get out soon as I kin 
untie this tarnation sheet." 

** Out with you, villain I" said Euphemia, in 
a voice of thunder." 

Zeke, in despair of getting loose, pulled the 
unmanageable sheet around him, and gave one 
plunge for the door, while Euphemia threw the 
gun at his heels, which brought a sharp scream 
from that individual, who had not recovered 
from the fear of fire-arms since the memorable 
duel. This was their first meeting subsequent 
to Zeke's enthusiastic letter to her. 

The prospective marriage was now hastened 
by Captain Henderson, and Cora was urged to 
appoint as early a day as possible. 

"It shall rest entirely with you," she replied, 
with an air of resignation. 

" Then let it be the day after to-morrow," 
said the captain, "for delays are dangerous." 

A wedding in camp was something out of the 
usual way, and although it was the wish of 
both parties to have it perfectly quiet, yet 
others willed it should not be so, and made 
military as well as civil preparations. Many 
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had predicted such a termination to this friend- 
ship, but few felt satisfied with it ; and while 
all rejoiced at the poor captain's recovery, none 
felt reconciled at seeing the beloved Miss Cora 
his bride. 

The morning for the wedding at last arrived. 
The blue walls of heaven, cemented in the 
dense masonry of the night, parted without 
even the soft silken rustle of a curtain, and the 
lights above were put out one by one. The 
gables of red and gold swung back noiselessly, 
as the parting of soft lips in dreams, and a 
threshold and vestibule, inlaid with nature's 
radiant gems, were disclosed. A flash, a gleam, 
a glow upon the river, and there paused the 
sun, as if enraptured with the scene his own 
loveliness had inspired. A moment more, and 
he sails forth with majestic tread and silent 
reign. Still a moment, and cloud, wood and 
hill were all in a blaze of glory ; and there was 
Bong — sweetest song ; the azure heavens were 
full of voices of unseen birds, that fluttered at 
the portals of morning. A magic mist now 
hangs along the stream, the downy clouds lift 
themselves carefully from the landscape wet 
with dew, while the roses — the bright spring 
roses of the south, raise their blushing cups to 
drink in the freshness of the breeze and add 
beauty and fragrance to the morning. The 
"reveille" now sounded its loveliest notes, and 
the camp was briskly astir. Breakfast was 
regularly served for sick and well, and the 
busy whir of preparation increased. A tem- 
porary pulpit had been constructed between 
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two stately old tyees, whose friendly branches 
interlocked into an arbor, and the stars and 
stripes, the identical flag under which Cora's 
father fell, floated from above, while festoons 
of early flowers had been wreathed from tree 
to tree, apparently transforming the spot into 
a fairy-bower. Hospital-windows were filled 
with invalids, half reclining upon cots, while 
others a little stronger, urged their ability to 
sit outside upon chairs. The morning drill 
was over, and the blue-coats, in their best uni- 
form, were drawn up in line, and all waited in 
silence. 

The prospective bridegroom soon came forth 
in full uniform, his head erect, his bearing 
proud ; he looked every inch the soldier ; but 
his piercing black eyes watched with wild rest- 
lessness the crowd. In a few moments the 
bride, to be, sylph-like as a sprite, glided along 
upon the arm of Dr. T A murmur of admi- 
ration rang through the crowd as she appeared 
in spotless white. The only ornament to her 
dress was a wreath of white natural roses, 
placed as a tirara above her luxuriant ringlets. 
No costly veil of fashion draped that classic 
brow, for fashion held no place on battle-fields, 
and the pure spirit that shone like a halo of 
light from that lovely face, made her more 
beautiful than aid of tinsel, lace or pearl could 
do. The soldiers now doffing their hats stood 
with uncovered heads until the ceremony was 
performed. While still kneeling Cora raised 
her hands in prayer, and, as if invoking the 
aid of paients, human and divine, exclaimed. 
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" Father of light, be ever present to guide thy 
lonely child." 

But few of her friends witnessed with tearless 
eyes that simple rustic scene. The band then 
struck up the ** Daughter of the Regiment," 
and thus the gentle Cora, the "lily of the 
yalley," was unconsciously united to a maniac. 



PART rv. 

** Gentle and lovely form, 
What did'st thou here, 
Where the fierce battle storm 
Bore down the spear? 

Why ask the true heart why 

Woman hath been 
Ever where brave men die, 

Ne'er shrinking? seen ?" 

In lifting the sword of combat, most men 
have a primary or a secondary object in view. 
The protection of liberty and national strength 
is doubtless the motive of man, collectively ; 
but individually (notwithstanding many noble 
exceptions) to carve <' a local habitation and a 
name," is evidently the pivot upon which pat- 
riotism too often revolves. 

Self-aggrandisement stealthily takes posses- 
sion of the soul ; and the tyrant arm of ambi- 
tion once thus raised, will lash its victim to the 
grave, rather than sustain a defeat. 
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But woman can have no such incentive to ac- 
tion. In the obscure channel of her walk, she 
moves along, scarcely letting the left hand know 
what the right hand doeth, unobserved and un- 
rewarded, save by th^ voluntary gratitude of 
those for whom her life is spent, and a con- 
sciousness of approval from the All-seeing eye. 
And may we not suppose that these are just as 
necessary to her en-jouragement and success as 
are great achievements to the still greater 
achievements of the sterner sex ? Cora's in- 
nate nature was like a finely-toned instrument, 
true to every principle of harmony, and sensi- 
tive to every vibration. Her troth being once 
plighted, she could not break it without violat- 
ing her keen sense of honor. That pledge was 
now sealed, and her entire being was now vol- 
untarily cast in the balance, the language of 
her heart, she resolved, should henceforth be. 
Let the past bury the past, and the unread 
book of the future find matter for the ** acting 
living present." 

The day after the wedding Colonel R., whose 
wound proved but slight, and who had been a 
silent and amazed spectator of the whole pro- 
ceeding, left on an expedition many miles up 
the river. Poor Cora had intended to explain 
herself to him before her marriage ; but its 
precipitancy and his sudden departure had pre- 
vented this. She was grieved at the thought 
of being called insincere, and her heart beat a 
sad reveille when she saw him, amid warm 
adieus, ride of on his gay capricious steed. 
Captain Henderson's life now seemed unruffled, 
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and for a time the dove of peace spread her 
downy wings protectingly above the heads of 
the happy pair ; but the military order came 
all too soon, and imperative, as usual. The 
captain's regiment was to move at once to the 
seat of action, and all women were prohibited 
coming within reach of the lines. In due time 
the battle took place, was a victory, and, for 
gallant conduct, Captain H. was promoted. 

Cora, being left alone, was thrown much 
upon the society of citizens, with whom she 
became a great favorite ; and, while her hus- 
band won laurels on the field of battle, she 
won hearts at home. 

" Mrs. Henderson should have a party given 
to her, now that she is so lonely," said a quiz- 
ical little " single young lady of forty- two" to 
the banker's wife, as a gay party sipped their 
last cup of Yaung Hyson around that lady's 
hospitable board. 

" She cannot be very lonely, for she has al- 
ways some sick soldier on her hands, whom 
she brings to life after everybody else has given 
him up. What a patron saint she must be," 
replied the hostess, with a scornful curve of 
her powdered lip. 

"Ah, well, a bride is always an object of 
interest, and worth making a fuss over, even if 
she isn't as angelic as this one is called. You 
invite her, and we'll come and keep her com- 
pany," continued the modest little maid, as she 
gave her brow an arch turn. 

" All right ; anything to dupe the Feds," 
replied the good-natured lady. So, then and 
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there, it was agreed upon that to-morrow eve- 
ning a party should be given at the sam^ place 
to do homage to the bride. Cora was duly in- 
formed of the fact, and positively declined to 
attend in the absence of her husband. But the 
repeated assurance that the party was gotten 
up expressly for her, at last overcame her re- 
luctance, and she robed herself for the occa- 
sion. As the merry company of tea-drinkers 
sat in lively conversation and brilliant repartee 
around the table, a young miss of eleven sum- 
mers bounded through the open window from 
the garden, and, catching the hilarity of the 
company, tossed a wreath of roses around 
Cora's plump shoulders. 

"A garland for the bride," said she, with 
enthusiasm, as she noted the unexpected effect. 
** Yes, Queen of the May," added the hostess, 
with an approving bow. 

"Children often have better taste than their 
seniors in combining the beautiful," said a gal- 
lant young officer by Cora's side. ** The effect, 
could not be more artistic were it ever so stud- 
ied," and he bent an admiring glance, as the 
delicate gossimer dress lay in folds beneath the 
bright scattering flowers. Cora smiled an ac- 
knowledgement of the compliment, and then, 
raising her eyes, 

"Major Henderson!" she exclaimed! "I 
am so glad." But suddenly, as if a poignard 
had pierced her heart, she sank back into her 
chair, pale and quivering. 

" Wretch !" said the major ; and in a frenzy 
he struck the unoffending officer to the ground. 
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Cora sprang to intercept the blow ; but he 
hurle^ her to the farther end of the room. 

" Traitoress !" he exclaimed, " to deceive me 
thus." 

** You shall not abuse an innocent woman," 
said the officer, as he sprang to his feet, but 
was instantly again landed upon the floor. He 
found he had an inebriate of no ordinary kind 
to deal with. 

The young wife could scarcely believe her 
senses ; her husband intoxicated ? Impossible I 
The being whose destiny she was to share, and 
whose reputation was now dearer to her than 
her own life, to be thus demoniacally trans- 
formed ! The thought paralyzed her, and for 
some moments she stood in amazed abstraction, 
scarcely able to move, trom wounded pride and 
sorrow. She finally took him by the hand and 
led him like a child from the scene. 

<< Oh, she's got her hands full," said the 
banker's wife, with a toss of her head. ** I 
thought you said they were respectable peo- 
ple !" 

" Serves you jest right," echoed an amazo- 
nian feminine, with another sharp glance at 
the " single young lady ;" " serves you jest 
right, fur axin' such vulgar people into * our 
set.' " 

" Dear me, how did I know she drank, or 
any trash belonging to her," was the indignant 
retort. 

" Well, I hope she'll keep her assurance to 
herself, and not be crowding her company on 
us in future," and the injured fair ones drew 
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themselves up with as much condolence as 
though they had narrowly escaped contact with 
hidrophobia. 

Cora saw her husband safely to rest for the 
night, and then, with tears and bitter weeping, 
she sought heaven for aid. Thus was the first 
but not the last night of her lord's return spent 
by the innocent wife upon her bended knees, 

" Oh ! unexpected stroke ; worse than of 
death ! 

" Must I leave thee, paradise ?" 

Think not it was this one offense that grieved 
her woman's heart so bitterly. She looked into 
the future, and there saw the dark waters 
heaving and surging in mock mirth for a sea- 
son, but which too surely would sink forever 
the life-boat of one or the other. 

" Lament not ; thy going is not lonely : with 
thee goes thy husband ; him to follow thou 
art bound, where he abides think there thy 
native soil." 

Too keenly did she realize that the future of 
an inebriate's wife must be hers ; that his 
would be the sin and her's the shame. 

" Cora, what's the matter ?" said the swoll- 
en-eyed husband, as he glanced abstractedly 
round the room, next morning. " Tight eh ? 
The deuce have I," he continued And then, 
with guilty scrutiny he noted the effect of his 
first night's debauch upon his young wife. 

Cora's heart was too full for speech, and she 
turned her face away to conceal her tears. 

" What grieves my good angel this morn- 
ing ?" and reaching out his hand, he drew her 
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tenderly to his side. The flood-gates now 
opened, and she sobbed, as though soul and 
body would part. 

" My wife I my wife I Tell me how I have 
made you so unhappy and I will make amends, 
even though if requires the sacrifice of my 
right hand !" 

" Oh, Harry, our happiness is at an end," 
sobbed the wife, as the scenes of the last night 
rushed upon her. 

" Why, child, what nonsense ; a little bit of 
a ' tip' ain't so much as you try to make it ; we 
men don't think anything of it," said he, con- 
solingly. *^ I have had them for the last six or 
eight years, and Harry Henderson is thought 
as much of to-day as if he had never tasted a 
drop." 

This news did not produce the soothing effect 
that was intended, and the tearful wife en- 
treatingly clung to his arm. 

" Cora ! Cora I you will drive me mad if you 
do not dry your tears. This shall not happen 
again, I assure you, and if it does, it is not 
such a terrible thing." 

For her husband's sake she did dry her 
tears, and literally ^* kissed the rod that was 
to slay her." 

" Confound that Flint ; I'll be even with 
him yet, if I follow him to the ends of the 
earth," said Zeke, as, heated, frightened, and 
mentally shot, he escaped into the next room. 

** Dick, you young Mohegan ; how dare you 
play off your tricks upon your marstur ; come 
here and explain yourself, you rascal." 
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<*Most obedient saryant, sah," said Dick, 
with a low bow of his uncovered head. ** As- 
sure you, marsta, dat ar was de spare room 
last night, an' ef it ain't de spare room dis 
night, it's''jest because somebody got into it ; 
dat's so, sure's yer born." 

" Threatening murder," continued Zeke. 
** I'll have him indicted ; yes, I'll swing for it, 
but what he shall at last meet his reward," 
and he flourished his cavalry sword in the 
empty room, with the vigor and daring of a 
Goliah. 

^* Dat's so, marsta ; an' he ought ter be killed 
jest as many times as yer gwine ter do it," said 
Dick, with a complicated grin. 

Early next morning, when the flame of 
Zeke's wrath was still burning, Dick came 
bounding into the room, and in confidence 
whispered, <* I've got him now, marsta; dis is 
yer chance. Dat rascally man, Phelps ; he's 
gwine ter rob Squire Peyton's poultry yard 
dis wery night, an' if he is a mighty old Reb, 
you jest keep a sharp eye behind ye, an' you 
can pin de bird on de wing." 

" Good for you, my boy," said Zeke, casting 
an eye already behind him. "Are you sure?*^ 

" Sure, marsta ; heard him teUin' all about 
it ; an' now ef you'll keep yerself in de dark 
fur one day, I'll notify ye in time to give de 
offender de fust shot." 

Mr. Fox mechanically obeyed, and for one 
twelve hours the African's evil genius had full 
reign. 

Half past nine, marsta, an' de tattoo has 
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sounded from de hill, long ago/' said Dick, 
with a low bow, as he showed all the ivory in 
his head. 

"I'm on the taps," was the reply; "he 
waited for me once (referring to the duel), now 
I'll wait for him," said Zeke, with vengeance. 
So, taking his loaded musket, a brace of pis- 
tols, a dirk-knife and a cavalry sword, he turn- 
ed to Dick, whose extended eye-balls kept en- 
larging, and asked if he hadn't better take his 
cane, also. 

"I should tink it quite adwisable, marsta; 
fur you'll need it to prop yerself up arter ye 
git dar." 

"None of your ill-tuned jests on this solemn 
occasion," said Mr. Fox, and, picking up his 
cane, he strode from the room. 

The night was densely dark, and, creeping 
along like veterans in the purloining art, the 
two were soon in the right spot of the old plan- 
tation. 

" All 'pends 'pon yer keepin' quiet ; now let 
me help yer ober dis fence, an' ye kin take a 
splendid aim, jest whar de squire u'd be ef he 
was dar ; an' marstar mustn't be too coura- 
geous,'^ said Dick, as Zeke cautiously mounted 
the top rail. Up bounded Zeke, with the air 
of a guerilla, and over topped the rail, landing 
him on top of a motherly hen on the opposite 
side, who spread her wings over ten chickens. 

" I'm shot dead," were the first words utter- 
ed, after finding himself alive as he rolled like 
a young beaver among the infuriated poultry 
and fire-arms. A slight rustle was now heard 
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in the house, and the hero gathered himself up 
into a distant corner. Dick prudently retreat- 
ed, and some minutes passed ere all was again 
settled into silence. Straining his yision for 
the guilty Flint, Zeke saw at last what a less 
excited mind might have mistaken for his 
Satanic majesty. Looming up in the mystery 
of darkness, there it stood, like a young cedar, 
its branches waving to and fro. While the 
upper part seemed pale as death, the cloven feet 
were quite apparent to Zeke's diseased imagi- 
nation. A noise of any kind would then have 
been welcome, even to the cackling of a goose, 
which once saved Rome. He had a notion to 
call to Flint in a friendly way, but clung to a 
tree for j)rotection, while he trembled in his 
shoes. 

After his tormentor had friehtened him into 
a cold bath, it opened a huge pair of jaws and 
made a dive at Mr. Fox's head. He dropped 
the tree, into which he had almost fixed the 
impress of his digits, and bounded into the 
midst of the very poultry-bed where be ex- 
pected to find Flint. A babel of confusion 
followed. Squire Peyton's door opened, and, 
in a clear, firm voice was heard — 

**Tom! Tom! the gun — hand me the one 
that's loaded ; the roost is being robbed. The 
Federal scamps," he muttered, as he pointed 
the musket toward the cackling corner. 

** ' Tain't me, Squire Peyton ; don't shoot, it 
ain't me what's stealin*," shouted Zeke, now in 
real danger. "It ain't me; its Flint what's 
stealing " he again screamed, at the top of his 
voice. 
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old friend of Harry's, a spirited young oflScer, 
to cheer up her "little saint," as she called 
her. Poor Cora lay in her spotless robes, pure 
and ethereal as the dawning of truth, and it is 
not surprising that he stood in amazement when 
he saw the shadow before him. 

*• Now you keep her company while I run 
out to her pet spring and get her a glass of 
cool water," said sister Beatrice, as she skipped 
out of the room, " and mind you don't tell her 
about any sick soldiers," and she shook her 
finger at him on disappearing through the door. 
But the door had not well closed ere one on the 
opposite side of the room violently opened, and 
Major Henderson stood before them, staggering, 
bloated and debased. The startled wife could 
not for the moment speak, and the brutal hus- 
band, mistaking her silence for guilt, the next 
moment sent a bullet through the body of each. 
Cora sprang toward her friend, and then fell 
fainting to the floor, where they both lay, wel- 
tering in blood when the good sister returned* 
The murderer fled to the woods, and could not 
be tracked. 
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PART V. 

Sambo, who had long been a faithful attend- 
ant upon his idolized young mistress, and a 
witness of her daily patience and suffering was 
exasperated beyond endurance. The unaccount- 
ably cruel deed so shocked him that he could 
not refrain from taking the law into his own 
hands, even if it was in the form of a declama- 
tion So, mounting a cannon, to highten his 
boiling indignation, he raised his hands and 
voice in the following words : 

"Young ladies, both great and small, old 
and young, an' when I say dis I includes all 
ranks and classes, wheneber a man what has 
hia innocent little **tights," "tips" or " sprees'* 
axes ye to join hands with him in holy wed- 
lock, don't go a hangin' yerselves, kase dat are 
is unworthy de sex, but jest get some respecta- 
ble pizen, an' ye'll find de takin' ob it won't be 
half so fatal as dat little word, * yes,' given to 
a tippling, fighting, spreeing, inebriating lord 
o' creation," and he brought down his fist in 
mad emphasis. " Dat man is a maniac, an' he 
was so when he ask dis angel to marry him. 
I hear de doctor tell him de base ob his brain 
was 'fected ; dat he'd go crazy periodically if 
he didn't stop drinkin'; but no, he wouldn't do 
dat, an' after deludin' de poor lamb into mar- 
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ryin' him, he has killed her in cold blood ; an' 
no doubt, if he's caught, hereditary insanity 
will clar him. Hereditary beer bottle. I tells 
you its a swindle to ax any young girl to join 
hands with such a piece of humanity, an' de 
law ought ter punish it 'cordingly. Ef de shoe 
was on tudder foot, I bet 'twould be tended to. 
Look sharp, ladies, for its a parasite of enor- 
mous proportions, an' ef waiter ed well will get 
a big size in little time. I'll gib ye a receipt 
for its cultiwation : lager beer, bourbon — beer, 
cognac — beer, an' den for sure, maniac — beer. 
Don't hab no trouble 'bout its bein' 'fectual, 
kase it'll suit all climes an' classes. Dear good 
lady spects now I'll neber learn to read in de 
bible what she gib me, fur nobody else will 
teach poor old Sambo as she did," and, with 
his coat-sleeve, he wiped away a flood of gen- 
uine tears. 

" Hurry up, there, Sambo, can't spare that 
cannon any longer for stump speeches ; we 
must put you and it to use in the defensive. 
Our scouts are having a gay old skirmish with 
the enemy up the river, and their balls are 
getting too friendly for us. Wide awake I sir, 
and help move the sick." 

The negro obeyed, but with all he could do, 
the big tears would roll over his bronzed 
cheeks, and he often stopped to sob aloud. 
The hospital being comfortably moved far 
beyond the fire of the enemy. Miss Euphemia 
and Mr. Fox, who had not met since the night 
of the threatened assassination were, by the 
intercession of friends brought together. 
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It wa8 a bright afternoon, that on which the 
flag of truce was held out between the belliger- 
ent parties, and a horse-back ride was mutu- 
ally consented to. Both seemed inclined for 
peace, yet neither was willing to make the first 
concession. But ever since the forbidden fruit 
was eaten, and the blame cast upon ** the wO" 
man whom thou gayest me," so woman has 
cheerfully taken upon herself Adam's sins, and, 
like Topsy, confessed something, if it didn't 
quite hit the mark. Looking lackadaically at 
the setting sun, Zeke soliloquized — 

" Thou pale, rei^plendent orb, 
Thou look'st like a huge gourd 
Of maple sugar." 

*'5wee< conception," saidEuphemia; "there*a 
a considerable imperceptable dulterating of the 
weather since last week." 

^* Yes, 'taint so injudicious and so indubita- 
ble warm as 'twas ; the thermometar has low- 
ered up to four hundred degrees higher than 
Zenith," he replied. 

** I think likely ; for birds of that species 
fly more moderate in moderate weather." 

<< I should take it as a dilapitory honor if 
you would dispel me with your company to- 
night," said he, deferentially. 

Mr. Fox, it was all a mistake from begin- 
ning to end," said she, touched by his kindness. 
Dick, that black, eh, Freedman (that is to be), 
and who ought to a been choked long ago, put 
some savage, eh, soldier into my room without 
knowing it was my room. He took affidavit on 
his knees to the fact, or I'd a had the live coat 
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taken from him, and he knowed it, too," said 
she, with a brisk little stroke of the whip on 
the horse. 

" You don't say so I Affy Dayid ? WeU, I 
declare ! I neyer seed her, but no doubt she 
was a nice girl, and if that's the case, then you 
are the injured pusson, an' I must make resti- 
tution ; whereupon he reigned his prancing 
steed to her side, and made a very low bow, 
to which the horse responded by first pitching 
his nose into the ground, then rearing upon 
his hind feet, and landing his polite rider safe 
on terra firma. 

•* 0, not in the least necessary to do all that, 
Mr. Fox ; accidents will happen," said she, as 
in curbing her own vivacious animal, she was 
ignorant of all that was being done until the 
riderless steed dashed by in a frenzy. The 
frightened girl, in failing to curb her horse, 
which was reeling round like a spinning- jenny, 
was finally thrown into a bundle of juniper 
bushes, but a few rods from where lay her 
cavalier. 

Mr. Fox, intensely alarmed, hastened to her 
side, and, in desperate earnestness, begged her 
to tell him whether she " still lived ;" but be- 
fore learning the important fact he declared 
himself to her for the term of at least a natu- 
ral life-time, in such touching eloquence, that 
nothing but a heart of stone could have resist- 
ed the appeal. Euphemia faintly whispered a 
consent, while Zeke, in joyous excitement, 
nearly choked her in helping her up by her 
collar, brushed away her habit, picked up her 
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whip, fanned her with a bush, and gave her 
cap a perpendicular tip, all through his great 
anxiety to keep her from fainting. Pale, and, 
for once, interesting, she finally took his arm, 
and they walked slowly back to camp, whither 
their horses had preceded them. 

The next day, much to the surprise of all 
parties, the two were married, and, on the good 
old boat, "City of Memphis," started for 
Chicago. The inference is that they arrived 
safely, for not long after might have been read 
in the daily paper the following item : 

"Peesonal. — We are happy to learn that 
the gallant Mr. Fox, late of the army of the 
Cumberland, has taken up his abode in our 
city, and purchased a handsome residence for 
the sum of $36,000. It is ever a cause of 
rejoicing that so many of our brave veterans 
settle in our midst. We wish the war-scared 
hero long life and much happiness." 

Sweet music in the distance as of heavenly 
lyres, touched by the breath of angelic hosts, 
stole softly upon the senses of a beautiful in- 
valid as in trans-like repose she faintly slum- 
bered. The spacious room thus occupied was 
isolated from the rest of the house, a true plant- 
er's home in the interior of Georgia. It was 
a silent, winding way, overspread by tall pines 
and branching sycamores that led to this se- 
questered old mansion, and as the good plant- 
er's loyalty to the government had been well 
proven, his property, like that of all other 
loyalists. South, was protected, and his rights 
duly respected. The room contained neat, but 
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simple furniture, save the massive four-posted 
bedstead of Southern type, that loomed up in 
one corner, giving a regal appearance to the 
whole. A quadroon, of gentle and motherly 
aspect, moved quietly about, adjusting, first one 
article of furniture and then another, while, 
ever and anon, as the invalid moved her lips, 
the nurse bent wistfully over to catch every 
half-audible sentence. 

** Hark ! oh, hark ! I hear them coming. 
Beautiful — beautiful city of God. What music I 
what song I Oh I let me join them I'' and, in a 
low, melodious voice she hummed — 

** Hark, I hear the angels sing ; 
Angels now are on the wing/' 

Then, with a smile, her countenance shone as 
with a light of spirituality, and she appeared 
as one transfigured. 

"Poor chile, poor chile, youse seen hard 
times in dis here world, I bet a cooky ; don't 
blame ye fur wantin' to go,'' and then smooth- 
ing the thin hand of the patient, the kind nurse 
lulled her gently to repose. 

** Take caro ; don't wake her, MoUie ; the 
doctor says she must sleep as long as possible." 

** Her life depends upon it, said a Federal 
officer who had just entered, with deep anxiety 
stamped upon his fine features. 

** Bress her stars, I think she'd wake right 
straight up, if she thought her life pended 'pon 
it," said MoUie, looking up in surprise. 

** Mother ! oh, take your weary child I" mur- 
mured the sleeper, in a stifled sob. 
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The officer bent tenderly oyer that emaciated 
countenance. 

** My God ! what a change/' said he, as he 
brushed the tears from his eyes, and left the 
room. 

That night the inyalid slept better than usual, 
and MoUie received the doctor next morning 
with an air of satisfaction. The good man of 
medicine felt the pulse, smiled, and then pre- 
scribed tonic powders, with perfect quiet. 
Alas ! what doctor has not done the same, and 
had his injunctions yiolated before he closed 
the garden gate. The officer returned and, 
anxious to note the slightest improyement, seat- 
ed himself by the bed-side. As he took her 
waxen fingers in his yigourous palm, a smile 
of half-recognition flitted oyer her face ; but 
the next instant her mind wandered. 

" Mr. Gen'ral, or whateber ycr name is, dis 
yere won't do," said Mollie, with a sudden toss 
of her bandana ; I'se 'sponsible for dat life, 
an', with all respect for yer epaulets an' high 
callin', I can't hab none ob yer gallawantin* 
round here till de poor chile gets strong enough 
to speak for herself. I ain't gwine to lay my- 
self liable for suicide nor <nanslaughter, nor 
nuffin else," and she banged herself down in 
a chair at the further end of the room and con- 
tinued giying her foot and bandana sudden lit- 
tle jerks, until the apaulets bowed themselyes 
out of the door and yanished from sight. Many 
days wore along ere the inyalid became strong 
enough to walk about the room, and when Mol- 
lie proudly presented her for out-door exercise, 
15 J« 
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the Negro cabins always received the benefit. 
The anxious blacks were cheered by many a 
word of encouragement from her, who could 
assure them that the good Lord never yet for- 
got nor forsook his people. 

*^ Sich a lookin' thing as old Dinah's got in 
her cabin," said Mollie, one night, as she en- 
tered the sick lady's room with her apron full 
of autumn leaves. " Of all de poor white trash 
dat I eber did see, dis is de wosstest." 

" Where did he come from ?" was the in- 
quiry. 

" Dun know ; from de woods, I s'pose ; he 
looks as if he cum from noder world, an' no 
mistake," said she, as her busy fingers turned 
the pillows for the invalid's head. " Don't 
make no difference; sich a lady as you wouldn't 
look at him," continued Mollie, as she noted a 
feeling of interest. 

**Can I see him to-morrow?" 

" Bress de chile, yes, if ye sleeps well to- 
night ye kin jest look at him, but nufi&n more, 
kase de measles, whoopin'-cough, consumption, 
an' small-pox is cotching, an' ef ye speaks to 
him ye'U sartin cotch one or tother. " 

The sick woman ' shuddered as though she 
did indeed pity the victim who could be thus 
numerously afflicted. 

The declining sun was just throwing his 
long slanting rays across the old plantation, 
and, in spite of the tall poplar that stood sen- 
tinel at Dinah's door, his mellow light came 
streaming through its branches, throwing a 
magic beauty upon the rude but comfortable 
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hut. The floor was always scrubbed to the 
color of wax, and the cooking utensils gleam- 
ed and danced with one's shadow, like a clus- 
ter of dauntless " Love's arrows," while the 
broad feather bed, covered with a spread of 
Dinah's own weaving, and the comfortable 
neatness that reigned supreme, made his cozy 
little nook bj no means an unattractive pla?e. 
A sad stillness pervaded the atmosphere, bro- 
ken only by the melancholy cooing of a dove, 
or the plaintive melody of the mocking-bird 
from the adjoining grove, while the broad pal- 
metto leaves that swayed gently in at the open 
window, whispered of unseen things. Dinah 
had placed her " poor white trash," whose in- 
tense suffering opened her big heart on a low 
cot near the window, and added her own crude 
healing words to the cool evening zephyrs to 
alleviate his pain. Wasted to a skeleton, his 
sunken eyes and disheveled hair made his weird 
countenance a fitting counterpart of his gaunt 
form. Every move Dinah made he watched 
with a restive, frightened glare, and so great 
did his agony of body and spirit seem, that the 
woman's superstitious fears were aroused. 

" * Pears like you've cum a mighty long 
way," said she, stroking his bony wrist. 

**Yes, an infernal path of thorns that have 
opened every pore in my heart." 

" Poor chile, ye means de shells, I 'spose. 
Did de Rebs come near cotchin' ye ? 

"Rebels? Ah, yes! those that were thrust 
from heaven, and they have dragged me down 
with them. Oh I Life I unworthy thy gift I 
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have been ! Oh, Death I A misspent life is 
death indeed !'' 

" Bressed is de meek, fur dey shall inherit 
de earth/' said Dinah, at a loss to know how 
to shape her condolence ; but her words only 
probed the wound the deeper, and, finding all 
her attempts futile, she finally told him of the 
beautiful Northern lady who had been sick at 
her marster's house, and who had given her- 
self and old man sich comfort about Jesus, 
and, she added, enthusiastically, ** she has 
sich a sweet angel face, it would do ye good to 
look at her ; how I wish she'd cum." 

Notwithstanding Dinah's efforts, his life was 
evidently fast drawing to a close. No audible 
prayer escaped his lips, yet his soul seemed 
burning for relief, his eyes were like balls of 
fire, and great drops of sweat were bursting 
from his brow. Wrenching his hands and 
clenching his teeth, he exclaimed — 

** Oh, God ! My God ! my punishment is 
more than I can bear." 

"0 Missus, I'se so glad you's cum; he's 
powerful unhappy" said Dinah, as she took the 
pale lady's hand and led her to the cot. 

" Great heavens ! my Harry ; my poor hus- 
band," said Cora. 

The guilty husband's eyes turned upon hep 
with the glare of a caged lion, and with one 
bound he swooned upon the floor. Trembling 
like an aspen leaf, Cora threw her arms around 
him, and, with the aid of Dinah, raised him to 
the bed. His eyes again looked upon that be- 
nign face that he supposed his cruel blow had 
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silenced in death, and then his soul gaye Tent 
in words. 

*' My wife I My God, I thank thee that thou 
hast heard my prayer !" 

Dissolved in tears, he then continued — 

*' My darling wife, I thought my cruelty had 
killed you, and I deserved to die ; but when I 
tried to take my own life, God would not let 
me until my cup of remorse should be running 
over. Cora I can you pardon me for first de- 
ceiving you into marrying what you thought a 
sober and a sane man, and next, for the long 
list of abuses that this sin has necessarily sub- 
jected you to ? Intoxication had made me in- 
sane many years before I met you, and when I 
saw your pure young life, so full of hope and 
beauty, I longed to link my destiny with yours, 
and, either through your strength raise myself 
to a life of virtue, or drag you down with me 
to destruction. It has been a hard contest ; 
you have fought nobly, and God has given you 
the victory, for I am reformed, if it is but to 
die. Cora ! can you — do you forgive me ?" 

The sobbing wife clung to his neck, as though 
he had been all her warm heart could have 
wished, and pronounced her forgiveness in the 
fullest and most affectionate terms. She then 
pointed him to a pardoning Savior, and prayed 
with him until his peace was made with Heaven. 
That night his soul returned to God, who gave 
it, and Cora's bitter lesson had been learned. 
But her woman's heart was not satisfied with 
the mere claims of duty, for, through her in- 
fluence, he whom the world denounced as a 
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criminal, was buried with military honors, and 
in his death, as in his life, she gathered up the 
leaves of his virtues and formed a chaplet which 
she twined around his warrior-brow. The 
thorns that had robbed her cheek of its bloom 
and her life of its sunshine, she buried deep 
in the meshes of oblivion, while tiie flowers, so 
hard to find, she watered with he tears, and 
kept them blooming forever fresh in her heart. 
Truly, "A good wife is a gift from the Lord." 

The cold rain had fallen in heavy sheets all 
night long, and the wind howled and shrieked 
in weird and threatening tones. The old plan- 
tation was settling down as winter was com- 
ing on apace, and the troops were about to ad- 
vance from a post to which they had all become 
much attached. Cora sat in her cozy southern 
room, gazing in blank fixedness into the glim- 
mering light of the fire before her. Draped in 
deep black, whose soft folds made her more 
spiritual-looking than ever, her pale brow rest- 
ed on one hand, and she seemed lost in thought. 
Life to her had been a myth — a troubled dream. 
The big waves had dashed against her little 
bark, and, shivering in the current, the last 
spar had sunk from sight, while, ship- wrecked 
and heartless, her lonely heart cried out : — 
*' Whither now ?" The door gently opened, 
and ere she was sensible of intrusion. Colonel 
Ransom, who had watched her through her 
entire illness, stood before her. Cora raised 
her swimming eyes to his, and, in startled ac- 
cents, exclaimed, " My friend!" 

"Yes, your friend, now as ever," he replied. 
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He had saved her from a wreck before, and 
his presence was no less welcome now. 

Cora !" said he, dropping upon one knee, 

I have a simple question to ask, and hope for 
a direct reph. When were you first engaged 
to Major Henderson?'* 

"On the morning of the 13th," was the un- 
suspecting answer. 

"And our conversation upon the same sub- 
ject was upon the evening of the same day ?'* 

"Yes." 

" Had you not been pre-engaged would your 
answer have been the same to me as it was V* 

" No," said she, with characteristic candor. 

" Then you were not entirely indifferent to 
my suit?" 

A blush arose upon her cheek. 

"Colonel," she said, "it was one of the 
greatest trials of my life ; but my word had 
been given, and, through divine aid, I tried to 
keep it. This is not a fitting time to speak of 
such things ; let the memory of the dead be 
honored." 

" Let me assure you that I have no intention 
of dishonoring the memory of any one you hold 
dear ; but I speak to set your own pure char- 
acter in its true and perfect light." 

" Cora ! you have made me happy, and you 
shall hear from me again ; till then, may God 
keep you in his choicest care ;" and, pressing 
that little hand once more to his lips, he passed 
out of the room. 

She did hear of him again; of his great 
achievements, of his popularity, and of the 
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noble daring of his young life, all of which 
sent a thrill of joy to her proud heart ; but the 
next time she looked upon him, the gauze had 
to be lifted from that loved face by stranger 
hands, for the daring warrior; the noble 
patriot and the true friend lay ** sunk in that 
little measure/' which contained all that was 
left of his manliness. Cora returned to Chi- 
cago and attended the funeral obsequies of him 
whom a nation mourned ; and although no 
wife nor child was there to shed the tears of 
kindred affection, yet the "Daugter of the 
Regiment," she whom he had saved from the 
muddy waters of the Mississippi, was present, 
and wept as she had never wept before. 

Surrounded by friends, fortune and influence, 
Cora had entered the cruel war in 1861. Rob- 
bed of a father, brother, husband, friends and 
fortune, she returned to the obscure walks of 
life, and in her long black robes she may be 
seen any day in our great Western metropolis, 
performing her master's work. Her life is 
devoted to God, and "he who seeth in secret 
will reward her openly." 

Sambo came North and learned to read in 
his bible at the mellow age of sixty-two. 

The Fox absconded, leaving but the classic 
shadow of himself, behind which flourished 
conspicuously on the door of his marble front, 
in the form of " Mr. E Raynard." Poor Eu- 
phemia's fine house, fine furniture, fine feath- 
ers, and " nothing but idleness to take charge 
on," proved too much for weak human nature, 
and she eloped with a cigar vender next door, 
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whose only ambition was the destruction of his 
neighbor's happiness. 

Dick, the " Freedman," who had been for a 
long time adorning the top of Mr. Baynard's 
carriage with his black face and bright buttons, 
got back into bondage by borrowing his neigh- 
bor's coat in his neighbor's absence. Six 
months hard labor in the bridewell, we doubt 
not, will take some of the starch out of him, 
as well as to settle up some of his old accounts. 
Such is the law of compensation.. 
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pressible pleasure that I undertook the task of 
acting & mother's part towards my little niece. 

My brother's he&lth was very indifferent, 
and I induced him to make a lengthened visit 
to England. Rosa was entirely spoiled. This 
fact, once brought home to him, annoyed my 
brother beyond measure, and he prevailed on 
me to receive into my house a governess ; one 
who would understand by experience the man- 
agement of a spoilt child, and at the same time 
be a sort of companion to me during my fre- 
quent solitude. Accordingly we inserted an 
advertisement in various papers, my brother 
insisting that the salary should be one thous- 
and doU-ars a year, which I thought a great 
deal too much for the amount of services we 
required. 

Day after day applications poured in from 
ladies of all ages and various accomplishments, 
until I felt sickened with the glimpses given me 
of birth and education struggling with poverty. 
It was very olear that only one could fill the 
place for which nearly a hundred had applied. 
But which to choose of all these became a ques- 
tion that set my brain in a whirl. 

After burning fifty letters of the least suita- 
ble applicants, there still remained a large 
number, many of them possessing very high 
recommendations. All the afternoon I had 
wearied myself in trying to weigh their re- 
spective merits, knowing full well how much 
my happiness would depend upon the sort of 
person I admitted into the social circle. 

My brother left the decision entirely to me ; 
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voice giving directions about the boxes, and 
presently a slight figure, rather below the me- 
dium hight, stood before me, clad in deep 
mourning. 

** How do you do, Miss Manning," I said, " I 
am afraid you must be very cold and tired." 

As I spoke a thick veil was thrown back, and 
I saw one of the nvost beautiful faces that I 
ever beheld, at least so it appeared to me at 
that first glance. For a moment I was so taken 
aback, that I hesitated in what I was going to 
say. But the embarrassed flush that stole into 
lier cheek recalled me to a sense of my duty, 
and I led the young girl, for such she looked, 
into the dining-room, where I had supper pre- 
pared. 

It was so late that I asked Miss Manning to 
allow the servant to take her things up stairs, 
*ihat she might have something warm at once. 
She removed her bonnet, and disclosed a pro- 
fusion of auburn hair that waved in masses 
over a low, broad forehead. As she sat oppo- 
site to me, silent and evidently nervous, I 
thought there must certainly be some mistake ; 
this could not be Miss Manning, a lady who 
had been a governess for ten years. Those 
"beautiful blue eyes, and that soft, snowy com- 
plexion, bespoke more refinement than the nat- 
ural possession of a matter-of-fact governess. 
The lady before me was surely no more than 
eighteen. 

Miss Manning, who had been watching me 
furtively, seemed to divine my thoughts, for, 
in the course of conversation, with admirable 
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tact, sbo made some allusion to her first situa- 
tion, in which she said she had not been happy, 
adding, with a sigh, "that is now nearly ten 
years ago." 

I managed to say that I hoped she would find 
her home with us happy, feeling all the while 
that the timid little lady was the last person I 
should have chosen to manage the high-spirited 
passionate Kosa. She thanked me in a gentle, 
winning voice, and soon after we retired for 
the night. 

I laid my head on the pillow with grave 
doubts as to the probable success of this ar- 
rangement, half smiling as I thought of the 
eensatioh our beautiful governess would create 
in the quiet little town, and wondering how, 
amid all the wear and tear of teaching, any 
one could have retained so much of the bloom 
of youth. What would George say ? I deter- 
mined not to tell him anything about the beauty 
of the lady, and pictured to myself his surprise 
on being introduced. Had he been at all like 
other men, I should have felt sure he must have 
fallen in love with one so attractive at first 
sight ; indeed, how it came about that she was 
still Miss Manning at the age of twenty- seven, 
perplexed me, so ardent was my admiration of 
her personal charms. But George was so mo- 
rose and satirical, and professed to hold pretty 
women in su-jh contempt, that I believed him 
quite safe on that score. 

His wife, to judge from her portrait, was 
very plain ; but she had brought a large for- 
tune, and had been always represented to me 
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as an amiable, intelligent person. George 
rarely spoke of her, though I have always 
heard that he made an affectionate husband. 

"No, no, Rosa," I thought, "you will not 
have your goyerness as a step-mother." 



CHAPTER II. 

The following morning I came down rather 
late, and, on entering the breakfast-room, 1 
saw Miss Manning and Rosa chatting together 
like old friends. By daylight Miss Manning 
did not look quite so young and fresh as she 
had appeared to me on the preceding night; 
but she was, if anything, even more interest- 
ing. The lines about her face, and the some- 
what anxious expression of her eye, told me 
very plainly that years of work and worry had 
not passed over her with the soft step I had at 
first imagined. 

Day after day passed, revealing to me fresh 
beauties of character and disposition in my 
new friend, for as su<;h I began to regard Laura 
Manning. She rapidly gained an influence 
over my little niece, who, with her quick im- 
pulsive nature, learned to love her governess 
at first sight. 

When the child had gone to bed, Laura would 
sing and play to me for hours, and often I con- 
gratulated myself on having so delightful a 
companion to cheer my many lonely seasons. 
I wrote a most enthusiastic description of Miss 
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Manning to my husband, and chafed very much 
at my brother's prolonged absence, so anxious 
was I to introduce him to his most fortunate 
selection. 

It was not until nearly six weeks after Miss 
Manning's arrival that my brother wrote a 
note, saying that he would be home the same 
evening. It was twilight when he arrived. 
The room was only lighted by the fitful blaze of 
the firelight. Laura was seated at the piano, 
singing a low, sweet ballad, that suited her 
voice admirably. The light fell on her bright 
hair and slender form, which were so well set 
off by the black dress she always wore. The 
door opened, and George was in the room be- 
fore we knew that he was in the house. Rosa 
gave a delighted scream, and sprang into his 
arms. Miss Manning turned, and stared at th« 
father and child with a fixed, blank look of 
amazement, never even moving from off the 
music-stool. At last Rosa released her father 
from her tight embrace, and after saying *' How 
do you do ?'^ to me, he called Rosa to introduce 
him to her new friend. He glanced towards 
the piano as he spoke. A look of mutual re- 
cognition passed between the two, whom I had 
deemed such utter strangers to each other, 
then a faint cry from Laura, and she was lying 
senseless on the floor. 

"George!" I exclaimed, "what does it 
mean?'* 

" Mean ?" he repeated ; " I don't understand 
you; it is plain enough that she has fainted." 

While I had been speaking, I had raised her 
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head a little, and then George fetched her a 
glass of wine. It was some time before she 
reooyered her oonsciousness. George left tJie 
room directly she began to reyive, and I could 
see that she looked about for him with an in- 
quiring gaze. 

"Your brother I" she exclaimed. 

The words brought on a flood of tears. I 
begged her to remain on the sofa a little longer, 
but she persisted in going up to her room at 
once. I went up with her and laid her on her 
bed, and she asked me as a fayor not to let any 
one disturb her again for some hours. 

On coming down I found George sitting by 
the fire, looking strangely ill and haggard. 

" How is she now ?" he asked. 

" Better, I hope," I replied. "But this sud- 
den illness is most mysterious ; one would al- 
most think you had met before under agitating 
circumstances." 

" I belieye we haye," was his laconic re- 
joinder. 

In yain I plied him with questions ; I could 
get no clue to the affair. All I could gather 
was the bare fact that they had met before, and 
that he knew more of Miss Manning's antece- 
dents than he chose to disclose to me, and that 
what he knew was not to her advantage. 

All the eyening I wearied my brain with 
yague suspicions. By nature and education I 
was prone to regard as altogether to be ayoid- 
ed any one over whom there hung a mystery. 
Now there was this undeniably handsome and 
accomplished woman fainting at the sight of my 
16 
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the next morning her eyes were red, and her 
manner was evidently meant to be reproachfiil ; 
for Laura had always been a favorite with the 
domestic. A letter was given to me, which 
Miss Manning had sent, I was told. 

" How is she this morning?" I asked. 

" It is not for me to say, madam," replied the 
servant; " but for my part I should scarcely 
think she would last out her journey " 

*' Journey !" I exclaimed ; " What are you 
thinking about, Mary ? Miss Manning is not 
going any journey at present that I am aware 
of." 

Mary gave me a look full of important mys- 
tery, and replied, "Miss Manning went away 
by the quarter to seven train, madam. She 
told me last night to tell Joe to come this mor- 
ning to fetch her boxes. She has not been in 
bed for the night, and has not tasted anything 
since dinner yesterday. 

While the servant was telling her story, I 
broke the seal of the letter, and read as fol- 
lows : 

" Dear Mbs. Pbeston : Please do not judge 
me harshly, nor think me ungrateful for ao^g 
in this way after all your kindness, which I 
assure you I feel deeply. I cannot explain this 
to you ; but your brother may if he likes. I 
would have stayed until he had done so, but I 
feared that if I did, you both might think I 
had intruded myself on you purposely. Please 
believe me that, until I saw Mr. Nugent, I had 
not the least idea that his name was anything 
more than a singular coincidence." 
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"When I am quite sure that I know the 
truth mjself," he replied. ** But make haste, 
my dear ; I must have some breakfast, and be 
off by the next train."—" After Miss Man- 
ning I" I exclaimed. 

"Yes," he replied; "but whether I shall 
find her or not is another thing. Any how, 
I will get at the bottom of the matter. Her 
being here as my child's governess, is most ex- 
traordinary, after all that has passed between 



us." 



" But, George," I said, " how young and in- 
nocent she looks I" 

" Yes," he replied, with a sigh, " she is very 
little altered." 

These few words were all I could learn from 
my brother before he set out for New York, 
whither he managed to ascertain the fugitive 
had betaken herself. 



CHAPTER III. 

Eight days passed — the longest I ever re- 
member — without bringing any tidings from 
George. Rosa was inconsolable at the loss off 
her " dear Miss Manning ;" and the servants 
occupied themselves a great deal more with the 
mysterious events of the last few days than 
with their legitimate duties, and I was too de- 
pressed to correct them. I knew full well that 
the less notice I took of what had occurred the 
better ; but I was also aware that the affair, 
with various colorings, was occupying the at- 
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would have a splendid fortune, and the parents 
were evidently anxious to bring about the 
match. I had never committed myself in the 
remotest degree, for I was not at all certain 
that I cared for her sufl&ciently to choose her 
for my wife, though we liked each other well 
enough. It was while things were in this un- 
certain state that Mrs. Manners, a sister of 
Mrs. Granger, died, leaving too orphan chil- 
dren almost wholly unprovided for. Mrs. Man- 
ners implored her sister, in a letter written on 
her death-bed, to do something for her daugh- 
ter, who was just the same age as her cousin, 
Marion Granger. The boy, she hoped, would 
shift for himself. Mrs. Granger decided at 
once that her niece should come out to her, and, 
if she liked, make herself useful in the care 
and education of the two young children. 

*< I was there when Laura Manners came. 
The first moment I sa^ her decided my love 
aflFairs. I would marry her, or no one. I 
could do nothing but dream of that lovely face. 
It haunted me. Nor was I the only one to ap- 
preciate such unusual beauty. She became the 
belle of the place. I could but admire the 
amiability with which Marion Granger stood 
the transfer of the attentions formerly bestow- 
ed upon herself. But it must have required a 
very hard heart to behave unkindly to that 
gentle, loving little creature. 

Week after week went by, and still I was a 
constant visitor at the Grangers ; but 1 feared 
to declare my passion, never having received 
the least encouragement from Laura. I was 
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very sorry to find that Marion evidently felt 
more hurt at my preference for her cousin than 
at anything else, though she never sought to 
check it in any way. 

« For some time I had feared that Mrs. Gran- 
ger did not treat her niece with the amount of 
kindness which she deserved, and one day this 
was confirmed by my surprising Laura in a 
flood of tears, sobbing as though her heart 
would break. This was too much for me ; I 
was obliged to declare my love at once. To 
My delighted surprise I found it was heartily 
reciprocated. She fancied that her aunt had 
imagined that she stood between Marion and 
me, and had consequently shunned me all she 
oould. How proud I felt in the possession of 
her love. 

'< Mr. Granger had no excuse for withholding 
his consent. He informed me that, to their 
surprise and annoyance, their niece had re- 
jected too most suitable offers since her arrival. 
Of course £ could but feel flattered. There was 
no occasion for a long courtship ; indeed I did 
not feel my treasure safe until it was in my own 
keeping. Besides, she had been compelled to 
acknowledge to me that though her cousin 
Marion was everything that the kindest sister 
could be, yet that her aunt made her home 
most uncomfortable. Indeed, Mrs. Granger 
was constantly insinuating to me that Laura 
was deceitful — that she was encouraging ano- 
ther admirer. Though I scorned the idea, yet 
it made me the more anxious to place all such 
doubts out of the question. 
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<< It was about a week before our wedding 
was to take place, that I went to the Grangers 
to see Laura. I was met by Marion in tears, 
and by Mrs. Granger in agitation. My thoughts 
at once reverted to the one dearest to my heart 
— * It is Laura I' I exclaimed ; < is she ill ?' 

** * No/ replied Mrs. Granger ; < better she 
were dead ; she is unworthy the regard of any 
of us.* 

** 1 was too overwhelmed to hear half the 
torrent of words that fell from Mrs. Granger's 
excited lips, but the substance I grasped soon 
enough. My beautiful Laura, whom I had 
believed as good as she was lovely, had left 
that morning with a disreputable youth who 
had been lurking about the Grangers' for some 
weeks. What could have led her to take such 
a step was as inexplicable, apparently, to her 
relations as it was to me. 

** The blow fell so suddenly that for some 
time I was nearly crushed by it. I had been 
so elated by the success of my wooing, that I 
suppose I must have shown a little of the pride 
I felt ; for all my friends were unmeroiftil in 
the way they joked me about the flight of my 
bird. I grew to hate the very name of the 
unprincipled little jilt, whose conduct had made 
me a laughing-stock. Twelve months after I 
married Marion Granger, and a^i affectionate 
wife she made me. 

** You may imagine with what sensations I 

recognized in the governess of my child, and 

the companion of my sister, the heroine of my 

romance, wonderfully little changed in the 

16* 
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lapse of ten years. The more I thought it over, 
the more conyinoed I felt that I could never 
have known the full truth ; the more particu- 
larly as there was no wedding-ring on her fin- 
ger. I resolved to learn the facts of the case 
from her own lips. Under any circumstances 
it was a plain duty not to neglect the cousin of 
my late wife. Of course I could not tell how 
much of the past she might wish to conceal, or 
what injury it might do her, if I raked it out 
of oblivion.'' 

" You saw her, George !'* I exclaimed, inters 
mpting his story. << I do hope there is nothing 
wrong about her." 

" No, no, poor girl," he replied ; " but she 
has been deeply, wickedly wronged. I am, 
however, glad to find that I was not mistaken 
in her after all. She told me the truth willing- 
ly, with no wish to cast more blame on any one 
than she could help. 

** It seems that her brother turned out very 
unsteady. A distant cousin, in whose office he 
had been placed, discovered some trifling petu- 
lation he had been guilty of, and turned him 
adrift with only a few dollars in his pocket. 
He managed to work his way out here, and to 
the rage and indignation of his aunt, notified 
them of his intention of remaining until he 
oould get a situation. Poor Laura was threat- 
ened, on the penalty of being turned out of the 
house at once, if she breathed a word of this 
to me ; and it was arranged that he should be 
sent back, and a little money given him to 
support him until he oould get his living as 
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best he might. Laura of course was miserable 
enough ; but what were her feelings when Mrs. 
Granger told her that I had discoyered the ex- 
istence of her brother, and on the plea of his 
damaged reputation, had refused to fulfil my 
engagement 1 

** Elnowing full well the life of humiliation 
and yexation she would be obliged to lead with 
her aunt under these circumstances, Laura 
formed the sudden resolution of returning to 
the east with her brother, and braying the 
storms of life with him. She had money enough 
to pay her passage, but with nothing oyer to 
support herself until she could get a situation. 
She dwelt yery little on all the sufferings she 
endured in that dreary, friendless portion of 
her history. When they left, she and her bro- 
ther changed their names ftrom Manners to 
Manning, thinking the better to ayoid recog- 
nition. Her great difficulty lay in her getting 
a first situation; but that once surmounted, 
her amiability and her accomplishments did the 
rest. Her poor brother died just as he was 
made mate of a merchant yessel, haying work- 
ed himself up from before the mast. She had 
neyer heard anything of either her aunt or 
cousin from the time she left them until I told 
her of their death. She greatly relieyed my 
mind by telling me that Marion had neyer 
heard of her cousin's arriyal, and was there- 
fore as much deceiyed by her poor mother's 
inyention as any of us." 

** But, George," I said, " what would Mrs. 
Granger haye done if Laura had stayed and 
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seen you ? her falsehood must have been dis- 
ooYered then." 

"Yes," he replied; "but she knew her 
niece's impulsive character well enough, and 
80 timed her communication as to secure a rid- 
dance of both encumbrances at once. She 
knew that Laura loved her brother, and that I 
was the only link that bound her to the place," 

" Where is she now ? Poor Laura!" I ex- 
claimed ; "I wish I had known all this be- 
fore." 

" So do I," replied George ; " not but what 
Laura is happy enough now. I took her at 
once to Mrs. Percy's." 

" Why did you not bring her here ?" I asked. 

" Because she would not come until she knew 
what you would say about the end of the ro- 
mance," he replied. " Tou do not always ap- 
prove of my decisions, you know." 

"What!" I exclaimed ; "you do not mean 
to say that you have asked Laura to be your 
wife, after all ? Well, I will congratulate you, 
with all my heart." 

I did not need that George should confirm 
my surprise in words ; I could read it in his 
face that I was right. 

Laura did not visit me again until she came 
as Rosa's step-mother ; and I do not believe we 
shall ever regret my brother's choice of a 
governess or a wife. 
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A BASHFUIi MAN'S 1.0VE. 

I was in loye. I, whose bashfulness had been 
my bane from infancy, who had only dared ad- 
mire lovely woman at a distance — and that a 
pretty wide one — and who consequently re- 
garded matrimony as a sort of paradisaical 
felicity, into which I might never hope to enter, 
and single-blessedness a doom to which I must 
hopelessly and helplessly resign myself. I at 
last had the misfortune (it could hardly be con- 
sidered anything else for one of my unhappy 
temperament) to fall in love. I had reached 
my thirty-fifth year, and had never yet ven- 
tured to invite a lady to an evening entertain- 
ment, and never asked a lady to waltz with me, 
though far two years my eyes, with my heart 
in them, had followed a certain dark-eyed fairy, 
and I thought many and many a time that I 
would have given half my fortune to put my 
arm about her waist in the dance. Yes, for 
two years I had worshiped this girl, though it 
was som« time before I was myself aware of it. 
I knew that sonuithing unusual was the matter 
with me ; but could not tell what it was. She 
talked with me very sweetly when she might 
have been in the society of younger and gayer 
beaux, who were dying to carry her off. I 
knew from this that her heart was kind ; but I 
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neyer dared to more than talk with her : I ne- 
ver asked her to dance with me ; I never per- 
formed for her any of those little attentions 
which a man of tact will always find opportu- 
nity for, and which that young milksop of a 
Tompkins, who was always talking, yet never 
said anything, could do with such exquisite 
grace and self-posession. If I attempted any- 
thing of the kind, my confusion was sure to 
plunge me into some awful dilemma. Ah 1 the 
miseries of a constitutionally bashful man! 
Words fail, utterly, to convey an idea of the 
mental torment which one of these harassed 
and unfortunate individuals endures, espeoially 
if he bas been so indiscreet as to lose his heart 
to a charming young creature who carries ar- 
rows in her eyes, a snare in the net-work of her 
black braids, and irresistible spells in her voice 
and smile, and no one could be more wretched- 
ly alive to the truth of this than myself, when 
I at last became fully convinced that I had 
made an << unconditional surrender" of my so 
long-guarded heart to the bright young con- 
queror, Louise Darcy. 

I came home from *<down town*' one day 
feeling tired, ill, and disgusted with business 
life and city scenes generally. I lounged into 
the sitting-room, where my mother was engag- 
ed with some fancy-work, and commenced a 
rehearsal of my troubles. My infirmity or 
misfortune, call it what you will (and it was 
both to me), had so debarred me from the so- 
ciety of ladies in general, that my relations 
with my mother were only the more intimate 
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and confidentiaL She was my confidante in 
everything ; even my hopeless attachment for 
Louise Darcy was poured into her sympathiz- 
ing ear, with the accompanying lamentations 
over my constitutional inability to ask the all- 
important question which should bring matters 
to a crisis. On this day I was even more des- 
ponding than usual. My mother appeared very 
thoughtful for some time, but suddenly her 
eyes lighted, and she smiled, as if some new 
and pleasing idea had suggested itself, while 
she said : 

" I know just what you need — a change of 
air and scene. Tou have confined yoomlf 
very closely to business of late, and you need 
recreation. Tou can go down to Aunt Sophie's 
— she would be delighted, and it is a charming 
place, with every resource for enjoyment that 
you could desire, and June is such a pleasant 
month to visit in the country." 

So my dear mother settled it all without far- 
ther preliminary, and it was arranged that I 
should go the next Monday, this being Friday. 
But, though I really desired and needed the 
change, the thought that I was going where I 
could no longer gaze upon the dark-eyed Louise 
was by no means agreeable. However, my 
mind was made up and my plans arranged, and 
the next Monday saw me on my way to the 
residence of Aunt Sophie Raymond. 

This relative, my mother's younger sister, 
and resembling her in the genial warmth and 
kindness of her nature, was one of the most 
agreeable people in the world to visit She 
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tending emotions rising in my breast, but for a 
few moments everything was forgotten in the 
sweetness of the singer's voice. Soon, too soon, 
it ceased ; she sang no more, but played some 
pretty, brilliant thing. And then came back 
my dread — ^my vexation, which I had so fondly 
hoped were laid aside for three weeks at least. 
Bepose was impossible in this state of mind, so 
I commenced a careful toilet, wondering pet- 
tishly how aunt Sophie could be so inconsider- 
ate as to invite a young lady to the house when 
I was to be there, not pausing to remember 
that she could not have prepared against the 
casualty, because the letter announcing my 
proposed visit preceded me a few hours only. 
How many resolves I made to retain my self- 
possession in the face of these harassing cir- 
cumstances ; and I finally succeeded in calm- 
ing my excited nerves sufficiently to contem- 
plate making my appearance in the parlors, 
thinking it would be less embarrassing than to 
undergo a presentation in the dining-room, 
which of all *< situations" is the most trying. 

So, assuming an indifferent air which I was 
far from feeling, I descended the stairs and en- 
tered the drawing-room. An almost overwhelm- 
ing surprise awaited me. I had no sooner cross- 
ed the threshold than a graceful figure advanc- 
ed from the piano to meet me, with two little 
outstretched hands which somehow found their 
way into mine, and the voice of Louise, my 
gay, beautiful, adored Louise, said cordially : 

*< Ah ! Mr. Graham, I am so glad to see you ; 
I have been waiting a full half hour for you to 
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come down. Did you stay away purposely V* 
<<0 no. You are very kind, Miss Darcy ; but 
I was not aware — " 

" No, of course you were not aware," she 
said, interrupting my confused speech at just 
the right time ; for I was on the point of break- 
ing down. '*You thought you were to have the 
happiness of enjoying yourself in this charm- 
ing retreat without molestation ; and you are 
disappointed to find yourself mistaken." 
** Indeed — I assure you I am only too hap- 

py-" 

<'Ah, thank you," she said, coming to my 
side, and looking up into my face tenderly. 

She played and sang again. Dinner was an- 
nounced, and Louise took my arm into the din- 
ing-room. After dinner we somehow got into 
the garden, and her merry laugh and chat car- 
ried me beyond my own selfish thoughts. In 
this delightful manner I spent the afternoon. 
if I dare but now ask the question that was 
to forever make me happy or wretched. We 
entered the house only in time for supper. I 
somehow felt much relieved at the tea-table. 
That awkward bearing had almost passed away, 
and I could do the honors without a blush. In 
the evening we assembled in the parlors, and 
Louise continued that species of delicate tact 
which some women — ^bless their dear hearts — 
possess so eminently, obliterating for a time all 
annoying and embarrassing thoughts, and I 
would retire to the solitude of my room almost 
beside myself with hope and happiness ; but 
the next morning would find me back to the 
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point whence I had originally started, and no 
more ready to approach her, to lead conversa- 
tions, or to propose little plans for amusement 
than I would have been on the eyening of our 
first meeting two years ago. "Oh !" I cried, 
in actual agony of spirit, ** what would I not 
give for sonro of the exquisite assurance of 
that monkey of a Tompkins ! I would even be 
willing to accept as an adjunct along with it a 
slight sprinkling of his less desirable qualifica- 
tions, if I might thereby secure the inestimable 
boon I crave." 

I shall never forget the first time I assisted 
Miss Darcy into her saddle ; for, notwithstand- 
ing I had not possessed sufficient courage to 
invite her, yet somehow, through aunt Sophie's 
agency, doubtless, it so happened that every 
fine morning saw us two galloping off together 
over the verdant, breezy hills. But on the 
morning of our first ride it was with much tre- 
pidition that I presented myself equipped for a 
start. Louise Darcy stood beside the horse she 
was to ride, evidently waiting for me to assist 
her to mount. She was the personification of 
loveliness and animation, and I felt like falling 
at her feet in worship. 

"You see I am waiting for you, Mr. Graham," 
called her silvery tones, with just a suspicion 
of mischief threading their music. 

And then I realized the horrors of my situa- 
tion. But 1 stepped forward with my cowardly 
heart beating a bass-drum accompaniment to 
my trembling and uncertain movemrcnts, and 
my hand shaking at such a fearful rate that I 
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could scarcely eustain the little foot which rest- 
ed for an instant upon it. When she was seat- 
ed I ventured to raise my abashed eyes to hers, 
and observed that the young lady was almost 
convulsed with merriment, and biting her lips 
to keep from audible laughter. This discovery 
did not tend to allay the rush of blood that was 
flooding my face, or (^^uiet the nervous thumping 
of my heart ; and mentally denouncing myself 
as the most consummate fool in chrisdendom, I 
mounted the handsome gray that was impatient- 
ly awaiting his rider, and we started, followed 
by the half-amused, half-commiserating glance 
of aunt Sophie, who was watching our depar- 
ture from the drawing-room window. 

And this is but one of many tantalizing trials 
to which I was subjected. Rut th« nu)re I saw 
of the mind and character of Louise, the more 
I was charmed with her ; in whatever graceful 
mood I found her, that seemed for the time the 
most admirable and best suited to her ; and so 
I became more madly in love than ever. In 
my chamber I chafed and raged, and swore a 
hundred times that some change for the better 
should soon take place or I would drown myself, 
take laudanum, tighten my neck-tie, or — in fact 
I couldn't and wouldn't live this way much 
longer. And fortunate for me, an incident 
happened about this time which caused a very 
material change in my affairs. 

One afternoon Miss Darcy and myself had 
been on a long ramble, and I, grown a little 
bolder than usual, so far forgot myself as to 
offer her the support of my arm on our return, 
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for she was very much fatigued. To be sure 
my heart gave a startled leap when I felt the 
pressure of her arm upon mine. 

We walked in comparative silence. I was 
mustering courage, for I determined to remain 
no longer in doubt. 

" Louise !" 

She started perceptibly and raised a quick, 
momentary glance to my face, which I felt in- 
stantly crimson ; a wave of red crossed her 
own, and her words were scarcely audible as 
she asked : 

"Did you speak, Mr. Graham?" 

But by this time 1 was completely over- 
whelmed by what 1 had done. I dropped her 
hand in confusion, and every definite idea fled 
from my mind. 

" I think it is getting chilly (the thermome- 
ter stood at ninety) ; you are tired — that is — 
had we not better go in ?" 1 stammered like an 
idiot 

She made no reply, and I dared not look her 
in the face again ; but we turned and went into 
the house, I starting immediately for my own 
apartment, where I might, unmolested, give 
way to my mortification and despair. On my 
way thither I was obliged to pass Miss Darcy's 
door, and in doing so I observed a slip of pa- 
per on the carpet outside. I took it with me 
to my room, and my feelings can possibly be 
imagined, but I never could adequately de- 
scribe them, when I saw what it was : a pen- 
cil sketch graphically done, representing a young 
lady equipped for an equestrian excursion, 
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standing by her horse and looking toward a 
cowering indiyidual, whose countenance bore 
an unmistakable likeness to my own, standing 
" booted and spurred," and with riding- whip 
in hand, on the veranda steps. On the face of 
this figure was a look of terror, and on a scroll 
extending from its mouth was written in pencil, 
'< I am coming ; only give me time to call up 
my courage." 

I looked at the mocking thing long and ear- 
nestly, with my feelings gradually rising into 
a tumult. I knew it was not an exaggeration ; 
it was but too truthful. And this only made it 
the more exasperating. And from her, too, 
whom I had loved so wildly. 

" She is utterly heartless," I thought, "thus 
to make me a target for her ridicule. I will 
never forget it — never ! There is no danger 
that I shall be so weak as to care for her now, 
for she is not worthy, and I have need to con- 
gratulate myself that I am not committed^st^'^ 

Hereafter I would retain my self-possession 
in her presence if I perished in the attempt. 
And I determined not to spare myself in the 
least, but rather to court opportunity to prove 
to her that I was not the craven-hearted dolt 
that I had seemed. My indignation would be 
a valuable assistance to me, I knew. Perhaps 
I had needed some such awakening as this ; at 
any rate I resolved that the little exasperating 
thing I held in my hand should not have caused 
me all the pain and chagrin I was suffering 
without its accompanying benefits. I would 
show myself a man, and also show Miss Darcy 
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that her ridicule in the future might be bestow- 
ed upon other objects than myself. 

In this frame of mind I went down stairs, 
putting the drawing in my vest pocket, and 
thinking as I did so of the bullet that << Old 
Hickory" carried so persistently, and which 
had such an influence in keeping up the feud 
so long existing between him and Colonel Ben- 
ton ; for I must confess I almost feared to meet 
my enemy (so I began to regard her) without a 
safeguard of some sort, and I knew nothing 
could more effectually rouse the lion if he 
should happen to be ^< caught napping," than 
to hear the rustle of that tiny bit of paper. 

I found aunt S^ophie in the drawing-room, 
looking very thoughtful, and somewhat per- 
plexed. I looked around ; Miss Darcy was not 
there, and I gave a little sigh of relief. 

** Ralph, do come here ; I want to talk to 
you." 

I crossed the room and seated myself beside 
my aunt. 

** Louise starts for home day after to-morrow. 
A letter came this afternoon while you were 
out, requiring her presence at that time. And 
now I must tell you that I am yexed with you, 
Ralph ; you do not deserye such a blessing as 
a young, amiable and accomplished wife. Af- 
ter your mother and myself managed so nicely 
to bring you two out here — ^* 

*♦ So," T interrupted, my eyes opening liter- 
ally as well as figuratively, " you * managed' 
it ! and I was so unsuspecting as to think it all 
purely accidental." 
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**Well,*! said my relative, gravely, "you 
know we had your interest at heart, and thought 
this, of all places, so propitious for you ; but 
it has been * love's labor lost,' and I give you 
oyer as a hopeless case/' and aunt Sophie sigh- 
ed heavily. 

<< Thank you, dear aunt ; I am sure I am 
grateful for what you have done, know- 
ing that it was all out of the kindness of 
your heart. But," I added loftily, " I have no 
desire to make any progress toward a more ten- 
der relationship with Miss Darcy ; in my esti- 
mation that young lady is coquettish, insolent 
and heartless ; and after she is gone I shall be- 
gin to enjoy myself." I tried to imagine that 
I meant all that, but I will tell you confiden- 
tially, dear reader, that it was a tremendous 
whopper. 

Aunt Sophie's eyes expanded in amazement. 
** Ralph Graham 1" she began, but was brought 
to a sudden pause, by the appearance of the 
subject of our remarks. She had donned a 
robe of some light, airy material, for the eve- 
ning was very sultry ; her glistening dark hair 
was waved back from her face, revealing its 
unusual paleness, and there was a flutter, an 
agitation in her manner that puzzled and sur- 
prised me, for her self-possession had always 
been so perfect. I rose at her entrance and 
drew an easy-chair for her near to the open 
window. 

** It is oppressively warm to-night ; I trust 
you are not still suflfering from fatigue after our 
long walk, Miss Darcy," 1 said, giving the 
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paper in my pocket a slight suggestive twist ; 
I was forced to do it, for she was so lovely in 
her pallor ; so irresistible in her appealing gen- 
tleness. 

no, not at all,'* she replied, raising her 
eyes to mine for an instant. And then they 
wandered searchingly over the carpet. 

Aunt Sophie was called out of the room a 
few moments after. Miss Darcy left her seat 
and wandered idly about the apartment, her 
brilliant eyes roving restlessly here and there, 
and her nervous fingers toying with seeming 
listlessness among the books and engravings on 
the table, and the music on the rack. / knew 
what made her restless and nervous. Here 
was the opportunity to make her suffer as she 
deserved to suffer ; such a malicious spirit of 
mischief ought to be punished, I argued. 

She flitted about like the spirit of the twi- 
light a few moments longer and then I ap- 
proached her. 

** You have lost something. Miss Darcy," I 
suggested quietly. 

She started, flushed a little, and said hesi- 
tatingly : 

'< It is of no consequence ; a mere trifle." 

"Allow me to restore it to you," I said, with 
cutting politeness, handing her the sketch, 
'< and permit me to compliment you on the tact 
and spirit of your drawing. 

A burning blush overspread her face, and, 
covering it with her hands, she burst into tears. 
But recovering herself in a moment, she raised 
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her dewy, tremulous gaze to my face, saying 
appealingly : 

" Mr. Graham, I pray you to forgive me. It 
was a thoughtless act of mine, done in a mo- 
ment of heedless impulse ; but I never intended 
that any one should see it, and meant to destroy 
it before this. It seems very unkind in me, 
and I know you must hate me ; but indeed, in- 
deed, Mr. Graham, I did not mean to wound 
you — " And here she again covered her face 
and turned to leave the room ; but I caught 
her hand to retain her, and, leading her to a 
seat, I humbly begged her to forgive me for my 
harshness; and my cowardly tongue being 
once loosed, I poured out my love and hopes 
in a torrent of passionate words. And as the 
trembling form yielded to my olasp, the sweet 
lips, touching my own, whispered softly : 

**I have loved you for a long, long time, and 
I will love you all the rest of my life." 

Of course I accompanied Louise back to town, 
and of course every one was astonished when 
the news got abroad, for I had been consigned 
to old-bachelorism long before by my sympa- 
thizing friends. My mother and aunt were 
highly pleased, and took no small share of cre- 
dit to themselves in bringing about this happy 
result. Last New Year's my fair Louise be- 
• came queen of my home as she had so long 
been of my heart, and I have not been serious- 
ly troubled with my old weakness since ; my 
happiness is without a flaw. I still keep the 
sketch as a treasure, for I regard it as the 
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means of bringing me to my senses, and mak- 
ing my life the blessed existence that it has 
become. 



ALMOST LOST. 

<* Dot, you tiresome child, do put that book 
by, and come and give me my tea !" 

My mother spoke rather querulously. She 
was an invalid ; and this quiet twilight hour 
80 pleasant to me, wearied her sadly, and gave 
her time to brood over her ills. I was not 
naturally neglectful ; but my dreams were so 
bright, as I sat there basking in the ruddy 
gleams from the fire, pretending to read, that 
I forgot my usual cares, and thereby earned 
her sharp reminder. 

I rose with a sigh, and busied myself with 
my simple duties ; but there must have been 
something in the manner of my services that 
was different from what my mother was ac- 
customed to, for she scrutinized me uneasily 
from time to time. 

** Dot,*' said she at last, << what is the matter 
with you to-night ?" 

" Harry Lee is coming home," I blurted out, 
in innocence, and without watching the effect 
of my words. 

My mother's face froze instantly, and she 
answered very gravely, " I don't see that that 
in any way interests or concerns us. Harry 
Lee is a young man I should be sorry to see 
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under this roof ; he is idle, extrayagant and 
yicious, and will neyer prosper anywhere, let 
him go where he may. Besides, you are only 
a child, and haye no right to think of such 
things." 

'* I was eighteen last birthday," I replied, 
in a tone of injured dignity. 

"And therefore," said my mother, "too old 
to argue with one who can haye only your 
good at heart " 

This retort silenced me ; still I could not 
help feeling that my mother was unjust. Harry 
Lee had been my playmate in childhood, and 
we had always loved each other dearly. When 
leaving home two years back, he had said to 
me, " Dot, you are only a girl yet, but you are 
not vain nor fickle like some girls ; promise me 
that you will marry me when I come home from 
my travels, and I shall go away happy and 
satisfied." 

" 1 promise, Harry," said I ; and my answer 
was given so earnestly and solemnly, that he 
could hardly help smiling as he drew my face 
to his, and kissed me tenderly. Then he went, 
and I watched him through tearful eyes, until 
he disappeared behind the hill, waving his hand 
to the very last. 

No wonder that his return set me dreaming. 
He had been gone two years now, and during 
this time I had grown into a woman, and he 
into a man. In years he had been that when 
he left ; but he had seen so little of the world, 
had such a very slight knowledge of men and 
things, that he could not have been called a 
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tation with young Miles, the squire of the 
neighborhood, had been an endless source of 
oonversation with Miss Martha for weeks ; but 
when this flirtation ended in an actual engage- 
ment, there was nothing more to be said, and 
Mary might meet Mr. Miles in her walks as 
often as she chose for aught Miss Martha or 
Firdale cared one jot ; and it was necessary to 
find some new butt ; and Harry Lee being next 
in kin to Mary, inherited his sister's odium by 
right of law. 

Harry was away from home, it is true ; but 
a person of Miss Martha's talent was not to be 
discouraged by this trifling drawback. Mary 
Lee, quoting from her brother's letter, men- 
tioned casually that Harry had bought a broooh 
in Paris for one hundred francs ; not an exor- 
bitant sum, by any means. Miss Martha in- 
formed my mother that he had purchased a 
jewel abroad, the cost of which was one hun- 
dred pounds ; and both groaned in concert over 
this shameful extravagance in a man of moder- 
ate means. This is only a sample of the many 
distorted tales that reached my mother's ears, 
until she became so prejudiced against Harry, 
that she was ready to believe any ill of him 
people might take the trouble to tell her. 

I learnt all this afterwards ; I had only a 
suspicion of the fact at the time. Whenever a 
neighbor dropped in for a little chat with my 
mother, I took that opportunity of running out 
to do my errands in the town, or went off for 
a country walk. The consequence was that 
MiBS Martha had my mother all to herself, and 
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was free to make any impression she desired. 
That she profited by impunity was perfectly 
elear, and might haye been foreseen ; but then 
at eighteen one does not reason ; one has enough 
to do to feel. 

All that day I waited and waited, and Harry 
never came. Towards night Miss Martha Mer^ 
ton dropped in. 

** Have you heard the news ?*' was her first 
inquiry ; and when my mother pleaded igno- 
rance, she began, ** Why Harry Lee, or Mr. 
Lee, as I suppose we must call him now, has 
brought a bride back with him." 

I was thankful for the dim light that con- 
cealed the look of pain in my face. I could 
not have spoken if the effort would have saved 
my life ; but it was not needful that I should, 
for having waited only for an encouraging ex- 
clamation from my mother. Miss Martha went 
on eagerly, ** It is quite a romantic affair, I 
assure you. It seems that he met the lady 
and her mother during his travels, and render- 
ed them some service, which led to an intimacy. 
The result may be easily imagined. The girl 
was very handsome— one of those black-eyed 
beauties with a high color, whom men admire 
80 much — and of course Mr. Lee fell in love 
with her. She could not trust to so sudden an 
attachment ; so she put him on probation for a 
time, I believe ; but now everything is happily 
settled, and they are to be married at Firdale 
in the early spring." 

<' There ! what did I tell you about Harry 
Lee?" exclaimed my mother, when Miss Martha 
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was gone. She spoke with a kind of triumph 
which she certainly could not have indulged if 
she had known how deeply my feelings were 
interested. But, to do her justice, she never 
conceived it possible that my childish fancy 
would ripen into love ; otherwise she would 
have acted very differently from what she did. 

I bore up well all that evening, for my 
mother's eye was often upon me, and I was 
ashamed she should see how much I suffered ; 
but when she was in bed, and I had all the 
silent house to myself, my long-restrained tears 
burst forth. 

** Harry, Harry !" I sobbed in the darkness, 
** I loved you so dearly »so truly. Why did 
you forsake me ?'' 

I dashed my fair hair from my eyes with a 
sort of loathing ; for she whom he now loved 
was dark. If I had been a brunette, would he 
have clung to me more constantly ? I wonder- 
ed if it would have been so ; and then I almost 
despised him for being influenced by such 
things. I loved him, not because he was hand- 
some, for he was not, but because he was Har- 
ry Lee. In sickness and sorrow, even in dis- 
grace, I would have kept faithful to him. And 
here was the end of my brave, bright dream, 
and aU my hopes of the future 1 

''Oh, Harry, Harry V* I wailed again, and 
sobbed on my pillow until I fell asleep. 

The next morning I got a little letter from 
Mary Lee. They were going to have a small 
party that evening, she said, in honor of Har- 
ry's return ; and she asked if I would Join 
17* 
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them. Besides their own family, there would 
be Mr. Miles and his two sisters, Janet and 
Ann, young Wormsley of the Priory, an officer 
friend he had staying with him, and her own 
Tisitor, Minna Brent, who sang so divinely that 
one would listen to her forever, and who was 
80 charming besides, that she longed for me to 
make her acquaintance. 

These praises of Minna wounded me to the 
heart. How often and often had Mary declar- 
ed that it was her dearest wish to see me her 
brother's wife ; and now she had evidently sur- 
rendered, without discretion, to her new guest's 
fascinations. 

It was with a very bitter sense of injury that 
I wrote back, saying that I thought it unlikely 
that I should be able to come, as my mother, 
being such an invalid, could ill spare me the 
whole evening ; but at any rate I had the con- 
solation of knowing that Mary would not miss 
me, as Miss Brent was there to fill my place. 
But no sooner was the letter gone, than I re- 
gretted my decision. It was clear that I should 
have to meet Harry some day, and it was better 
for me to get this meeting over. I would rather 
see him for the first time before several people, 
when my pride would be in arms to defend my 
secret from him and others. I could not quite 
trust myself alone with him yet, for I knew 
that old* memories would rise rampant at the 
mere sound of his voice, and that my dignity 
might fail me, from excess of feeling. But, in 
Minna Brent's presence, was there any inward 
torture that could make me betray myself? I 
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would suffer any amount of pain rather than 
she should ever guess that I loTed Harry Lee. 
Stilly I had refused Mary's inyitation, and could 
not well retract. 

I was now conscious that I had made a mis- 
take, and that it was too late to rectify it. I 
was miserable all day, and kept wishing Mary 
would condescend to press the point, that I 
might have a decent excuse for yielding. But 
of course she would not care sufficiently for 
my company, now that she had her new friend. 
But I did her iigustice, for about four o'clock 
there came a ring at the bell, and the senrant 
brought a little note from Mary. 

** We are so determined to have you," she 
wrote, ** that immediately on receipt of your 
letter, Harry started off to ask Miss Merton if 
she would keep your mother company this eve- 
ning. Miss Merton was flattered at the selec- 
tion, and was getting in a stock of news for the 
occasion ; so you can come away without any 
compunction, and we shall expect you quite by 
seyen o'clock." 

When I mentioned this to my mother, she 
readily acquiessed in the arrangement. Harry 
Lee was engaged to Miss Brent, and therefore 
there was no danger in that quarter. I left 
my mother in the midst of her congratulations, 
and stole up stairs to choose my toilet for the 
eyening. 

I had a pretty blue silk dress, a present from 
my godmother on my recent birth-day. I had 
not worn it yet, because it seemed to my simple 
notions a gpreat deal too grand for our Firdale 
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parties ; but I did not want to look a complete 
dowdy in contrast with the beautiful Miss 
Brent, in her foreign furbelows. I had often 
been told that blue became me particularly 
weU ; and though I had no idea of trying to 
win Harry back, I wished to look my best to- 
night. And I felt that I had succeeded when 
I stood ready-dressed in front of the mirror, 
surveying myself with a conscious pride, par- 
donable, I hope, under the circumstances. 
Some people complained that I was too pale ; 
but no one could have said so now. I had a 
bright pink flush on each cheek, and my eyes 
sparkled with excitement, and altogether I was 
pleased to know that I looked as little like a 
loye-lorn maiden as could well be imagined. 

My mother seemed quite surprised at my 
brilliant appearance when I came to show my- 
self to her before putting on my wrappers. 
She made me turn from side to side that she 
might examine me more fuUy, and at last sent 
me away with a kiss, and a recommendation to 
be sure and not catch cold. Miss Merton did 
not indulge in any remarks while I was by ; 
but just as I was shutting the door, I heard 
her say, ** Dorothy grows yery pretty." 

" Yes," replied my mother, in a complacent 
tone, ** she is the yery image of what I was as 
a girl." 

I was wondering all the way there whether 
Harry would think me altered or improved. 
It had always been so natural for me to refer 
to his opinions on every question that concern- 
ed myself, that it wiks not easy to cure myself 
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of the habit, although I knew yery well that I 
had no right to calculate upon anything he 
might think or feel. Miss Brent's betrothed 
would of course be supremely indifferent to my 
pink cheeks, and would haye neither leisure 
nor inclination to note the contrast between 
my blue dress and golden hair, although he 
had been wont to admire it greatly in times 
gone by. But eyerything was changed now, 
hard as it might be to realize the fact and ao- 
cept it in a proper spirit of resignation. 

As I stood uncloaking in the hall, haying 
dismissed my seryant at the door, Mary Lee 
darted'out to receiye me ; and behind her, in 
the shadow, so that I could only see his face 
dimly, was Harry Lee. He held out both 
hands to me eagerly, and as my fluttering fin- 
gers settled on his broad palm, it seemed to me 
but yesterday that we parted. 

** Dot !" said he, under his breath. 

*'I hope you are well, Mr. Lee," I said, in a 
tone that was flippant and harsh, from the hor- 
rible restraint I was putting upon myself, and 
I swept him a profound courtsey. 

He was hurt ; I could see that ; but why 
should I care ? It was neither manly nor mer- 
ciful in him to giye me such a tender greeting, 
when a minute hence I should see him at Min- 
na Brent's side, acting in a way that would 
make the history of the past seem like a deliv- 
sion, which my yanity had begotten and nour- 
ished. And here he was now bending oyer me 
and holding my hands so fast in his, that al- 
though I struggled to get away, I could not 
even moye. 
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" This is too bad — too cruel !" I said ; the 
tears rising to my eyes, and nearly blinding 
me. ** Let me go, sir ! we are nothing to each 
other now." 

"Dot I" said he reproachfully; but I was 
growing more and more indignant at his un- 
generous persistence, and would not listen to 
him. 

<* I consider this conduct unwarrantable, all 
things considered," I retorted angrily. " I am 
at a loss to perceive how I could have provoked 
such an insult." 

** Tou would not have called it an insult two 
years ago," he said, loosening his hold of me 
with a painful sigh. 

"Very possibly," I replied; "but that does 
not in any way afifeot the present question." 

"I was fool enough to believe that it might," 
said he. 

" Then you were greatly mistaken, sir," I 
retorted, haughtily, as 1 walked away. 

I went straight into the room where they 

were all assembled, and I think my face must 
have been troubled as well as defi&nt, for M&ry 

scrutinized me anxiously as she came forward 
to receive me. She had disappeared from the 
hall at the moment of her brother's arrival, 
and she kissed me now as affectionately as if 
we had not met before, and then led me toward 
Miss Brent. I bowed distantly as I was intro- 
duced ; but in order to make the contrast more 
marked, I vouchsafed Captain Onslow a gra- 
cious salutation when he was presented in his 
turn. 
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Harry held aloof from me all that eyening, 
which indeed he was obliged to do ; for I pre- 
tended to be so occupied with Captain Onslow, 
and he with me, that it was difficult for any 
one else to secure my attention. But I* watch- 
ed him furtiyely from time to time, and was 
surprised to see that although he stood near the 
piano while Minna was singing, he did not ap- 
pear half so absorbed in her as might haye 
been expected. Wheneyer I looked up sudden- 
ly I caught his eye fixed upon me with a 
mournful, impassioned gaze, which moyed me 
to 'the bottom of my heart, though I tried to 
cast off the impression by flirting desperately 
with Captain Onslow. 

I could not understand it aU. Minna Brent, 
thought I, would be easily satisfied if she 
could endure such a luke-warm loyer as Harry 
appeared. Not only that, but his depression 
was so eyident, and formed such a contrast to 
his usual manner, as I remembered it before 
his trayels, that it must haye occasioned re- 
marks by no means complimentary to Minna. 

Fortunately she did not seem to feel it. She 
was eyen gayer than I ; but whilst any one 
might haye seen that mine was an excited, 
forced kind of gaiety, which was used as a 
disguise for more serious feelings, hers was 
spontaneous and natural, and probably an 
eyery-day habit. Her spirits neyer flagged ; 
but I grew tired at last of acting a part, and, 
rising suddenly, declared that I must go home. 
Mary urged me to remain a little while longer, 
but I would not. I panted with impatience to 
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be gone, for I fancied every minute I must in- 
evitably betray myself. Harry came into the 
hall to help me on with my cloak, although I 
begged him not to do so. Miss Brent was sing- 
ing at the time, and her beautiful voice thrilled 
me through and through. She was singing the 
praises of constancy ; a theme I should hardly 
have thought she would have chosen on this 
particular night, of all others. She could not 
have been quite as clever as she was handsome, 
or she would have left this song for some occa- 
sion when the euloginm might be helped out by 
facts. Harry had absolutely neglected her 
during the evening ; and as it had been the 
fashion to couple my name with his ever since 
we were mere children, his desertion could not 
fail to be the subject of comment at Firdale. 
Altogether, constancy seemed as much out of 
place in Minna's song as it was out of practice 
in our lives. This incongruity seemed to strike 
Harry, for he said presently, in an accent at 
the same time bitter and sorrowful, "Miss 
Brent has a hard task before her in undertak- 
ing to make you in love with constancy." 

<<It is not necessary that she should make a 
convert of me," I replied, haughtily ; << if she 
succeeds in your case it will be as much as she 
will expect or desire." 

<* I have arrived at a state of feeling where 
advice is thrown away," said Harry. " Doc- 
tor's stuff is no use to a man who is past cure." 

"Anyhow, the subject is unsuited to the oc- 
casion,''' said I. 

" Yes, I can understand that you do not rel- 
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ish the reminder," said he, in a resentful tone; 
<* I can hardly belieye that two short years 
could have changed you so much." 

*< Tou ought to congratulate yourself upon 
the fact," was my reply, spoken proudly. **As 
it is, your new happiness will not be troubled 
by a regret." 

*<My new happiness!" he repeated. « Do- 
rothy, you are dreaming or mad. Any one 
might see that 1 haye no happiness to boast of, 
new or old. You haye taken good care of 
that." 

'' Not intentionally, be assured," I said, so 
scornfully, that he turned pale to the lips. 

"You are very cruel," said he with a heavy 
sigh. ** You once had a tender heart, Dorothy." 

'* Then it is a mercy I have parted with it, 
Mr. Lee," said 1, ** for it would be a sad incon- 
venience to me now-a-days." 
• I had finished dressing by this time, and 
went to the door, 

'< You are not going alone, he said peremp- 
torily ; " I shall decidedly forbid that." 

" * Dressed in a little brief authority,* " I 
quoted ; and laughed, because I must either 
laugh or cry ; and the latter alternative, al- 
though it would have been the most agreeable 
to my feelings, was not to be thought of in 
such company. 

At this moment Captain Onslow came out of 
the drawing-room, and, taking up his hat, beg- 
ged to be allowed to see me home. I might 
have punished Harry by giving the captain the 
preference, but somehow I had not the heart. 
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he looked so miserable. I thanked Captain 
Onslow and said I was proyided with an escort ; 
which, indeed, I expected to want only a short 
way, as we should no doubt meet the servant 
whom mj mother was to send for me. He 
bowed with an air of disappointment, and went 
back into the drawing-room, while Harry and 
1 hastened into the street, followed by the 
stirring strains of a hunting-song, which Min- 
na had offered to Captain Onslow as a consola- 
tion. 

How calm and cool and quiet the night was ! 
The stars shone brightly OYerhead; and the 
moon, with her fair full face undimmed by a 
single cloud, looked us steadily in the eyes all 
the way home. We walked on silently until we 
oame to the fields. Here Harry paused, and 
said, mournfully, <* After we have been so 
much to each other, we cannot meet and part 
without causing unnecessary suffering to both."- 

<<Tou might have preyented that," said I. 

«How?" he asked. 

" By not returning to Pirdale," I replied ; 
<< at any rate, not for some time to come." — 
<< Until you were married, you mean?" said 
he. 

♦«No, I did not mean that," said I; "for I 
am not likely ever to marry. 1 was thinking 
of you." 

"And you fancy that I can forget so easily?" 
he asked. 

"Mr. Lee !" I replied, determinedly, "these 
recriminations and reproaches do no good, and 
under the circumstances are barely justifiable. 
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What is done is done and cannot now be reme- 
died. Let me beg of you not to refer to this 
subject again, for — for " 

Here I fairly broke down and burst into tears. 
His arm was about me in a minute, but I cast it 
from me indignantly. 

<* I may be weak, but I am not wicked,*' I 
said, making a stout effort to regain command 
oyer myself; <*only you distress me when you 
refer to the past ; and it is not right, either. 
«AhI there comes Ann, I see. Good-night, 
Mr. Lee ; I need not trouble you to come any 
farther." 

Drawing my veil oyer my face, I gaye him 
my hand, and went forward to meet the ser- 
vant. 

After that night I would see no one. I knew 
what the subject of conversation was with all 
my mother's visitors, and I therefore darted 
away to my own room every time I heard a 
knock at the front door. Mary Lee called two 
or three times, but fortunately I was out on 
each occasion, and was saved the pain of deny- 
ing myself to her, and thereby wounding her 
feelings. 

I took long walks every day ; but I always 
made a point of going into the loneliest lanes, 
where there was no chance of meeting any- 
body. It was only by tiring myself thoroughly 
in the day that I could manage to get any sleep 
at night. At best I had little enough ; but when 
I came back utterly weary from these rambles, 
I would sink into a deep slumber early, from 
pure exhaustion ; and if it did not last long it 
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gave me the necessary strength fbr the exertion 
of the next day. 

One afternoon I started from my mother's 
house just as Miss Merton entered it, about 
half past two o'clock. I walked on briskly for 
about a couple of hours, impelled to speed by 
the feyer of my thoughts; but presently I 
paused, and looked about me anxiously ; I did 
not know the neighborhood, and neyer remem- 
ber to have visited it before. A long, bare 
common, and a great sombre wood skirted the 
view on all sides ; and now that the leaves were 
off the trees, and the gorse bloom turned brown, 
the scene was anything but cheerful. I was 
tired, too, and the lowering sky frightened me, 
for I knew that the night would come on long 
before I could reach home. I turned and be- 
gan hastily to retrace my steps ; but I had not 

gone more than a hundred yards, when a tall, 
gaunt gipsy woman sprung out of the hedge 

and accosted me. 

"Have your fortune told, my pretty lady?" 
said she. "Cross the poor gipsy's hand with 
a bit of silver, and she'll tell- you all about the 
tall, dark gentleman that has come across the 
seas on purpose to marry you. You'll have a 
bonny wedding, my dear, and so many presents 
from the tall gentleman, that you won't even 
look at them ear rings you wear now, and will 
wish enough you'd given them to the poor gipsy 
woman who told you such a pretty fortune, and 
made it all come true." 

Her whining tone changed to one of menace, 
and her bold black eyes glittered strangely out 
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of the shadow of her black bonnet. The ear- 
rings had been a present from Harry Lee when 
we were mere children, and I yalued them 
greatly ; but I saw that the woman meant to 
have them, by cajolery if possible, otherwise 
by force ; and as she was twice as strong and 
twice as expert as I was, resistance was out of 
the question. I quietly unfastened the jewels 
and handed them to her without a word. Then 
it struck me that I might make some compro- 
mise, and I took out my purse. 

*^ Look here, my good woman," said I, in a 
conciliatory manner, "those ear-rings were 
giyen me by a yery dear friend, and therefore 
I yalue them aboye eyery thing I possess in the 
world. I haye more than ten dollars in money 
with me ; take that instead, and I shall not 
only be content, but grateful." 

« Why you are a stingy little dear," said the 
woman, insolently, **when I tell you, too, that 
the dark gentleman will give you plenty more, 
a hundred times prettier than these." 

" You'd better take the money," I said. The 
ear-rings are old-fashioned, and would not 
fetch anything like the amount, if you wanted 
to sell them." 

" I'U show myself obliging, my dear," she 
replied, with a loud, rough laugh; "and as 
you are so pressing. Til take both." 

She stretched out her hand to seize hold of 
my purse ; but the proverb, " Who grasps all, 
loses all," was admirably verified in her case. 
She was suddenly pinioned from behind, and 
shaken so lustily, that her ill-gotten booty 
^ dropped at my feet. 
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" I have a good mind to put you in prison," 
said the stem, deep voice of Harry Lee; " and 
if it were not that this young lady needs my 
assistance just now, you wouldn't escape so 
easily, I can tell you. Be off with you," he 
exclaimed, and he gave her a pretty severe 
parting shake ; ** and mind if I catch you in 
this neighborhood again, you shall have a taste 
of the county jail for your pains." 

The woman's brown face had blanched visi- 
bly at the first onset ; but when she found that 
it would all end in a threat, her courage re- 
turned. She strode toward the wood, and, 
having made a wide gap between herself and 
Harry, she said, with a malicious leer, << What 
did I say about the dark gentleman from over 
the sea, my dear ?" and waving her hand with 
an insolent, defiant air, she disappeared into 
the woods. 

I was more troubled by this allusion than I 
liked to show, and I was carefbl to conceal my 
face from Harry untU all trace of emotion had 
disappeared. I had the ear-rings in my pocket, 
and having heard me set so high a value upon 
them, I could only hope he had not recognized 
them as his own gift 
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CHAPTER II. 

Harry made no reference to the past adyen- 
ture except to express his great joy at arriying 
in time to rescue me from the gipsy's clutches. 
When I thanked him for his aid, he seemed 
almost angry. 

" I would haye done the same for a perfect 
stranger/' he said. << I am only grateful that 
it was my good fortune to come in this direc- 
tion to-day ; but I am afraid you are yery ' 

tired." 
I was indeed faint from fatigue, and feeling 

that I could go no farther, was obliged to con- 
fess as much. Fortunately, at this moment we 
saw the yillage doctor coming along in his bug- 
gy, and as he had not, as usually happened, 
some one at his side, Harry went forward to 
beg a seat fer me. He lifted me into the car- 
riage, for I was too exhausted by this time to 
moye ; but Dr. Langton made me smell some 
strong salts he had in his pocket, and this, and 
the perfect rest, soon reyiyed me. My mother 
was getting anxious about me when I reached 
home, and was seriously annoyed at the risk I 
had run when she heard of my taking so long 
a walk alone. 

" Supposing you had not met Mr. Lee?" she 
said. 

I did not know myself how the adyenture 
might haye terminated, and could not reply. 
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I had, however, been thoroughly frightened, 
and saw the necessity of greater caution for 
the future. 

The next day Mary Lee called, and as I was 
confined to my sofa, I could not manage to 
avoid her ; Miss Merton came in at the same 
time, and of course began to attack Mary 
immediately upon the subject of her brother's 
marriage. 

"When is it to be, my dear?*' she asked. 
" You wouldn't mind telling me, of course, be- 
cause you know it won't go any farther. I 
make it a rule to be careful what I say about 
such things. Is it to be next month, now, 
really ?" 

" I know nothing about my brother's affairs," 
replied Mary, with a shade of pique and an- 
noyance in her tone as she glanced at me. 
" He would not be likely to consult me upon 
such a matter." 

"No," said Miss Merton; "but you might 
have heard " 

" Suppose there was nothing to hear," inter- 
rupted Mary. 

"Old birds are not caught with chaff," said 
Miss Merton, nodding her head sagaciously. 
" I can see that you know a great deal more 
than you mean to say. For my part, I believe 
that, after all, the wedding is to be next month." 

"As there is nothing in the world I should 
like better than to see Harry married, I hope 
your prophecy may come true," said Mary, 
again glancing at me ; and then, to my great 
relief, she changed the subject, and rattled on 
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upon yarious topics, until I had had time to 
regain my composure. ** When will you come 
and spend a long day with us ?" she asked, as 
she kissed me at parting. 

" Not just yet," I replied, painfully. "After 
the wedding " 

" Whose ? Harry's or mine ?" said Mary. 

" Harry's" I faltered. 

« Decidedly, you are all in league against 
poor Harry, to-day," said Mary, laughing. 

She kissed me again, as she said this, with 
such a conscious air, that one might hare 
thought that I, and not Miss Brent, was the 
chosen bride of Harry. 

The Gayworthys, a family in the town, were 
to give a party the next week, and Miss Mer- 
ton volunteered to chaperone me, if I would 
like to go. 

"You are too much shut up with me. Dot," 
said my mother; "you are losing all your 
color, and looking miserably thin. Tou must 
have a little more gaiety, like other young 
people, or you will pine away to nothing." 

" I don't care to go to parties," I replied. 

" Nonsense, child ! it isn't natural to talk 
like that. Besides, I have ordered your dress, 
and Miss Parks is coming down to fit it on this 
evening." 

"And what is it, mamma," I asked, with 
more animation. 

" Blue gauze, with silver stars upon it," she 
replied. 

This decided me. I don't think there is a 
young lady in the whole world so constituted, 
18 
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let her be in ever so wobegone a state of mind, 
who could resist the temptation of a new dress 
— a dress, too, which had been her special am- 
bition for years. Mj mother had often heard 
me say how much I admired it, and thought to 
give me a pleasant surprise by ordering one 
without my knowledge. In any case, however 
much my inclination had been against the ar- 
rangement, I would not, after this, have pained 
her by a refusal. I had only seen Harry Lee 
once since my adventure with the gipsy-woman, 
and then I only caught a momentary glimpse of 
him as he galloped past on horseback by Minna 
Brent's side. He was looking up at our win- 
dow, instead of at her, and had, I thought, any- 
thing but the air of a happy lover. But then, 
our opinions are often colored by our wishes ; 
and perhaps I fancied him miserable, because, 
unconsciously, I wished him to be so. I con- 
sidered it only fair that he should suffer a little, 
as I was suffering so much. 

When the night of the ball came, I was in a 
tumultuous state of excitement. I darted up 
and down stairs incessantly ; I tried on my 
wreath a dozen times at least, and altogether I 
kept the house in such a perpetual whirl, that 
I think my mother must have regretted her 
share in the matter, and heartily wished the 
ball well over. But she was, nevertheless, 
very patient and tender. She had learnt my 
secret at last, and no doubt thought if she pro- 
vided me plentifully with distractions like these, 
I should not only get over my attachment for 
Harry Lee, but perhaps form another, more 
propitious, and better to her taste. 
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When I entered the ball-room that night, 
under Miss Merton*s wing, there was first of 
all a hush, and then a buzz of inquiring voices. 
I had been out so little, owing to mj mother's 
ill-health, that few people knew me. Captain 
Onslow at once introduced himself to my 
notice. 

** I can see,'' he said, << that in five minutes 
you will not have a single glance to give me, so 
that I had better make the most of my time ?" 

"How many do you want?" I asked. 

" Supposing I ask for all ?" 

" It would only be flattery," I replied. <* You 
would never forgive me if I showed myself so 
liberal on your behalf." 

" You are too cruel, Miss Dorothy," said he; 
**that is your name, is it not ?" — " Dot, to my 
familiars," I replied. 

** I wish I were one," said he. 

** The privilege is so small that it is not even 
worth the trouble of wishing for it," said I. 

"You seem determined to depreciate your- 
self to-night," said Captain Onslow, his eyes 
so full of passionate admiration that mine fell 
beneath them. 

" You overrate me so much that I am obliged 
to underrate myself, to make it equal," said I. 

At this moment I turned to hide the warm 
blushes that were mounting to my very brows, 
and saw Harry Lee close at my very elbow, re- 
garding me with a grave, stern glance 

" I claim this first dance," he said, offering 
his arm, " in memory of old times." 

" Miss Brenchley has already been kind 
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enough to promise it to me,'* interposed Cap- 
tain Onslow. 

"No," said I, "I don't think I quite prom- 
ifled " 

I stopped short, for Harry's face brightened, 
and he held out his arm to me again with a 
smile. I was about to put my hand into it, 
when Miss Brent swept up to us with her cheeks 
and eyes blazing under her myrtle crown, and 
claimed Harry as her via-a-via in a tone of 
such familiar affection, that my heart hardened 
within me directly, and I turned coldly from 
Harry to Captain Onslow. 

<<The music has begun," said I, "let us take 
our places." 

Courtseying disdainfully to Harry, I sailed 
away with an air of indifference so well as- 
sumed, that it would have done credit to a per- 
fect woman of the world. 

Harry did not invite me to dance again that 
night. It would have been strange if he had ; 
for not only had I slighted him before witness- 
es, but I flirted desperately with Captain Ons- 
low before his very eyes, and, indeed, simply 
and solely for his edification and discomfiture. 
Still, I had an uneasy sort of feeling all the 
evening that I was risking my own happiness. 

Harry's manner to Miss Brent was so kind 
and brother-like, yet seemed to satisfy her so 
entirely, that for the first time a doubt of the 
tale I had heard concerning them, assailed me. 
If they really were engaged, Minna would 
surely exact more attention from him in public, 
even if she were content to forego any warmer 
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courtship in private. Anyhow, it struck me as 
odd that a young and handsome girl, like Min- 
na, should be willing to take a man who was 
80 feeble in his preferences and fickle in his 
feelings as Harry appeared to be. 

I was seated at the supper table between 
Miss Brent and Captain Onslow; next to my 
chaperone was Harry Lee, and by his side, 
Minna Brent. I pretended to be absorbed in 
Captain Onslow's conversation, but all the while 
I was listening intently to that which went on 
between the other three. Miss Merton was 
very anxious to ascertain when Harry was to 
be married, and was trying to get at the infor- 
mation in various ways. Minna evidently per- 
ceived her drift, and was amused by the art 
and address she displayed in pursuit of her 
object. At last Miss Merton pressed Harry so 
hard upon every point, that he was literally 
driven to bay. 

" Will you name the day for me," he said, 
laughing, << and then you will have the satis- 
faction of knowing it first of alL" 

<< Ask Miss Brent," said she ; **I could not 
presume to take precedence of her." 

** No, no ; age before beauty," said Minna, 
in a free, frank way, and without a shadow of 
embarrassment. 

** That is hardly fair to take all the youth 
and all honesty, too," said Miss Merton. 

" Then you shall name Harry's wedding-day 
as a consolation," laughed Miss Brent ; <* I 
waive my right in your favor." 

** No, you must do that," said Miss Merton. 
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" Wait and I'll turn my back and talk to Doro- 
thy here, while you settle the matter between 
you, and then tell me the result." 

" When shall it be, Minna," said Harry, pre- 
tending to whisper, but of course intending 
every word he uttered to be distinctly audible 
to Miss Merton, who was listening with all her 
ears. 

" Let me see," said Minna : " to-day is the 
twenty-eighth of September — " 

" No ; excuse me," said Harry ; ** the clock 
has struck twelve half an hour ago." 

" Well, then, the twenty-ninth," said Minna; 
" supposing we say this day month ?" 

" And you will put oflF my happiness twenty- 
four hours for no earthly reason whatever?" 
said Harry. ** I solemnly protest against such 
injustice." 

<* Let us say the twenty-eighth of October, 
then," said Minna. 

"That will do," said Harry. "Mies Merton," 
he added, turning to her, " I know it will not 
go any farther, because your discretion and 
secresy are proverbial ; I therefore venture to 
confide to you that if the young lady who has 
promised to be my wife does not break her 
word, and the time is convenient, I shall be 
married on the twenty-eighth day of next 
month." 

He leant forward in his seat as he spoke, and 
gave me a look triumphant, inquiring and ten- 
der. I felt my heart leap up in my bosom, and 
then a sudden mist passed over my sight. The 
last thing I heard was Harry's voice exclaim- 
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ing, in a loud, startled tone, ** Water, for mer* 
cy's sake I Miss Brenchley has fainted I" 

When I came to myself again, I was in Mr. 
Gayworthy's study, lying on the sofa, with Miss 
Merton and Mrs. Gay worthy bending oyer me 
anxiously. 

" I think she will do now," said the latter, 
kindly. ** The heat and excitement were too 
much for her.'* 

<< And that stupid Sparks has screwed in her 
waist until she looks like an hour-glass," said 
Miss Merton, in her practical way. ** Dorothy 
is much too sensible to lace tightly of her own 
accord ; but those dress-makers can't even leave 
a slight figure like hers alone. Naturally the 
child isn't strong, and I daresay excitement 
had something to do with making her ill." 

At this moment I opened my eyes and de- 
clared that I was well enough to go home. 

'< Tou must lie quiet, my dear, for a good 
hour at least," said Mrs Gayworthy, authori- 
tatively ; and, as I was too weak to contest the 
point, I succumbed. 

Presently Mrs. Gayworthy was called away 
to her guests, and as Miss Merton followed her 
out, I was left alone. I could hear the music of 
the band, faint and soft, but very sweet, as I 
reclined on my cushions, with closed eyes. Both 
body and mind were in a state of languor, but 
I could feel keenly, all the same, Harry's treach- 
ery and cruel triumph — I had loved him so 
dearly. Even in childhood he had been my 
hero ; and I had looked up to the tall, hand- 
some lad, as something inexpressibly brave, 
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beautiful and beloved. The preference bad 
grown with my growth and strengthened with 
my strength. I was little else but a child when 
he asked me to be his wife ; but no woman 
oould have been more steadfast and faithful 
during the two years of his absence than I had 
been ; and this was the end of it all ! T covered 
my face and wept. 

My head was smothered in the pillows, and 
I heard no one enter the room. I was so ab- 
sorbed in my grief, that even the sound of my 
name failed to arouse me ; but when some one 
touched me on the shoulder I sprang up sud- 
denly, full of anger and shame ; and too start- 
led for disguise, showed my flushed face and 
swollen eyes to the person from whom, of all 
athers, I would have most wished to hide them 
—Harry Lee. 

*< Dot,'* he said, gently, and I shivered con- 
vnlsively at the familiar name, << you must take 
something or you will be ill. Mrs. Gayworthy 
sent you this glass of wine, and said I am not 
to go back to her until I have seen you drink 
every drop." 

He knelt down and held the glass close to my 
lips. I swallowed a few drops, but they near- 
ly choked me, and I motioned the rest away. 

" Try," he whispered. I shook my head. 
« You are looking so pale," he said, you will 
certainly be ill." 

« The heat overcame me, that is all," I said. 
«I shall soon be better ; I only want quiet and 
rest" 

« Do you mean that I must go away?" he 
asked. 
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Supposing I told him to stay, what would be 
the consequence ? I pondered this question in 
my mind before I answered him. I felt now 
that he loved me ; I could see it in his eyes, 
which looked such tender entreaty into mine ; 
but it was too late to remedy the past. I said 
this over and over again to myself before I had 
strength to reply to his eager inquiring glance, 
** You must go." 

« Let me speak a few words first," said he. 
**You are flinging my happiness away, and 
your own." 

** Not flinging it away, Harry," was my low 
response, ** only resigning it, with all the cour- 
age I can muster, for duty's sake." 

** In this case, said he, **loye should be lis- 
tened to first." 

"Oh, Harry I" I exclaimed, passionately, 
** don't encourage such sophistry. The course 
of honor is clear, and should be followed rigid- 
ly, whatever the temptation may be to deviate 
from it." 

"There I perfectly agree with you," said he; 
" but some people have strained or distorted 
notions of honor, and I believe this to be a case 
in point. No one has a right to stand between 
two who really and truly love each other." 

"Ah, Harry!" I said, "smiling sadly, "I 
did not make the obstacle, remember. Anyhow, 
the best thing for us both to do is to forget each 
other as quickly as we can." 

"And this is your final decision?" he asked. 

"It is?" I replied. 

" God bless you, Dorothy," he said, rising 
and holding out his hand. ^^ 
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" God bless you, Harry,'* I returned, putting 
my hand into his. 

So we were to have parted ; but on reaching 
the door his heart failed him, and he came 
back. 

** Dorothy," said he, taking me into his arms, 
** all my future life will be desolate for your 
sake. I pray God you may never come to re- 
pent the decision you have made to-day. We 
shall not meet again for years ; but wherever I 
may be, you may always count upon me as a 
friend who will be true to death." 

He kissed my hand reverentially, and then I 
heard the door close, and knew that he was 
gone, although I could not see through mj 
tears. 

I waited awhile until there was no chance of 
meeting him again, and then I crept out into 
the hall. Here I found Miss Merton on her 
way to the study to see how I was getting on, 
and I begged most pitifully to be taken home. 

"And the best place for you, my dear," she 
said, ** for you look like a ghost. But stay here 
a minute ; I'll just say good-night to Mrs. Gay- 
worthy, and join you." 

While I was waiting in the hall, Mary Lee 
ran out to bid me good-bye. 

" Why Dot," said she, kissing me aflFection- ' 
ately, " you look like death. You want Harry 
to take care of you, that's plain." 

I gave a smothered cry, and walked away 
from her sharply. What could she — what could 
they all mean ? It was very cruel to remind 
me of my sorrow in this way. They would 
not let mo forget, even if I could. 
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"Perhaps," I thought, resentfully, "Mary 
would encourage Harry to break off his en- 
gagement, and expose me to a share of the 
blame which such dishonorable conduct must 
receive. I don't understand it all. It is clear- 
ly a • sister's duty to keep her brother in the 
path of honor, if she can ; but Mary seems 
ready to sacrifice even integrity to humor her 
brother's caprice. At any rate she shall get 
no help from me ; I'll die first !" was my reso- 
lute conclusion. 

Miss Merton now came out and took me 
home, and was evidently very glad to have the 
responsibility of my guardianship off her 
hands. I heard her whisper to my mother 
that she didn't like the look of me at all — that 
she feared I was sickening for some great ill- 
ness ; and when I saw myself in the glass, I 
did not wonder that she should think so, for a 
more wan, woebegone creature, could nowhere 
have been found. The gay garments I wore 
seemed to make my pallor more conspicuous 
and pitiable. I dragged off my coronet of 
silver wheat-ears, my bright clothing, with a 
kind of impatience ; and after a fervent prayer, 
I lay down to sleep. 
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I heard her voice at the door, and called out 
that she was not to be admitted ; but she forced 
her way in, though she caught my prohibition, 
and begged to know, with tears of reproach in 
her eyes, why she was to be denied, when Miss 
Merton had been a daily visitor for more than 
a week. 

" I did not mean anything unkind, Mary," I 
replied ; " but I am so feeble yet" 

**I know you are, dear," said she; and she 
kissed me, and then began to talk of other 
things. Presently I commanded myself suffi- 
ciently to ask how they were at her house. 

"Papa is quite well," she replied; "but I 
have not heard from Harry for a week, and so 
cannot tell." 

" He is away, then?" I said. 

" He is on his road home now, I hope and 
think," she replied. 

I made another mighty effort over my own 
rebellious heart, and then said, with the calm- 
ness of despair, " Give him my best congratu- 
lations when you write him again. He will 
excuse their being so tardy, when he knows I 
have been ill." 

" But why am I to congratulate him?" she 
inquired. 

"On his marriage, of course," I replied, in 
a stifled voice. 

"My dear, dear Dot!" exclaimed Mary, 
" what do vou mean ?" 

She caught hold of both my hands, and stared 
into my face anxiously. She thought I was 
wandering, or perhaps mad. 
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" Wasn't lie married on the twenty-eighth of 
October to Miss Brent ?" 

"My dear child, who ever told you that?" 
said Mary. "It is the most egregious folly 
and falsehood. Harry never thought of Minna, 
nor Minna of him ; he has always considered 
himself engaged to you ; she has been attached 
for years to a cousin of her own, and directly 
he gets his company, they will be married. 
Naughty Dot, if you had only told me of this 
report, how much misery you would have 
saved!'* 

I was still incredulous ; I could not believe 
Ruch happiness possible. 

"What did he mean, then," I said, "by ask- 
ing Minna to fix the day, at Mrs. Gay worthy's 
ball ?" 

A joke, of course," replied Mary ; " but any 
how, it bad reference to you and him. He was 
ignorant of your mistake ; and although you 
had quarreled with him unaccountably, as he 
told me, he did not for a moment believe that 
you would break with him entirely. When 
Minna fixed the twenty-eighth of October for 
your wedding-day, in jest, and you made no ob- 
jection, he took it as consent, and was leaning 
forward to thank you for this concession, when 
you turned pale and suddenly fainted. Mrs. 
Gayworthy, who knew of his attachment, sent 
him in to you with a glass of wine, and then 
he says you absolutely refused him." 

" But he certainly admitted that there was 
some obstacle to our marriage." 

« Because he thought you were referring all 
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the time to your mother's opposition," said 
Mary. *' He knew that she was not favorable, 
but he believed that her objections were based 
upon some misunderstanding, and might be re- 
moved, and meanwhile that they had no right 
to influence you entirely, as they seemed to do." 

I heaved a great sigh from the bottom of my 
heart, and murmured reverentially and thank- 
fully, "God be praised !" 

Mary left me to myself awhile, and then she 
said, "May I write and recall Harry, Dot?" 

"You do not know where to direct," I said, 
blushing. 

" But I know the route he intended to take," 
she replied, "and if a letter is addressed to 
each large town through which he passes, one 
at least must reach him. " Don't fear but 1 
will find him. Dot. He started suddenly that 
morning you refused him ; but he'll be only too 
glad to return upon the terms I have to offer 
him." 

" Don't compromise me," I said timidly. 

"0 no," said Mary, smilingly; "I'll just 
say you hate him so intensely that it gave you 
brain fever ; will that do?'. 

" You must prepare him for a great change." 

"0 yes, I'll say that your hair has been cut 
short, and that you have the sweetest little curls 
clustering around your head like golden rings, 
and that your eyes look bluer and larger than 
ever, and that if you have no color on your 
cheeks, it will soon come when you see him — 
because you hate him so, of course'" she add- 
ed; and, putting her lips to mine, she went 
away laughing. 
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Mary came to see me every day after this, 
but I never dared ask if she had heard from 
Harry, and she did not volunteer the informa- 
tion. I was almost well by this time, and look- 
ing so bright that, as Mary told me one eve- 
ning, I should soon have to give up my inter- 
esting role as an invalid, and descend to the 
position of an ordinary mortal. 

" Only," said she, ** I beg that you will keep 
just a few of your delicate looks for his edifica- 
tion, or he'll never believe me again." 

** You forgot that you promised I should look 
bright when he came." 

" True. Still, he would like to feel certain 
that the improvement was due to his influence, 
which he could not do unless he witnessed it." 

" Then he must come very soon ; I feel almost 
my old self to-night." 

** Go to sleep for a good hour, and then you'll 
feel quite your old self," said Mary; "I'll read 
you drowsy with a sentimental novel just out." 

I kept my eyes open for two whole pages, 
but the end of the third found me fast asleep. 

I awoke rather chilled. The fire had not 
been replenished, for fear of disturbing me, 
and a few faint embers only brightened the 
grate. The room was almost in darkness, but 
I could just perceive Mary's dark figure at the 
other end. 

" Mary !" I exclaimed, "I've had such a 
delightful dream ! I dreampt that Harry had 
come home — that he was in this very room. I 
could hardly speak for my joy, Mary; but I 
held out my arms to him, and laid my head on 
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his breast ; and then I felt sucli perfect peace 
descend upon me, that it even seemed to me I 
could die so. But if, after all, it should never 
come true ?'* 

** What is to prevent it ?'' said a manlj voice 
at my elbow ; and I was lifted up until I stood 
face to face with Harry Lee, his heart bating 
against mine. 

«0h, Harry, I thought I should never see 
you again I" 

"You banished me, Dot" 

<< All a mistake, Harry ; didn't Mary tell 
you ?'* 

" Yes," he replied, " and we have Miss Mor- 
ton to thank for all our misery. When a wo- 
man makes talking her great occupation and 
amusement, she propagates an incalculable 
number of falsehoods, and does much injury to 
her neighbors. She may not have meant any 
harm ; but she might have wrecked our hopes 
for life ; and when people in their full senses 
do these things, it is difficult to give them cre- 
dit for good intentions." 

"We can afford to forgive her now, Harry." 

" So we can ; but remember what a cruel 
destiny we might both have had." 

" All is past now, Harry, and we have only 
mamma to fear at present." 

" And she gave her full consent not half an 
hour ago," said Harry, " so that it only remains 
to fix the day." 

A little later Mary came in with lights, but 
not until the question had been settled, greatly 
to Harry's satisfaction. 



CHAPTER I. 

"Will Allan never marry?" said little Mrs. 
Denton, with a comically appealing glance at 
her husband, who sat tranquilly dividing his 
attention between his breakfast and the mor- 
ning paper he was rapidly scanning with the 
practised eye of a man of business. ** Do, 
Edward, put down that wretched paper and 
answer my question." 

"Well, little woman," said her husband, 
looking up at her, " what is the matter now? 
Who wants Allan to marry ?" 

"Why, every one, of course," replied Mrs. 
Denton. " It's the duty of the head of the 
house ; and here have I been putting myself to 
all kinds of trouble, and asking all the nice 
girls I know, on purpose to give him a chance 
before he goes back to bury himself at that 
stupid Chase again." 

" Stupid !" echoed Mr. Denton. " I wish I 
had a little more of its stupidity. Think of 
the Chase on such a day as this." 

The somewhat care-worn business man walk- 
ed to the window, and looked out beyond the 
little garden with its tiny lawn and flower- 
beds, to the dusty high road with its throng of 
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vehicles and pedestrians, all wending their way 
to the busy city close by. As he gazed, there 
was a far-away look in the dark eyes that told 
that he was at that moment luxuriating in ima- 
gination amid the dewy shades of Marple 
Chase. 

The sun shone brightly into the cheerflil, 
neatly appointed room, glittering on the silver 
and china, lingering approvingly on the fresh 
muslin dress of the hostess, and playing bo- 
peep among the rich curls of a lovely child, 
who was engaging the attention of the gentle- 
man first named far more than any of the pro- 
jects of matrimony which, on his account, dis- 
turbed the mind of his cousin's pretty wife. 

Little Mrs. Denton had been so happy in her 
own brief married life, that she was always 
anxious that those she cared for — who were 
yet in the state of single blessedness — should 
become possessors of the same bliss ; and for 
none did she so much desire this, as for the 
cousin who was now on a visit to them, her 
husband's playfellow in childhood, and tried 
and faithful friend ever since. Doubtless the 
Chase was a lonely residence for a bachelor, 
lovely as it was ; so her busy, loving little brain 
was always weaving meshes wherewith to en- 
trap Allan, and lead him captive to Hymen's 
altar. 

Tes, Allan Scudmore seemed to the careless 
observer a determined bachelor ; but it was 
not actually so. Heir to a modern property, a 
man of high principles and unsullied honor, of 
keen and sensitive feelings, he had never, as so 
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many do, wasted life's holiest affections in the 
meaningless flirtation of the day. Society 
called him cold and insensible, as, one by one, 
of the belles of many seasons had passed be- 
fore him without eliciting more than a passing 
tribute of admiration. Tet Allan Scudmore 
was such a man as women like to look upon ; 
tall in figure and ' military in carriage — ^for he 
had been in the army for a brief space — with 
deep, clear grey eyes, that looked the world 
frankly in the face, dark, closely curling hair, 
long silky moustache and beard, and well-cut 
features. Yet his attractions were by no means 
all outside ones. He had traveled much and 
studied more ; he was a general favorite in the 
society both of men of learning and scientific 
attainments, and in that perhaps less solid but 
more brilliant and varied class which forms 
the principal element in ordinary assemblies. 
He was a keen sportsman, and an adept in most 
athletic pursuits ; while his gentlemanly man- 
ners and almost boyish capacity for fun and 
adventure, made him a favorite in every house 
he entered. With all these advantages he was 
almost thirty years of age, and still a bachelor. 
Well might little Mrs. Denton ask, almost in 
despair, <• Will Allan never marry ?" 

There had been a small evening party at the 
Denton's the evening before, and there were 
two or three among the fair girls present to 
whom Mrs. Denton was secretly highly pleased 
to introduce the fascinating Allan, as, in his 
case, she knew there was no danger of encour- 
aging anything likely to be looked coldly on by 
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prudent fathers and mothers. But all in yain 
had the anxious little hostess tried to draw 
from the warj lips of the man beside her one 
word beyond the simplest commendation of any 
of her fair guests. Most provoking she con- 
sidered it ; and the spirit of fun glanced 
roguishly out of the dark eyes as he watched 
the pouting lips and somewhat downcast air of 
his well-loved little cousin, and stroked his long 
moustache in amusement as she uttered the 
words " Will Allan never marry ?" but never a 
word did he say in reply. 

** Never mind Allan and his marrying, you 
silly little woman I" said Mr. Denton, turning 
from the window, and putting both hands on 
his wife's shoulders. *'Is my wife turned into a 
match-maker already ? There will be time 
enough for that when baby Florie comes out" 
he added, as the door opened and the nurse 
put down a tiny child of two years old, who 
ran across the room with a cry of delight 
straight to papa. 

'* All in good time, Helena," at last said the 
imperturbable Allan, rising from his seat. 
** Some time you will see me in the character 
of * Benedict, the married man,' or * Scudmore 
married and done for,' a la Lord Dundreary, 
only I trust I shall not need to tame my wife 
like Shakspeare's hero, nor marry the whole 
family, like his lordship." 

" Here comes the nine o'clock 'bus," inter- 
rupted Mr. Denton, " and I must be oflF. One 
kiss, Florie — ^there, go to mamma. Good-by, 
old boy," he said, giving a pinch to his little 
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son's rosy cheek, and, with a farewell kiss to 
his wife, he was leaving the room. 

" Stay, Edgar," said Allan — " I am going 
with you. I want to see Mr. Graves ; I shall 
be sure to find him somewhere near the Ex- 
change.'' 

With a rapid adieu, the two gentlemen left 
the house just as the 'bus stopped in front of 
the door. Helena watched them climb up out- 
side, then with a nod and a smile returned to 
finish her breakfast. 

Very full was the busy town of Ghimbleton 
that morning ; very full every haunt of the 
keen-eyed sons of commerce, while the princi- 
pal streets and squares were gay with stylish 
carriages of all kinds, and numbers of richly- 
dressed ladies, bent on shopping expeditions. 
When they reached Mr. Denton's warehouse 
the two cousins separated, appointing to meet 
again near the Exchange about one o'clock. A 
short time before that hour, Allan strolled in 
that direction. The building was crowded with 
eager traffickers while groups gathered toge- 
ther in the open space around, or lounged in 
the deep windows, criticising the busy scene 
without, or passing joking remarks on their 
acquaintances who passed and repassed along 
the streets surrounding it. Allan soon encoun- 
tered the gentleman he was in search of, and 
after a few minutes' serious conversation on a 
business matter they had been mutually en- 
gaged in, they parted. A moment afterward 
Allan was accosted by a young man whom he 
had frequently met wh^e visiting his cousin, 
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and shortly after they were joined by two or 
three others. Business was not yery brisk ; the 
Spring sunshine, the busy scene, and the ani- 
mation prevalent on all sides, were exhilarat- 
ing to the senses, and the merry group chatted 
and laughed, and joked, in the careless gaiety 
of youth. 

** Hallo, Scudmore I when did yoa turn up ?" 
exclaimed a new-comer, a dapper little fellow, 
with an early moss-rose in his button-hole. 
** The last time I heard of you, you were at 
Timbuctoo, or in Kamt«chatka, or some such 
highly civilized region." 

*» Shooting lions in Africa, probably," re- 
turned Allan, coolly. "I did certainly exgoy 
a little of that pastime last year. How goes 
the world with you, Durham ?** 

**6h, fairly enough," replied the latter; 
" at least, I'm not married yet, like our friend 
Dundreary, there," he added, indicating a tall, 
dark man, who, from a singular likeness of 
that fascinating personage, had obtained the 
sobriquet mentioned. *< He has taken to him- 
self a better half since you were here last." 

Allan offered his congratulations, and was 
met by the question in return, "And yourself, 
Scudmore — ^is there no fair lady at the Chase 
yet?" 

"No," laughed Allan, stroking his long mous- 
tache as he spoke, " nor likely to be. I am 
still a knight-errant, seeking my ladye-love 
through the wide world. I have not yet found 
my belle idealf which I suppose is the feminine 
for the beau ideal one hears young ladies rhap- 
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sodising oyer. Mj little cousin has been ap- 
pealing to Denton this morning, « Will Allan 
never marry ?' This was apropos to my insen- 
sibility to the charms of a bevy of fair girls 
she gathered together last night for my special 
choice." 

** Oh, Scudmore is fastidious in his tastes, as 
we know of old," said a by-stander who had 
not yet spoken. 

" By the way, Scudmore," exclaimed Dur- 
ham, turning round quickly, '* I know of the 
very woman to suit you." 

" Indeed I" said Allan. " Pray who is she, 
and where is she to be found ? That is the 
very person I have been seeking so long. I 
will go at once and have a look at her." 

*< Her name is Theresa Du Val ; she comes 
of a French family ; an only child, rich, and 
most people consider handsome — ^pale complex- 
ion, raven hair, and all that sort of thing," 
replied Durham. ** She lives at a nice place 
about twenty miles oflF, at a village called Hart- 
ington. She has no father, and will come into 
her property when she is of age, which she 
will be in a few months, I believe." 

" Why don't you go in for the heiress your- 
self, Durham ?" said Allan. 

"I, my dear fellow," exclaimed Durham, 
" Did you never hear the saying, * Money wants 
money.' Why, the old lady wouldn't admit me 
over the door-step with my paltry means, now 
my grand expectations are scattered to the 
winds by my cousin's marriage. No, I shall 
have to make love to one of these rich mer- 
19 
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chants' daughters — and plenty M pretty girls 
there are among them, I can tellyou, — but the 
higher game is reserved for the landed proprie- 
tors, like yourself, lucky fellow !" 

"Well," said Allan, his dark eye brimming 
over with fun, " suppose I have a look at your 
paragon ? Can you give me an introduction ?" 

** No, that I can't, as I have not one myself/* 
replied Durham. **I only know her by sight 
and report. I was lately staying in the neigh- 
borhood, and used to see her every day." 

*' Then I must take my chance," said Allan. 
" Twenty miles oflF, did you say ? I think I'll 
go to-day. I wonder when the next train goes 
to Hartington." 

" What I you don't mean to say you are going 
oflF on such a wild-goose chase as that at a mo- 
ment's notice?" said half-a-dozen voices at 
once. 

" Why not ?" said Allan, " better strike while 
the iron is hot. Durham recommends her, 
and I am beginning to tire of my loneliness. 
My time is my own, and there is a spice of ad- 
venture in the affair which commends itself to 
my volatile disposition." 

" Do you mean to go a la Lord Burleigh ?" 
said Durham. 

** He was but a landscape painter. 
And a village maiden she." 

"I don't know yet," replied Allan; "but 
I'll tell you what, Durham, I'll bet you a dozen 
of champaigne that I make her acquaintance 
within the next twenty-four hours. No, stay ! 
If I bring my bride from — what's the name of 
the place ?"— " Mosely Hall." 
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"Well, from Moselj Hall, then; you pay 
xne a dozen of the finest champaigne you can 
get ; if I don't, you shall come and take your 
choice of the same quantity from the cellars of 
the Chase." 

<< Done I" said Durham. " I am quite tran- 
quil on the score of losing my bet." 

** Oh, here comes my cousin just in time," 
said Allan, as Mr. Denton approached the eager 
group of young men, and in a few words he 
was informed of the eccentric expedition on 
which Allan was bound. 

Edgar Denton stared in amazement as the 
recital was concluded ; then, after a moment's 
bewildered contemplation of his cousin's amus- 
ed face, entered into the joke, and laughed as 
merrily as the rest, merely saying, " What a 
queer fellow you are, Allan ! — what will Hel- 
ena say ?" wished the young men good-bye, and 
departed on his business. 

"Scudmore, you don't really mean this?" 
exclaimed Durham, as Allan stopped at a sta- 
tioner's shop to get a railway guide. 

"Indeed I do,'* replied Allan. "I don't 

know whether it is the exhilarating influence 

of this glorious sunshine and fresh clear air, 

after the murky days we have had lately, or 

what, but certainly this journey has a wondrous 

charm for me ; it is something new, and I feel 

inclined for a change of ideas just now. Ah, 

I see there will be a train for Hartington in an 

hour ; that will give me time for a hasty lunch 
— then away in quest of fortune. Good-bye ; 

you shall hear how matters proceed. Mean- 
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while, keep your eye on any choice champaigne 
you may hear of." 

The two young men parted ; Durham mur- 
muring, as he left his companion, ** Well, of all 
the odd fellows I ever knew, Allan Scudmore 
is the oddest He wants something to do in- 
stead of setting ofif on such a wild-goose chase 
as that. I couldn't belieye he was in earnest." 



CHAPTER 11. 

An hour saw Allan Scudmore at a roadside 
station, fresh with paint, and redolent with 
flowers, while a porter shouted with stentorian 
lungs, "Any one for Har'ton? Any one for 
Har'ton ?" 

** Here ! unfasten the door," called Allan 
Scudmore, who, in defiance of all by-laws, find- 
ing himself alone in the car, had only just ex- 
tinguished a fragrant Havannah. 

The porter obeyed, and Allan descended and 
looked round. The station was as quiet as 
most roadside stations are. A couple of por- 
ters, a girl with a basket of vegetables on her 
arm, a lad with a basket of fruit, and two or 
three village women, who were returning from 
the neighboring town laden with purchases, 
were all the occupants of the little platform. 
With the usual shriek and whistle, the train 
sped on ; the little group of people watched it 
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out of sight, then slowly dispersed ; the sta- 
tion-master returned to his office, the porters 
to their business, and Allan was left alone. It 
was now that he fully realized the foolishness 
of his chase. A door at the opposite side of 
the station was open, and he could see a shady 
road, fringed with thick trees, cool, green mea- 
dows lying beyond, sloping upward, till a 
range of low hills shut in the landscape. There 
was no vehicle of any kind in waiting, and not 
knowing whither to bend his steps, he be- 
thought himself that the station-master would 
be the very person to give him all the informa- 
tion he wished for. Walking quietly to the 
office, he waited till that official had finished 
making some entries, and then inquired if he 
could direct him to the house of a Mrs. Du VaL 

" That I can, sir," replied the man, briskly. 
" The road to the left leads straight to the vil- 
lage, sir. When you reach the church you will 
see a narrow shady road turning to the right, 
and a few hundred yards down it you will come 
to a gateway. That is the principal entrance 
to the Hall. If you prefer a nearer way, you 
can reach the grounds by a pathway behind 
the church ; follow that, and it will bring you 
out close to the house." 

" Then the Hall is a large place, I presume ?" 
said Allan, rekindling his cigar, and offering 
one to the station-master, who declined it. 

«* It is a handsome building now, sir," con- 
tinued the station-master. "A few years ago 
it was in a very dilapidated condition ; it was 
quite a pity to see so fine a place going to ruin, 
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but within the last three or four years it has 
been partly rebuilt, but so carefully, that ex- 
oept for color, a stranger would not know it 
had been built so recently. Mrs. Du Val gave 
it into the hands of some yery cleyer architect, 
who, they say, is likely to make a name in the 
world ; certainly he did wonders at the HalL 
Does Mrs. Du Val expect you ?" he added, after 
a pause ; " the carriage went by about an hour 
since." 

"No," replied Allan; " I am a stranger 
here." 

** They lead but a quiet life up at the Hall, 
the two ladies," said Mr. Drummond, who 
seemed disposed to prolong the conyersation. 
" My wife often says it must be a bit dull for 
the young lady." 

" Then they don't see much company," said 
Allan. 

" Hardly any, sir," was the reply. " Folks 
do say it's because Miss Du Val is an heiress, 
and her mother's afraid of the young men. 
She's but young yet." 

" Is she handsome ?" . inquired Allan, imper- 
turbably knocking off the ashes of his cigar. 

" Well, sir, that's as tastes go," replied 
Mr. Drummond. " I've no doubt there's many 
a gentleman as would swear she was, if but for 
the sake of the money. She's nice-looking 
enough as far as I can see ; but she don't come 
this way much. She rides and drives by, 
sometimes, with the rector's daughter, Miss 
Elliot. Ah, sir I there's a pretty girl, and no 
mistake ; and a right down good one too. She 
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takes after her father. There's not a man in 
the Tillage but would do anything for aJ^ind 
word or smile from Miss Elliot.'* 

<' Indeed!" said Allan. <' I should like to 
haye a peep at this Tillage beauty. Perhaps if 
I remain here a few days I may do so." 

" If you are bound for the Hall, sir, you are 
sure to see her," said Mr. Drummond. ** Miss 
Du Val and Miss Elliot are sworn friends; 
they're always together ; and I do hear that 
Miss Du Val's singing and playing are some- 
thing wonderful." 

" Thanks, my friend, for your information," 
returned Allan. << Stay, is there a decent inn 
in the place if my business requires me to re- 
main a few days ?" 

'< Certainly, sir; the *Rod and Line,' is a 
first-rate house ; many gentlemen put up there 
who come to fish ; there's splendid angling in 
these parts, sir." 

<' Is there ?" said Allan ; << I am rather fond 
of the sport. I may, perhaps, try ; how late 
can I get a telegram from here ?" 

" Up to ten o'clock, sir." 

" By the way," said AUan, " can you tell me 
Mrs. Du Val's dinner-hour?" 

" Six o'clock, sir ; and it's close on fiye now." 

Allan thought a moment; then rejoined; 
** So late I then I must defer calling there till 
to-morrow ; I will send a telegram now. What 
time does the last train from Chimbleton reach 
here ?" 

** At half-past nine, sir." 

" Then if a portmanteau arriyes for me by 
that, can you send it down to the hotel ?' 
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Returning to the inn after a long ramble in 
the soft moonlight, Allan found his portmanteau 
had just arriyed, and in a short time he went 
to rest, trusting to the morrow and the impulse 
of the moment to discoyer some means of fur- 
ther prosecuting his designs. 

The morning was clear and fair, and Allan's 
spirits rose with the fresh breeze that seemed 
so redolent of strength and courage. The first 
question for decision was the hour at which he 
should call at the Hall. If he deferred his call 
would he not find the ladies absent for their 
daily driye or walk ? But on what pretext he 
oould yenture to intrude upon their morning 
ayocations was yet unknown. Still, under the 
circumstances, he resolyed to waiye the ordi- 
nary rules of etiquette; and his resolution 
taken, he kept it. 

Always a gentleman in appearance and man- 
ner, yet who shall blame him if he gaye an ex- 
tra toss to his glossy curls, or stroked still 
smoother the silky moustache, or criticised 
more minutely than usual the fit of the pale 
layender gloyes he drew on so carefully ? Slow- 
ly he took his way to the Hall. What should 
he say ? — ^by what excuse gain admission to the 
house ? — and, if once within the doors, how 
could he make sure of seeing the one ot whom 
he had come in search ? Howeyer, there is a 
proyerb which says, * Fortune fayors the brave,' 
and so it proved. All at once it flashed into 
his mind that he had at one time thought of 
making some extensive alterations and restora- 
tions in a part of the Chase which was at this 
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time unfit for habitation. He had heard the 
previous eyening that a large part of the build- 
ing before him had been recently rebuilt, its 
style harmonizing completely with the rest of 
the structure ; and an idea now seized him 
that an inquiry as to the name and qualifica- 
tions of the artist who had so skillfully per- 
formed this work would form an excellent pass- 
port to the presence of the lady of the man- 
sion. For the rest he would trust to chance. 

As he reached the door, the tones of a piano, 
accompanied by a rich, clear yoice, thrilled 
through an open window on his right, and an 
air from one of the favorite operas came pour- 
ing forth deliciously. For an instant his cour- 
age failed, but rallying again, he rang the bell, 
and in a few moments the door was thrown 
open by a tall, pompous-looking servant. Allan 
quietly handed in his card, inquiring if Mrs. 
Du Val were at home, and could favor him with 
a few minutes' interview. Passing through a 
spacious hall, he was ushered into a luxuri- 
ously-furnished drawing-room, through the fur- 
ther door of which he caught sight of an in- 
ner room, where was a lady seated at the piano. 
This door was, however, immediately closed, 
the music ceased, and in a few moments the lady 
of the house entered the room. She was an 
elderly woman of pleasant countenance and 
dignified carriage. She bowed gracefully to 
the young man, requested him to be seated, 
and then seemed to await his communication. 

With a rapid glance Allan had taken in his 
surroundings, and was as calm and self-pos- 
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sessed as if he had been a habitual yisitor at 
the house. He began by saying that he was 
staying a short time in the Tillage, had strolled 
past the Hall and had been greatly struck with 
its beauty. He had been told that much of it 
had been lately restored, and he should be glad 
to know the name and address of the architect 
who had so well retained the style of the older 
part of the building in his modern additions. 
He proceeded to state that he had a family 
seat, much of which was in an almost ruinous 
condition; but he had been so reluctant to 
trust the alterations to any ordinary architect, 
that he had put off the necessary restorations 
till he could meet with such a man as he could 
place full confidence in. 

" The architect I employ eel is named Water- 
ton," said Mrs. Du Val ; a rising man of yery 
great talent, who is likely to become well known 
in the country. I think I can giye you his ad- 
dress." 

The old lady opened a drawer in a cabinet 
beside her, and began to search among some 
papers. Thus a few minutes passed, during 
which Allan could distinguish the tones of mer- 
ry Toices in the next room. 

"It is very odd," said Mrs. Du Val, looking 
up. "I remember seeing a note of his about 
a window in the west wing only a few days 
since. I thought it had been here, but I can't 
find it. The principal papers belonging to the 
operations are put away. I fear I shall have 
to go and look among them. It is some time 
now since I heard from him, and I quite forget 
where his offices are/* 
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There was no sight of the young lady, the 
rumor of whose attractions had drawn him to 
Hartington, so Allan essayed a bold stroke. 

" Perhaps Miss Du Val may be aware of the 
place of its deposit?" said the young man, 
quietly. 

" My daughter ! Ah, yes I But do you know 
my daughter?" added the old lady, abruptly. 
<* I thought you were a stranger in Harting- 
ton." 

** So I am, madam," replied Allan ; '< but I 
haye heard Miss Du Val mentioned in the Til- 
lage ; and indeed I guessed it must be from 
her light fingers I heard such enchanting 
sounds as I entered the house, for I had been 
told the young lady is an accomplished musi- 
cian." 

"Yes, she is very fond of music; very 
strange I cannot find that paper," continues 
Mrs. Du Val ; then, ringing the bell, on the 
servant's entrance she desired him to go into 
the music-room and ask Miss Du Val to come to 
her." . 

The man obeyed, and in a few minutes the 
unconscious object of Allan Scudmore's jour- 
ney appeared. She was a tall, finely formed 
girl, about twenty years of age, with a pale, 
intellectual face, a low, broad forehead, from 
which the thick dark hair was swept back, and 
coiled up under a silken net behind. Her 
morning dress was simple and lady-like, her 
movements were graceful and quiet as she si- 
lently acknowledged her mother's introduction, 
and Allan's keen eye agreed at once in the jus- 
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tioe of his friend's encomiums on the heiress' 
appearance. ** If every thing else is in uni- 
son," was his mental comment, << a man might 
certainly go further and fare worse. It is 
really too bad to gain admittance to her pre- 
sence for the express purpose of criticising her, 
especially as I have at present no definite in- 
tention of marrying." 

Meanwhile the daughter had been assisting 
her mother in the search for the missing paper, 
but without ayail. 

*< We shall have to look among the other 
papers, mamma," said the former ; adding, <<if 
Mr Scudmore is remaining a few days in the 
village, we can send it to him " 

" Certainly," replied her mother, " that will 
be the best plan." 

** Do not hurry yourself, madam, about the 
address," said Allan. ** I shall probably be in 
the Tillage for a short time, as I hear there is 
good fishing in the neighborhood, a sport of 
which I am extremely fond ; and, being an idle 
man, it is of little consequence where I linger 
away a few days. I have been visiting rela- 
tives in Chimbleton ; and, growing tired of the 
city noise and smoke, yet unwilling to go back 
to my lonely home just yet, I took a friend's 
recommendation to come over here for a glimpse 
of real country again." 

At this juncture the door opened once more, 
and a second girl entered the room, before 
whose Hebe-like loveliness the statuesque 
beauty of the pale heiress faded. Golden hair 
in rich wavy masses, dark-blue eyes, complex- 
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ion like the rose, a lithe, petite figure, and fairy 
hands and feet. Such was the figure that 
broke on Allan's astonished gaze. 

*'0 Theresa ! are you not coming back soon ?** 
began the girl ; then, seeing a stranger, she 
stopped suddenly. 

** Come in, dear Violet," said Mrs. Du Val; 
" Theresa will be with you in a few minutes ; 
Mr. Scudmore, let me introduce you to Miss 
Elliot, our good rector's daughter." 

The color deepened on Violet Elliot's cheek 

as the young man's eyes were fixed on* her. 

Neyer had he seen so fair a face — so pure and 

child-like in its expression ; so exquisite in its 

form and tinting. It needed but a moment's 

rapid thought, and his resolution was taken to 

win, if possible, this sweet flower ; for had he 

not already heard, from two sources at least, 

that Miss Violet Elliot was one of the sweetest 

and best young ladies the sun had ever shone 

upon. 

He was, as he had told Mrs. Du Val, an idle 

man ; Jiis time his own ; he could as well spend 
it in this secluded Tillage, with his rod and 
line, as anywhere else. Notwithstanding his 
presumed indifference to the fair sex, he was 
beginning to tire of his lonely life at the Chase, 
and it needed but that he should come across 
some one who could enchain the wayward fan- 
cy, and satisfy the deep feeling of a most sen- 
sitive and affectionate heart, to bring about the 
fulfilment of his little cousin's wish, that Allan 
should marry. 

Violet seated herself beside her friend, and 
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Mrs. Du Val resumed the subject of the archi- 
tect, 

<< Would you like to see some of the new 
rooms on ihe ground-floor, Mr. Scudmore ; if 
jod are thinking of altering your house, and 
it something on the same plan as this, perhaps 
you might gain some useful hints/' 

Allan assented, and, followed by the young 
ladies, they passed through the Hall, yisiting 
the dining and morning rooms, and a noble 
library, and finally turned into a small, barely- 
furnished, carpetless apartment, where stood a 
grand piano and a harp, both having been 
lately used, as their position and the piles of 
music round them testified. 

" I fear my entrance disturbed you, Miss 
Du Yal," said Allan to the heiress, as she stood 
beside the instrument. « I heard the notes of 
one of my most fayorite airs as I approached 
the house. Do you also play the harp ?'* 

" I do," replied the girl; "but this mor- 
ning Miss Elliot has been accompanying me on 
it. We were just going to begin a duet we 
have been practising lately, when mamma call- 
ed me ; so we left the instruments open and 
ready.** 

" May I be allowed to entreat you to continue 
it?" said Allan; "I am so fond of music, yet 
I rarely get a chance of hearing it. The harp 
I haye not heard since it was played by a dear 
young sister, who died a few years ago. If, 
as a stranger, I am not intruding too far upon 
your indulgence, I should so greatly enjoy list- 
ening to the beautiful piece I see you have 
chosen." 
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Totally devoid of false shyness or coquetry, 
and encouraged by a sign of assent from Mrs. 
Du Val, the girls complied; and when the 
piece was ended, the warm thanks they receiv- 
ed were ample compensation for their endea- 
vors to please ; and a few minutes' chat on mu- 
sical subjects showed them that their guest 
possessed no slight knowledge of the science, 
and a keen appreciation of the real beauties of 
the works under discussion. 

After a short conversation on these and kin- 
dred subjects, the young man rose to take leave ; 
and when the three ladies exchanged opinions 
respecting him, the unanimous verdict was de- 
cidedly in his favor. 

That evening Allan wrote the following note 

to his cousin : 

" I called at the Hall to-day, heard her play, 
which she certainly does extremely well, and 
received a cordial invitation to fish in the park 
streams, and to renew my visit. Tell Durham 
to keep his eye on the champaigne I remain 
here a short time. Expect me when you see 
me. You know my idle ways. I have splen- 
did weather, comfortable quarters, and unlim- 
ited sport for rod and line. — Ever yours, 

"A. S." 

Not a word of the golden-haired beauty who 

had taken such sudden possession of the young 

man's imagination. 
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CHAPTER in. 

The following day Allan called upon the rec- 
tor for information in hie Ioyo for the *' gentle 
craft " Half an hour's conyersation conyinced 
the old man of the genuineness of the young 
man's representations of himself as to position, 
etc. ; while his manners, and the tone of mind 
indicated by his yarious remarks, satisfied him 
equally as to the propriety of carrying on the 
acquaintance so suddenly commenced. They 
discoyered the .existence of a mutual friend of 
whom Mr. Elliot was proud ; so that in a yery 
short time Allan was on the friendly terms of 
intimacy so soon established in the country, 
where any new arriyals are eagerly welcomed. 
At first Allan saw but little of the fair girl who 
had so attracted his attention. She was an ao- 
tiye little sprite, oyer busy in-doors or out ; her 
father's right hand ; the yery light of her in- 
yalid mother's life, and the joy and pride of 
eyery man, woman and child in the place. Too 
busy was she to notice much the quiet, gentle- 
manly man she sometimes encountered, rod in 
hand, near the yillage, or espied deep in the 
ferny shelter of some little dell. But the graye 
stranger neyer lost sight of his object. Days 
melted into weeks, and each one brought a 
slight access of cordiality between the two. 
Sometimes there was a discussion on flowers, 
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sometiines an eloquent description of one of 
his many foreign adyentures, sometimes the 
arrangement of a new tune for the Tillage choir, 
or the true reading of a difficult piece of music. 
The rectory soon became free to him at all 
hours, the Hall, likewise; but the magnet of 
the gentle Violet was stronger than the golden 
bait of the rich heiress, fair and true as she 
too was. 

The two girls were much together, and Allan 
was soon regarded as a welcome addition to 
their society. Many pleasant hours were spent 
by the trio in the music room at the Hall, but 
there was now a heart-thrill at the sound of the 
sil-yery notes which had first enchanted him, 
then unknown ; and as he followed with eager 
eyes the light figure in its asure robes, and 
crowned with its shining tresses, he gradually 
came to feel that the Chase would no longer be 
to him what it had been, unless he could trans- 
fer to its stately rooms and lovely gardens the 
fair flower which till now had bloomed con- 
tentedly in this shady nook. 

Meanwhile there were many conjectures in 
Vernon Terrace as to his long silence and con- 
tinued absence, and Mr. Durham looked grave 
as Mr. Denton inquired if he had yet purchased 
the champaigne. Much to little Mrs. Denton's 
disgust, Allan never in his letters alluded to 
his success, or otherwise, in the curious adven- 
ture he had undertaken, and she resented it ac- 
cordingly. 

<< He might just tell us what he is doing be- 
sides that stupid fishing," she said, about three 
weeks after the commencement of our story. 
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** Angling for gold fish is a delicate pursuit, 
my dear," replied her husband, demurely. 
**A\\ in good time ; he must be doing some- 
thing or he would be back here. Perhaps we 
shall haye news to astonish us in a few days.'' 

That very morning Allan had had a long 
consultation with himself, and decided finally 
that he had learned to love the golden-haired 
lady of the little Tillage, and a shy hope had 
lately dawned upon him that the feeling was not 
quite unshared. He thought it was time he 
should act more openly in the matter, and he 
resolved to stroll down to the rectory that eve- 
ning, and trust to chance to see Violet, and 
learn his fate at her hands. 

Having formed this determination, Allan took 
his rod and basket, and set off to walk a couple 
of miles to a lone, sheltered part of the river, 
where he could lazily muse on the new aspect 
of life before him, while his line lay quietly on 
the surface of the cool, dark water, and the 
unwary denizens below yet sported free. 

It was a glorious June day, soft and balmy, 
without the fiercer heat of later months. The 
sky was as cloudless as Allan's own hopes ; 
butterflies were fluttering among the honey- 
suckles and wild roses in the tall hedgerows 
beside him; haymakers were busy at their 
gladsome toil ; merry children's voices sound- 
ed gleefully, as they tossed the hay into cooks, 
or buried each other in its scented depths. 

Allan had proceeded some distance along the 
road when he thought he heard a faint cry, the 
tone of which seemed familiar to him. He 
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stopped, looked round, but saw nothing ; and 
belieying his fancy had deceiyed him, he press- 
ed on. Once more he thought he heard it, but 
this time further off, and seemingly in the di- 
rection in which he was going. This time he 
did not hesitate. About an hour before, he had 
seen Violet come out of the rectory garden on 
her spirited black pony, but unattended as 
usual by the old groom. He had supposed that 
Thomas was wanted in the hay-field, and that 
as her pony was considered safe, and she was 
well known in every direction, she had been 
permitted to take her usual ride without him. 

A nameless dread now seized Allan that some^ 
accident had happened to his golden-haired 
treasure — his sweet yiolet of the woods. Hur- 
rying forward with rapid strides, he turned a 
corner of the road, and there, a few hundred 
yards before him, he saw the black pony, its 
rider almost prostrate, the long habit lying on 
the ground. At a glance he saw the terrible 
precarious nature of her position. The saddle 
had slipped round almost under the horse's 
body, its rider almost in a horizontal posture, 
yet clinging to the reins for very life, her head 
within a few inches of the animal's hind legs, 
the long dress partly fast beneath her, partly 
almost under the pony's feet, while the fair 
face was pale with fear, but calm and sensible. 
A sudden fright to the horse — a step, a sound 
behind him, and the slightest movement must 
quite unhorse her ; her habit being caught by 
the pommel of the saddle, she was powerless 
to unloose it, and the startled creature would 
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drag her along the road till either assistance 
came or the cloth gave way, her head mean- 
while being endangered each time the pony 
raised its feet. 

These reflections sped like lightning through 
Allan's mind. If he could only approach her 
so quietly as to ayoid startling the horse — if 
she could only hold on a little longer I 

He scanned the road eagerly each way, to 
see if there were signs of the approach of any 
yehicle. If one appeared there was but little 
hope ; and this, apparently had been her fear, 
as she had contriyed to hold a white handker- 
chief in one hand, as a signal to any one ap- 
proaching suddenly. It seemed as if she had 
caught the sound of adyancing steps, and faint- 
ly stirred her white flag. 

" Keep him in tightly a few minutes longer, 
Miss Elliot," said Allan, in firm but quiet tones, 
as he cautiously drew nearer, step by step 
along the grassy border of the road. "Hold 
on for your life fiye minutes more, and you are 
safe." 

As he said this, a sharp rattle of wheels 
broke the stillness behind him. The pony 
raised his head impatiently, made a step for- 
ward, and placed his fore-foot on Violet's dress, 
nearly pulling her to the ground. 

A gleam of horror flashed from Allan's eyes. 
Quick as thought he turned and ran as swift- 
ly and noiselessly as he could to meet and stop 
the adyancing yehicle, which proyed to be a low 
pony carriage, containing some ladies and a 
coach-man. They could see nothing till they 
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had passed the turn of the road ; and just as 
they arrived there they were amazed by seeing 
a tall man throw himself in front of the ponies, 
seize the reins with a powerful hand, and bring 
them to a sudden stand. 

**For Heaven's sake!" he said, in hoarse 
tones, ^* keep these animals back ! Here !" he 
cried, beckoning to the groom, " hold their 
heads and don't let them stir for the next five 
minutes, if you would save human life !" 

It was the work of a second ; then darting 
round the turn of the lane, Allan looked for 
the black horse and his rider. Thank Heaven, 
they were still there, the horse trying to reach 
the tender twigs beside him. As quickly as 
caution would allow him, Allan advanced. 
Another moment his hand was on the bridle, 
and Violet was safe." 

It took but a short time lo disengage the now 
fainting girl. Allan hooked the bridle round 
the stump X>f a tree close by, and lifting Violet 
tenderly in his arms, laid her down on the gras- 
sy bank. Her eyes were closed, the pallor of 
intense fear was on her cheek ; but she lived. 
His darling was safe ! and at that moment he 
realized fully what that gentle girl had become 
to him. 

Turning round, Allan saw the groom belong- 
ing to the carriage he had so summarily stop- 
ped, and, taking a small flask from his pocket, 
bade him run to the river edge, which gleamed 
through the brush-wood below them, and fetch 
some water. 

"Violet, my darling!" he whispered, pas- 
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sionatelj, as he bent oyer the sweet face, and 
softly pushed off the hair which had broken 
from its silken bands, every now and then 
chafing the hands from which he had taken the 
gloves; "Violet, dearest, look up! — ^you are 
safe." 

The groom soon returned with the water, ac- 
companied by the two ladies, who now drove 
up to offer their assistance, and in a few minutes 
they had the satisfaction of seeing the girl re- 
vive. Soon the color began to come back to 
her cheek, and she could smile again. 

** I thought I should be killed," she mur- 
mured, shuddering and pressing her hands to 
her eyes. "Oh, it was so dreadful ! I thought 
no one would ever come." 

" Think no more of it, dearest," broke from 
Allan's lips; then, seeing Violet's startled 
glance, and the burning flush that mounted to 
her brow, he added, hastily — " Thank Heaven, 
Miss Elliot, I was in time to save you ! Now I 
must see about taking you home." 

" I cannot ride — 1 dare not I" cried the poor 
girl, in terror. 

" I did not mean you to do so," replied Allan, 
quickly. " I thought " 

" We will gladly take the young lady home," 
interrupted the elder of the two ladies. **We 
are strangers in the neighborhood, but we are 
acquainted by sight with Miss Elliot. I think 
this gentleman," she added, turning to Allan, 
had better take a seat in the carriage also, and 
John s lull lead Miss Elliot's horse home." 

In little more than half an hour Violet was 
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safe at hofnei and laid on the sofa in her own 
room, telling her mother of her narrow escape. 
Very warm were the old rector's thanks to his 
child's preserver ; very modestly and simply 
did the young man reply to his protestations of 
friendship : then, anxious to leave the house to 
the quietude so needful to Violet after the mor- 
ning's excitement, he returned to the hotel, in- 
tending to call again and inquire after her later 
in the day. 

The day drew to a close, and Violet, though 
pale and unnerved, was, comparatively speak- 
ing, recovered, and very strongly insisted upon 
going down stairs. The sun continued to shine 
upon the creepers that festooned the windows 
of the pretty drawing-room, the birds sang 
sweetly in the garden, and as she lay languidly 
resting on the couch, back to her memory came 
the word, the endearing appellation, that had 
called up the vivid color to her cheek on her 
return to consciousness. What did it mean ? 
Was it only the excitement of the occasion ? 
Something within her whispered, no. Well, 
she must wait ; the Almighty had given her 
back His gift of life, with its blessings, its du- 
ties, its glorious promises ; and her heart 
praised and thanked Him. She was satisfied 
in the present ; let no thought of the future 
mar its full contentment. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elliot were both out, and some 
one knocked gently at the door ; but Violet, 
absorbed in thought, did not reply. She heard 
a firm step cross the long room, a shadow stood 
between her and the window, and Allan was 
beside her. 
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"Forgive my intruding upon you again to- 
day, Miss Elliot," he said, in quiet tones, while 
his heart beat nervously. " I merely intended 
to inquire after you, but old Janet would insist 
upon my coming in, saying you had quite re- 
covered from your fright. She accompanied 
me across the hall, and then thinking, I sup- 
pose that I was a sufficiently constant visitor to 
be able to find my own way, turned and left me. 
I did not know you were alone, and I am afraid 
I have disturbed you." 

"Oh, no; I was only idling," she replied. 
" Papa and mamma have just gone to see a poor 
man who has been hurt by falling from a hay- 
rick. They will not be long away ; do sit down 
a little." 

After a few moments' silence, 'during which 
the color rose and faded on her cheek, Violet 
thanked him for his timely rescue. " I thought 
I should die there," she added, in conclusion ; 
" and I seemed to look back over all my old 
happy life, and see papa and mamma, and The- 
resa Du Val ; and I could just oatoh a glimpse 
of the sky and the sunshine, and hear a bird 
sing merily close to me, and all the time I was 
in sickening dread of my pony's starting off. 
How can I ever thank you sufficiently for re- 
storing me to all I love and prize so much ?" 

She paused, and there was no sound within 
or without but the beating of Allan's heart. 
His resolution was taken ; why lose such an 
opportunity as this. Bending over the sofa till 
his lips almost touched her golden curls, he 
told his story ; told how he had lost his heart 
20 
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at their first meeting ; how he had lingered 
day by day, hoping for this hour ; how he had 
hoped and despaired, and hoped again ; and 
how, finally, after the fashion of lovers' protes- 
tations from time immemorial, there would be 
no joy in life, no light, no glory in the future 
for him, unless she would consent to share it 
with him. 

The avowal was made, and he waited her 
reply. As we have seen, Violet had had a 
glimpse of her own feelings. She heard his 
words with a thrill of joy, and at that moment 
realized how to her, also, the future would be 
dreary without him. 

What need is there for many words ? Simp- 
ly as a child, she put her hand in his, and the 
shy, bright glance of perfect content told the 
success of his pleading. The sunset faded ; 
and the two were deep in such converse as 
lovers usually indulge in, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Elliot returned. 

A few sentences placed the good rector and 
his wife in possession of the state of affairs, 
and full and free consent was obtained from 
both. Short as the acquaintanceship had been, 
Allan had won all hearts ; the rector both es- 
teemed and liked him, and his wife was ready 
to lavish upon him all the motherly fondness 
she had used to bestow upon her only son, the 
death of whom, in the prime of early manhood, 
had left an aching spot in the poor mother's 
heart, which all her other blessings could ne- 
ver entirely heal. 

Unspeakably happy, Allan took his way to 
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his temporary home. It was late, and the air 
was deliciously cool, and throwing open the 
window, he took out his writing-case, and wrote 
a hasty letter to his cousin. Simply, but with 
honest affection shining out in every sentence, 
he told of his happy prospects, and gave a 
faithful word -portrait of his betrothed. 

"I know you will like her," he concluded, 
" and I am sure Helena will prove a friend to 
her. I will be with you at the end of the week, 
and will tell you more. By the way, tell Dur- 
ham I believe I have won my wager ; but as, 
after all, I am not going to marry the heiress — 
though we are very good friends — I suppose, 
in fairness, I must stand the champaigne. At 
all events, I hope he will come down to the 
Chase as soon as we are settled there, and drink 
the health of my bonnie bride in some of the 
choicest vintage my cellars can furnish." 

Three months late#, and the little village 
seemed nearly aut of its senses with joy. The 
bells pealed merrily, gay carriages, swept up 
to the rectory door, and soon the long proces- 
sion filed slowly through the garden, and across 
the carefully-tended "God's Acre," into the 
sacred edifice, which had been beautifully dec- 
orated for the occasion. Soon the irrevocable 
vows were exchanged; the bells pealed out 
more joyously than ever, and amid a shower of 
blessings, and over a carpet of sweet flowers, 
strewn by loving little hands, Allan led his 
young wife back to the house. 

It was a memorable day in the annals of 
Hartington. No one was forgotten; no one 
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was unhappy ; no one even looked sad, save 
that when the guests were gone, and the moon, 
looked down peacefully on the forsaken home, 
the father and mother could not quite restrain, 
their tears ; but they strove to console each 
other by the remembrance of their daughter's 
happiness, and in recounting the many good 
and noble qualities of him to whom they had 
assigned her. 

Mr. Denton and his wife were delighted with 
Allan's choice, and the latter was well content 
that Allan had been so long in making up his 
mind, as he had certainly gained a prize worth 
waiting for. 

The two young wives are fast friends, and 
the Chase is a pleasanter place than ever in 
Mrs. Denton's eyes, and many are the laughs 
and jokes at the manner in which Allan won 
his bride. 
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THE SECRETARY. 

" Where*8 Mr. Leicester, Aunt Ellis, do you 
know ?" exclaimed a sweet young voice, as the 
drawing-room door of Trelyss Court was flung 
open, and a fair, pretty girl hastily entered the 
room. Mrs. Ellis raised her eyes from her 
work and fixed them on her niece in some dis- 
pleasure. 

" My dear Eflfie," she said, gravely, "come 
in and speak quietly ; what do you want with 
Mr. Leicester ? I don't like to hear a young 
lady asking after a gentleman in that eager 
way ; what is the matter ?" 

Effie Wilman's pretty little face crimsoned at 
the rebyke, as she came slowly forward. 

" Ah, well, aunt, it is so very provoking," 
she replied, pettishly. " That horrid Rover of 
Mr. Leicester's has scraped a great hole in my 
favorite bed of mignonette, and is lying there 
now. I want Mr. Leicester to beat him well for 
it; he growls at me.'* 

" Then tell one of the servants to take him 
off, or speak to your uncle. " You too often 
forget the difference of station between your- 
self and Mr. Leicester, my dear, and I want to 
see a little more reserve in your manner toward 
him. I am sure Godfrey would not like to see 
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how you go on with him, laughing and chat- 
ting as if he were your equal.*' 

** But he is, aunt," responded Effie, quickly. 
** Mr. Patterson, when he wrote to Uncle Vivian 
about him, said that he was as highly born as 
himself, and you know how proud he is. Mr. 
Leicester is a perfect gentleman, and I have 
heard you say so again and again yourself." 

Mrs. Ellis took up her work, saying in a de- 
cided tone, ** My dear Effie, do not argue ; the 
young man is very well behaved | but your 
uncle's secretary is not your equal in anyway; 
and I repeat that I wish you would remember 
that more than you do." 

What would have been Effie's answer to this 
speech is uncertain, for suddenly exclaiming, 
<* There he is," she bounded through the large 
open window, and ran down the lawn with the 
speed of a fawn. 

Trelyss Court was a beautiful house, com- 
pletely concealed in front by the lordly elms 
that formed its avenue, while the well4aid-out 
gardens behind covered acres of the rich soil. 
Mr. Vivian Lawrence, the owner, was a child- 
less widower, living with a widowed sister and 
Effie Wilman, his adopted niece. Effie was not 
the real niece of Mr. Lawrence, but the orphan 
child of a cousin to whom he had been greatly 
attached in his youth ; but their relations re- 
fusing to allow them to marry, they separated 
and never met again. Mr. Lawrence married 
a wealthy heiress who died two years after- 
ward, leaving him an only child, a boy, who, at 
the age of fifteen, ran away to sea, and was 
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drowned by- his vessel being run down off the 
Cape. The bereaved father, who had parted 
with his son in anger, was never the same man 
again. A violent illness brought him to the 
verge of the grave, from which he recovered — 
blind ! From that hour he was never known 
to mention his son's name, threatening to dis- 
miss any one from his presence who referred 
to the drowned boy, but whether for anger or 
grief, none ever knew. After some years his 
cousin married a worthy clergyman, who caught 
the small-pox in the discharge of his parochial 
duties, and died, followed in a few weeks by 
his wife, who caught the disease from him, 
leaving her infant girl to the guardianship of 
her first love. 

The lonely, stricken man now poured all his 
affection upon the little Effie — bowing to every 
caprice, and surrounding her with every lux- 
ury and pleasure. Small wonder, then, that 
the worthy woman who took charge of his 
house found an arduous task in correcting the 
faults of the spoilt darling. Whether the pet- 
ting or the correction brought it to pass, let 
others decide ; certain it is that Effie Wilman 
at nineteen was as sweet, unaffective and lov- 
able a creature as one seldom meets in this 
cold, hard world. 

Notwithstanding his blindness, Mr. Lawrence 
still looked after his own estate, keeping a sec- 
retary to write his letters and help him. This 
secretary was a Mr. Leicester, a gentlemanly 
young man, who, though he had only been at 
Trelyss Court six months, had completely won 
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the confidence and- even affection of his em- 
ployer. It was to this young man that EfSe 
addressed herself as she paused breathless at 
the foot of the lawn, her sunny hair in wild 
disorder, her dark eyes sparkling, and her 
cheeks flushed with her run. 

** Oh, Mr. Leicester," she exclaimed, as soon 
as she could speak, "where have you been? 
I have been looking for you everywhere ; your 
horrid dog has torn up all my bed of mignon- 
ette, and is lying in the middle of it, and 
growls at me when I try to turn him off! Ton 
really must beat him well ; I can't think why 
you keep such a horrid animal, — cross, rough, 
and ugly as he is I" 

Mr. Leicester laughed ; and certainly there 
was little to betray the dependent in his ap- 
pearance or manner. He was tall and well 
made, and his quiet tone and easy assurance 
was that of a man who receives the world's 
smiles as his right, instead of thankfully ac- 
cepting them a» a condescension and favor. 
His deep blue eye rested on Effie's excited face 
with a look of amusement and admiration. 

" And I really will beat him if he is so ill- 
mannered as to growl at you," he replied. 
'< But as to lying on the mignonette, I think he 
showed his usual sagacity this hot day. It 
must be cool and refreshing, and probably his 
weight extracts double fragrance from the flow- 
ers, and he must eigoy it, as he is a very cul- 
tivated animal." 

"How provoking you are!" retorted Efl&e, 
pettishly. " As if I sowed all that delicious 
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mignonette for an ugly rough terrier to make 
a bed of! It's too bad of you, Mr. Leicester; 
you ought to send him away ; you know how I 
hate him, and I'm sure he'll bite me some day." 

"No, no," said Mr. Leicester, shaking his 
head ; " my dog and I are inseparable ; if he 
goes, I go. But come and show me where he 
is, and I'll beat him and make him beg your 
pardon, if he's not too sulky to speak after his 
thrashing." 

" You always laugh at me, Mr. Leicester," 
said Effie, ** but I don't mind what you «ay if 
you only give him what he deserves. Now, 
come quickly, or he'll have gone away, and I 
want you to see him lying there." 

" One moment to light my cigar," said Mr. 
Leicester. 

She hastened down the cold, shady walks till 
they reached her own little garden, where they 
found the offending Rover, a rough Scotch ter- 
rier, comfortably ensconsed in his fragrant 
bed. He received his castigation in silence, 
severe as it was, and then followed his master 
and Effie as they slowly strolled back to the 
lawn, and entered the drawing-room, from 
which Mrs. Ellis had vanished. 

•* Mr. Lawrence seems very low spirited to- 
day," remarked Mr. Leicester, as he seated 
himself on a luxuriant sofa ; and yet I do not 
know of anything to worry him." 

" I think I do, replied Effie," rearranging 
the flowers in the vase. " My cousin. Captain 
Godfrey Lawrence comes to pay us a visit to-' 
morrow, and that always makes him unhappy. 
20* 
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You know he is to have this place and nearly- 
all uncle's money ; and I fancy poor uncle feels 
the death of his son when he sees a nephew 
heir to everything. Poor Harry 1 it was a sad 
affair/' she said, and her eyes glistened as she 
bent over the flowers. 

** Do you remember him ?" asked Mr. Leices- 
ter ; «* what sort of a boy was he ?'* 

" Oh, very kind to me," replied EflBe, sadly ; 
** I was only eight years old when he ran away ; 
but I can recollect him very welL He was pale 
and tUin, with large features and rough curly 
brown hair, and full of fun and life, always in 
mischief. He took uncle's favorite horse — a 
present from an old friend — and broke his 
knees; and Uncle Vivian Flogged him, and 
sent him to his room, and next morning he had 
gone. We got a letter from him a week after, 
saying he had shipped on board a vessel bound 
for India, and that uncle should never see his 
face again ; and then we heard no more, till 
Mr. Patterson, who is a relation of poor Harry, 
came to tell us the vessel had been run down, 
and every soul drowned. Even then uncle 
would show no grief, but seemed still angry 
with him. But he looked very pale and old; 
and one day he said to me, very sadly, * My 
little Effie has lost her husband — she must be 
lonely now ;' for he always meant that I should 
marry Harry, and then he would leave all his 
money to us, instead of dividing it.'* 

Mr. Leicester made no reply, but a deep 
crimson flush spread over his face. " And now 
your cousin Godfrey is to come in for all these 
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good things ?'* he said, after a moment's silence. 
" No, no," burst from Effie's lips ; then col- 
oring yiolently, she added — **at least yes; he 
will have this place, I suppose ; but I really 
don't know nor care." 

Gathering up the dead flowers and leaves, 
she went out into the garden. Her companion 
remained listlessly on the sofa, a slight smile 
hoyering round his handsome mouth, while his 
eyes rested thoughtfully on the distant land- 
scape. Deep in meditation he did not hear a 
slight bustle in the hall, and did not raise his 
head till the door was flung open, and a young 
man of his own age entered the room. Tall, 
slight and fair, with bright blue eyes and re- 
gular features, he was strikingly handsome, 
and his frank, winning expression would have 
won most hearts ; but the keen eye of Mr. 
Leicester observed a cold sinister line round 
his lips, and a bright flash in the eye, that 
showed a fierce, impetuous, and revengeful 
temper. He started slightly as his gaze fell 
upon the sole occupant of the room, then, with 
a slightly raised eyebrow, said coldly, " Mr. 
Leicester, I presume, I thought Miss Wilman 
had been here." 

She has just gone through the window into 
the garden," replied Mr. Leicester, in his easy, 
self-possessed manner. 

The stranger bowed, and passing out with a 
light, jaunty step, approached Effie, who was 
loitering by a bed of roses, thoughtfully pull- 
ing off' the heads of the withered ones, and 
dropping them into a basket which hung on 
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her arm. She looked up at the sound of foot- 
steps, and exclaimed in a voice of surprise, 
" Godfrey, when did you come ? I did not ex- 
pect you till to-morrow." 

*< I hope the surprise is a pleasant one," he 
returned, gaily. ** You look like some fair 
nymph wandering among your flowers. Is 
that the scribe I found in the drawing-room 
lolling on the sofa ? I wonder he has not the 
sense to be by your side ; but I suppose he 
knows his place better." 

** Mr. Leicester is too much of a gentleman 
to dog my steps everywhere," she replied has- 
tily, and almost angrily. " I only left him two 
minutes ago. But have you seen Uncle Vivian 
yet ?" she asked, more mildly. 

« Even so, cousin mine," said the young offi- 
cer. ** He looks rather out of sorts, and was 
slightly touchy. But I see you are as impetu- 
ous as ever, firing up for the scribe ! He is in 
high favor ; he looks pretty well satisfied." 

Effie made no reply. She knew her cousin 
well enough to know that the more annoyance 
she betrayed, the more he would persist in 
teasing her, and there was an inward conscious- 
ness that made her shrink from any discussion 
of Mr. Leicester. Feeling far from pleas- 
ed with her companion, she walked on in 
silence, till they were met by Mrs. Ellis, who 
came with hasty steps to greet her favorite 
nephew. 

" My dear Godfrey," she exclaimed, with all 
the warmth her dignity would allow her to 
show, " I am delighted to see you a day before 
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we expected you, and Effie will be so glad of a 
companion. It is very dull for her, poor 
child." 

" I'm not dull, Aunt Ellis," replied her re- 
fractory niece. " I always find plenty to do ; 
and as for companions, I have you, Uncle 
Vivian and Mr. Leicester ; please don't waste 
your compassion on me." 

A slight flush mounted to Captain Lawrence's 
brow, and his eye flashed. 

" You need not trouble yourself, my fair 
cousin, to make me understand that you don't 
care to see me," said he, lightly ; " I am pain- 
fully aware of the unpleasant fact, and I shall 
look to my aunt and uncle to make up the de- 
ficit of affection, and solace my lonely hours. 
I suppose the scribe protects your rides and 
walks, rendering a cousin a surplus ?" 

" I don't know what you mean by * the 
scribe,' Godfrey," returned Effie, warmly ; but 
I do know that you always try to tease me 
whenever you can." 

Turning aside her head that he might not 
see the angry tears, she sprang into the draw- 
ing-room, and brushing past Mr. Leicester, she 
hurried to her room. 

The same little fiery thing as ever, I see," 
said Captain Lawrence, turning to his aunt with 
a dry laugh. 

"It is no fault of mine," Godfrey," replied 
Mr-. Ellis, meekly, raising her eyebrows with 
the look of resignation so common to her. *' I 
do my best to counteract the evil efi'ects of my 
poor brother's weak indulgence ; but she is 
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past my control. But, my dear boy, you must 
not tease her so, or she will never yield to her 
uncle's wishes regarding you ; she will not 
hear the subject mentioned ; but I am sure she 
is fond of you, and it would be such a pity to 
divide the property ; indeed you could not keep 
up the place properly without her money." 

"Not very easily, I fancy," replied the 
young officer, gravely ; but never fear, Aunt 
Ellis. She is very pretty, and would be easily 
broken in, so I moan to marry her Bom« day 
or other ; there's plenty of time yet.** He 
raised his voice slightly at the last words, and 
springing lightly over the window-sill, turned 
to help his aunt with all the easy grace that 
characterized his every movement. Then with 
a glance of slight surprise aft Mr. Leicester, 
who, still seated on the sofa, was deep in Shak- 
gpeare's quaint beauties, ho said gaily, " I'm 
oflF to dress for dinner now, which is, I pre- 
sume, still the fashion here. By the time I 
return, perhaps my fiery little Effie will have 
come down, and, we'll hope, in a better temper* 
I must take the young puss in hand," and, 
humming a merry air from the last opera, he 
left the room. 

Mr. Leicester's fine features wore a look of 
angry disdain, and, rising quickly, he laid his 
book down on the table. But ho had yet one 
more shot to receive. 

" Dear young things," said Mrs. Ellis, with 
a look of satisfaction, "how fond they are of 
each other ! I'm sorry Effie should try to tease 
him, but it is her nature to triumph over those 
she loves best." 
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Was it an oath that sounded with the slam of 
the door ? Surely not ; but Mr. Leicester's 
face was crimson as he crossed the hall with 
hasty step. He was springing up the stairs, 
two at a time, when he met Effie, who, in her 
low, black silk dress, looked prettier than ever. 

** What is the matter ?" she asked, at the sight 
of his flushed face, and her little hand rested 
lightly on his arm. (Oh, Effie, Effie ! if your 
aunt had only seen you!) 

Mr. Leicester seized her hand eagerly, and 
exclaimed hastily, "Effie, tell me one word. 
You do not love that fellow ?" 

The crimson blood dyed her fair little face 
as she replied, in a low, earnest tone, "No; 
oh no ! Indeed I do not." Then, breaking 
from him, she fled down the stairs, nearly up- 
setting her dignified aunt, who, with slow, 
stately steps, was crossing the spacious hall. 

" My dear Effie," she cried, in tones of re- 
monstrance, "do be a little more gentle ; there 
is no great hurry ; no one is dressed yet. You 
have made yourself quite hot. Go and sit 
down quietly till dinner is ready." 

Effie humbly apologized, and passed on into 
the empty drawing-room. "What did he mean, 
by it?" she murmured, as, throwing herself 
into a chair, she pressed her hands to her 
burning cheeks, " I never saw him so excited 
before. Can Godfrey have said anything ! Oh 
dear, oh dear I what madness it is ! He ought 
to go away ; and yet — no, no ; it is too late ; I 
could not live without him now. I don't know 
how it is to end, I'm sure. He has never said 
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he loved me, but I know it; and oh, I'm bo 
glad :" 

When Captain Lawrence entered the room 
some minutes afterward, Effie was gone, and 
no trace of her remained but a tiny folded 
paper on the floor where she had sat. He 
stooped, and, picking it up, opened it. It was 
a pencil sketch, and the word " Harry," which 
was faintly traced below, was not needed to tell 
the young officer whose were those fine features 
and earnest eyes. Mrs. Ellis, and even Effie 
would have been astonished and shocked could 
they have seen the lurid light of fierce passion 
that gleamed in those laughing blue eyes, as 
they rested on the drawing. The discolored 
exterior and worn edges showed it was con- 
stantly carried about, and the word, " Harry," 
revealed plainly enough what Effie. his cousin, 
his intended wife — thought of the contemptible 
** scribe." The name of the young secretary 
was w^U known to him ; for his uncle, in his 
nearly illegible scrawls, had frequently spoken 
of Harry Leicester with regard and even affec- 
tion, and a slight fear had sometimes arisen in 
Godfrey's mind that the secretary might be 
more handsomely remembered in the will than 
would be pleasant. But he had never dreamt 
of aught beside till he arrived and saw the 
handsome aristocratic young man whose part 
Effie took with all the vehemence of her impul- 
sive nature. 

Fierce and bitter were the thoughts that 
rushed through Godfrey's brain as he stood 
gazing at those indistinct lines, and he neither 
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moved nor stirred till he was roused by the re- 
turn of Effie, who, all unconscious of her loss, 
came singing up the lawn, over which the 
shadow of the house was lengthening in the 
setting sun's oblique rays. Hastily placing 
the paper in his pocket, he smoothed the angry 
lines from his countenance, and advanced to 
meet her. 

"Well, Effie," said he, with a bright smile, 
** have you forgiven me yet ; am I still in your 
black books ?" 

" In my black books I'* returned Effie. " 
no, Godfrey, I don't keep any of those gloomy 
volumes. I lose my temper so quickly that if 
I did, I should be always angry with some- 
body or other." 

" Then come for a little stroll round the gar- 
den till dinner is ready," said Captain Law- 
rence ; and taking her hand, he turned her 
playfully round. 

Effie hesitated. She did not quite wish Mr. 
Leicester to see them thus wandering together, 
in spite of what she had just told him ; but 
there was no help for it, and, anxious to con- 
ceal her real feelings from her cousin, she ac- 
companied him with a better grace than she 
otherwise would have done. When she return- 
ed Mr. Leicester was seated by her uncle, deep 
in the discussion of some alterations in the 
grounds, and did not seem to observe her, or 
if he did, he only grew more interested in 
what Mr. Lawrence was saying. 

It was not a social evening ; there was a 
quiet consciousness of mutual dislike between 
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the two young men that prevented them from 
entering into any light, amicable conversation ; 
and while a cool indifference pervaded the 
manner of one, a perceptible contempt was in 
every tone of the other. Effie was silent and 
thoughtful, aware that every word she address- 
ed to one of the young men was listened to at> 
tentively by the other ; and Mrs. Ellis seldom 
spoke except to do the honors of the table. It 
was a relief to three at least of the party when 
the two ladies rose to go. When the gentlemen 
followed, which they soon did, Mr. Lawrence 
strolled round the garden leaning on Mr. 
Leicester's arm, till far into the night, while 
Effie, not feeling inclined to talk, rattled away 
at waltz and galop as fast as the fingers could 
fly over the keys of her piano, and went to her 
room when her uncle came in. 

Things looked brighter when the party met 
at the breakfast table the following morning. 
The summer sun was shining with unclouded 
brilliancy ; the freshly-cut lawn sent in its de- 
licious fragrance through the open window, 
where Effie, with bright eyes and blooming 
cheeks, stood, in all the bright charms of her 
Hght muslin dress. 

** What a hot day it is going to be !'* she ex- 
claimed, as she shook hands with her cousin. 
« What shall you do to-day, Godfrey ? Would 
you like a ride this morning ? Perhaps Mr. 
Leicester can find time to accompany us ?" she 
added, shyly. 

" I am afraid not," replied Mr. Leicester ; 
I have a good deal to do this morning and this 
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afternoon. I am going to walk along the 
cliffs to WeBton, to take Mr. Lawrence's ring to 
the jeweler ; it wants cleaning, and the setting 
is slightly broken." 

" You will wait for it and bring it home," 
said Mr. Lawrence, turning his sightless eyes 
toward the young man. ** The ring is worth 
an immense sum, and I would not trust it with 
a stranger." 

" There's a chance for you," said Captain 
Lawrence, laughing. " Bolt with it, by all 
means, you'll not get such another opportunity." 

"Perhaps I may," returned Mr. Leicester, 
in the same strain ; "a man never knows what 
he may do until he is tried ; if I don't return 
to-night you will know I have decamped with 
the ring." 

Light words lightly spoken, but how pain- 
fully and vividly did they afterwards return 
to the memory of all present ! Oh, did we but 
know the influence of careless, unmeaning 
words, how far more guarded we should be in 
their use ! 

With those words ringing in her ears, but 
giving them no weight, Effie ran up stairs to 
dress for her ride. "If he should not come 
back," she thought, " how should I live on 
here f I wonder if I should ever forget him, 
or marry any one else I I wish he would not 
talk of such things." 

Once mounted upon her favorite little thor- 
oughbred, Effie soon forgot all such gloomy 
thoughts, and enjoyed the fresh air, the lovely 
country, and the amusing chatter of her cousin. 
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It was late in the day when they returned, and 
Mrs. Ellis came to the door with a grave face 

** My dear children !'' she exclaimed, *' what 
has kept you ? Tour -uncle and I became quite 
anxious about you. Effie, you must be quite 
fainl with such a long ride in the heat. It is 
past two, and you started at ten." 

" We could not help it, aunt," replied Effie, 
springing lightly to the ground; **we raced 
oyer the common, and then Godfrey wanted to 
go round the cli£f ; and it was only four miles 
farther, so I said I would, and we got o£f there 
and rested. I'm not the least tired ; only 
hungry and warm. I'll go and dress, and be 
down to luncheon in ten minutes. Godfrey, 
don't wait for me." 

She gathered her habit round her, and went 
slowly up Ptairs ; for, in spite of her assertion, 
she felt the effects of her long ride. Captain 
Lawrence waited some minutes for her; but 
she did not appear, and finishing his luncheon, 
he entered the drawing-room. 

^* I think Effie is more tired than she will ac- 
knowledge," said Godfrey to his aunt. " You 
had better send her up her luncheon ; I shall 
go for a little stroll when it gets cooler." He 
lighted his cigar as he spoke, and dawdling 
down the lawn he disappeared among the trees. 

The afternoon was far advanced when Effie 
made her appearance, and asked where every- 
body was. 

** Your cousin is smoking in the garden," 
replied Mrs. Ellis ; " Vivian is lying down, not 
feeling very well, and Mr. Leicester is gone to 
Weston." 
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EfBe made no reply, but with slow, listless 
steps wandered down the lawn in quest of God- 
frey. Through the winding paths and shady 
walks she strolled without success, till she 
stood at last before the ruined bed of mignon- 
ette. There was little beauty or fragrance in 
it now ; but Effie remained long by it, her eyes 
fixed dreamily on the crushed flowers, and her 
thoughts far away on the road to Weston. 

How long Effie would have stood there it is 
impossible to say, for young ladies* meditations 
take little note of time, especially where' the 
heart is engaged ; but Effie's were cut short by 
a large drop of rain which fell with warning 
weight on her uncovered head. Looking up, 
she perceived to her surprise that the sky was 
completely overcast with black clouds, and hur- 
rying in, she was but just in time to escape the 
heavy shower. Then she took her stand at 
the window, and while she watched the de- 
scending torrents her thoughts once more wan- 
dered away to that bare unsheltered cliff-road 
to Weston, while imagination pictured that 
manly figure breasting wind and rain on his 
homeward way. 

Meanwhile on that very road a strange scene 
was taking place, to explain which we must 
return to Godfrey, whom we left smoking his 
cigar under the trees in the garden of Trelyss 
Court. For some minutes he paced up and 
down the shady walk in gloomy meditation, 
his eyes fixed on the gravel path which crunch- 
ed underneath the tread of his quick, angry 
feet. After a few turns up and down, he paus- 
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ed, and looked at bis watch. It was past three. 
A sudden thought seemed to strike him, and 
flinging his cigar into a bush of fragrant 
daphne, he walked quickly across the foot of 
the lawn, and striking into a bj-path, emerged 
into the avenue, and thence, after a few 
minutes' walking, on to the cliffs. The sea 
lay glistening below him in all the brilliancy 
of the summer sun ; a slight breeze fanned his 
brow, cooling his fevered face. 

Far off, low on the distant horizon, a dark 
cloud was slowly rising, and Captain Lawrence, 
seeing the approach of a storm, quickened his 
steps over the solitary downs, keeping to the 
little path which ran along the edge of the 
cliffs, winding so near at places that the travel- 
er could gaze down into the huge boulders and 
crags below. But Captain Lawrence looked 
neither to the right nor to the left ; his eyes 
were fixed straight ahead, where, far away in 
the distance, a dark figure, a mere dot on the 
green expanse, was visible. Nearer and near- 
er it drew, till there could be no doubt as to 
what it was, and in a short time Harry Leices- 
ter and Godfrey Lawrence stood face to face 
on the lonely cliffs. 

Captain Lawrence glanced round him — ^not 
a soul was in sight. The dark cloud had risen 
and spread slowly over the whole heavens, 
while the summer breeze wailed mournfully 
over those bare bleak hills. Mr. Leicester 
looked surprised, and gazed at the flushed face 
of the young officer, as if to read there the 
reason of the meeting. 
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" You are back early from Weston, Mr. 
Leicester," said the captain, a slight trembling 
perceptible in his voice, in spite of all his ef- 
forts to control it. ** Is the ring finished al- 
ready ?" 

** "So" replied Leicester, lifting his hand on 
which the diamond still sparkled. ** The jew- 
eler said it would take some hours to mend it ; 
and as I did not choose to leave it with him, I 
must ride over early another day, and wait 
while he does it. Mr. Lawrence shows his 
confidence by trusting me with so yaluable a 
gem." 

<* My uncle has shown his confidence in other 
ways than that, and been betrayed," said Gap- 
tain Lawrence, in a hoarse tone. ** What would 
he say, think you, if he knew how you, his 
secretary, had betrayed his confidence, and 
trifled with the affections of his niece ?" 

Mr. Leicester colored crimson, and an angry 
light shone in his dark blue eye. 

" Beware what you say, Godfrey Lawrence," 
he replied, in low, hurried tones ; " you will 
be called to heavy account for all you say on 
that subject; how have I trifled with Miss 
Wilman's afi'ections ?" 

** Do you mean to say, r^gue that you are, 
that you do not know she loves you ?" Shouted 
Godfrey Lawrence, his face blazing with pas- 
sion. ^* And do you suppose that my uncle 
would give her to a penniless fortune-hunter 
like yourself? Answer." 

In his vehemence he laid his hand on Mr. 
Leicester's arm, but it was thrown aside, as 
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though its touoh were contamination ; and 
Harry Leicester, pale and breathless with sup> 
pressed rage, drew back to within a few feet of 
the clifTs edge. 

"Be careful what you say, Godfrey," said 
he, in a slow, distinct tone, *<for I have it in 
my power to deprive you of fortune, cousin 
and all I Look at me I" he continued, lifting 
his hat from his head, and tossing the dark 
curls from his white brow ; " have eleven years 
altered mo so much that it is impossible for you 
to recognize in me your long-lost cousin, Harry 
Lawrence. Do you remember the day I ran 
my arm through the conservatory to take the 
grapes my father had forbidden? Look there!" 
said he, and baring his arm, he disclosed a 
deep white scar. *' Do you remember this 
locket, with my father's likeness?" he con- 
tinued, as he drew from his breast a gold lock- 
et, with the initials H. L. engraved on it. 

Godfrey Lawrence gazed at him in speechless 
astonishment, as though he saw one risen from 
the grave. There was no doubting the proofs 
before his eyes. The incident of the stolen 
grapes had been known to none but themselves 
two, and wild bitter thoughts of all he lost by 
the return of his cousin ran through his heated 
brain. 

For an instant they stood gazing in silence 
at each other, regardless of the rain which 
was beginning to fall in torrents. Then Harry 
stepped forward — a crash — and in an instant 
the cliff had broken from under his feet, and 
he was over the edge, clinging to a branch of 
gorse with the tenacity of a dying man. 
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" Godfrey I" he cried, hoarsely, while the 
drops of agony stood out on his brow, ** for 
Heaven's sake, help me, quick 1 Will you see 
me die before your eyes ?" 

But Godfrey stood still 1 Wild, fiendish 
thoughts were pressing through his brain, — 
Tisions of what would be his if his cousin fell ; 
80 he remained immovable. 

Once more Harry cried in piteous tones, 
« Godfrey, my cousin, my old playmate, help 
me, and I will leave all to you — ^but Effie. Oh, 
help me I I am falling. I love her — ^you do 
not " 

With one wild cry of agony he disappeared I 
His last despairing cry was echoed by one of 
horror from Godfrey Lawrence; then, with 
the speed of a deer, he bounded away across 
the downs, far from those fearful cliffs, till 
panting, breathless and exhausted, he found 
himself on the road along which he had rid- 
den with Effie a few hours before. Those few 
hours, how much they had brought forth! 
Then, he had only been thinking of how he 
should rid himself of a low-bom secretary, as 
he imagined, who had the presumption to gain 
his cousin's love ; and now he had met his 
long-lost cousin, and, if not murdered him, at 
least allowed him to perish like a dog before 
his eyes, without attempting to save him 1 

Had any one told Godfrey that morning that 
he would refuse to save any man living from a 
fearful death, he would have scouted the idea ; 
but events had hurried on, one after another, 
with a rapidity that had left him no time for 
21 
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thought, and he felt himself in will and in deed, 
the murderer of his cousin I He had gone oat 
with no fixed idea but that of meeting his rival 
and trying to Induce him to leave Effie to him, 
— how and for what, he knew not ; but that he 
must leave the place, and at once, he felt was 
peremptory. 

Full of these fearftil thoughts Captain Law- 
rence strode rapidly along the road in spite of 
the yiolenoe of the thunder-shower which beat 
in his face, till he heard the sound of wheels 
behind, and, turning with all the nervous haste 
of a guilty man, beheld the groom of Trelyss 
Court, who drew up with a respectfol bow at 
his signaL 

" Here, James," he said, hurriedly, " let me 
get in. I'm soaked through, and the quicker 
I get home the better I shall be pleased." 

He was doubly glad to have met the man, for 
the idea occurred to him, with a shudder, that 
should the body be found, no suspicion coold 
rest on him now that he had been seen so far 
from the spot. Already the spring of a light 
heart had left him, and he ascended the steps 
with a slow tread, and opened the door with a 
careful hand. Effie started at the sight of 
him. 

«*Why, Godfrey," she exclaimed, "where 
have you been; how pale you are I Is any- 
thing the matter ?" 

Poor little Effie I did a foreboding of the fear- 
ful truth cross that loving little heart 7 Her 
anxiety stung her cousin. 

** Matter I" he exclaimed, with an impatient 
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gesture; "what nonsense you talk! What 
should be the matter ? I'm soaked to the skin, 
and that's enough to make most fellows look 
pale." 

" But why did you go out again ; where hare 
you been ; Aunt Ellis said you veere in the gar- 
den." 

*< I walked a little way along the road we 
went this morning, to look for a letter I drop- 
ped," he replied. 

Effie went to the hall window and stood gaz- 
ing out into the gathering darkness and fast- 
falling rain, listening for that firm, manly step 
she knew so well, until, hearing her aunt de- 
scending the stairs, she turned, with a sigh of 
disappointment, and entered the drawing-room, 
where Mrs. Ellis soon joined her, with a face 
of annoyance. 

"How very provoking," she said; "Mr. 
Leicester has not come in yet, and it is past 
seven. Vivian hates the dinner to be kept 
waiting ; but I do not like to sit down." 

"We will give him a few minutes longer," 
said Vivian ; he is never late for. meals ; I 
daresay the rain has detained him, or he has 
waited for my ring. I think Leicester has 
taken your advice, Godfrey, and decamped with 
the ring," said Mr. Lawrence, as the captain 
entered with a heavy tread. 

"It seems like it," returned his nephew, 
dryly ; but at present I prefer dinner to all the 
rings and secretaries in Christendom." 

Giving his arm to Efl&e, Godfrey hastily fol- 
lowed his aunt and uncle into the dining room. 
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He seated himself by Effie, and stroYe to draw 
her into conversation, but she could not over- 
come her anxiety and alarm as the hours rolled 
on and Mr. Leicester did not appear. 

*' I hope the poor fellow has come to no harm 
on the way," said Mr. Lawrence, anxiously. 
He has gone along the cliff, and this rain would 
make it very slippery and unsafe." 

Effie felt sick and faint ; but what were her 
feelings when compared with those of her 
cousin ! 

The evening wore on with still no tidings of 
the absent one, and the party sought their beds 
to pass, two of them at least, a wakeful, watch- 
ful night, starting from dreams of terror to lie 
counting the hours. Morning dawned, and 
Effie rose but little refreshed, but full of joyous 
anticipation that the loved one would be home 
before breakfast. He knows I will feel anxious 
to see him, so he will come as early as he can. 
He saw the storm coming up, and stayed at 
Weston all night. How foolishly frightened I 
was last night !" 

How foolish do the night's fears ever appear 
to the reassuring light of day I How potent is 
darkness in augmenting the terrors of the hu- 
man mind. 

Poor little Effie I how many times that day 
did she cross the hall, lingering at the window 
to cast an anxious glance down the avenue! 
But he never came. 

Hour after hour rolled on, the morning 
passed, the afternoon wore away, and still no 
sign of Mr. Leicester. Captain Lawrence, un- 
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able to keep up the appearance of the expec- 
tation he did not feel, rode out to see a friend, 
and Effie was left to wander about the house, in 
her anxiety, longing, but not daring to walk 
along the cliffs to try and discover some trace 
of the lost one. Trace, did we say ? Had it 
come to that ? Poor Effie did not dare to own, 
even to her self, how painfully confirmed her 
fears were growing. Mr. Lawrence's feelings 
now took a different turn, and those joking 
words haunted his brain. 

" It may be true," he murmured, thought- 
fully ; he may have been led away by the temp- 
tation, and gone off with my ring. It was a 
great temptation for a poor young man, and I 
was wrong to put it in his way. 

A messenger who had been dispatched to the 
village, returned to say that Mr. Leicester had 
been there, and left before four o'clock, saying 
he would bring the ring another day, and no 
further trace of him could he discover. The 
tale was soon generally believed that Mr. 
Leicester had gone off with Mr. Lawrence's 
ring. Effie could not credit so infamous a 
story. What a hard struggle it is to bring our- 
selves to look with doubt upon one we have 
learned to love. 

Weeks passed on, and Mr. Leicester ceased 
to be talked of, and Captain Lawrence began to 
talk of joining his regiment. Then Mr. Law- 
rence first signified his wish to Effie that she 
should look on her cousin as her future hus- 
band. 

<* I do not wish to be abrupt, my dear," said 
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he, gently, ** but Godfrey has asked that it may 
be soon, and I do not see any reason for de- 
ferring matters. I should like to have you 
provided with a protector before I die/' 

** But I do not loye him, dear uncle," said 
Effie. 

** Loye is a relatiye term, my dear, and God- 
frey is a good fellow, and thinks a good deal 
of you ; and you know it has been the wish of 
my life to see you two married, since " 

He paused, and turned away, while Effie 
made no reply. Hurrying to her room, she 
flung herself upon her bed in an agony of tears, 
moaning again and again, *< Harry, Harry, 
lost foreyer ; oh, how I loyed you." 

Effie bore with life instead of enjoying it. 
And so she stood one evening, watching the 
shadows gradually steal across the lawn. She 
did not hear the door open gently ; she did not 
hear that slow, feeble footstep on the thick car- 
pet ; but she did hear that low murmur, *<Effie !" 
and turned with a start to meet the gaze of 
those earnest blue eyes, and to find herself in 
the arms of him she had believed lost forever 1 

The strange tale was soon told. How he 
had fallen over the cliff; but had been saved 
from a fearful death by falling on a ledge of 
rock half-way down. There he had lain, 
stunned and bruised, in the pitiless blinding 
rain, till he was found next day by an old half- 
crazy man, who wandered about the cliffs in 
search of birds* eggs, who took the helpless, 
delirious man to his own humble cottage, nurs- 
ing him with great care through the severe ill- 
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ness that followed. Effie wondered whether 
she were awake or asleep as she sat and listen- 
ed to the strange revelations, with her head 
resting on the shoulder of her recovered Harry, 
and so they were found by Mrs. Ellis when she 
entered the room to ask Effie's opinion as to 
blue or mauve trimmings on a grey dress. 

It would be difficult to describe the feelingsi 
of the good old lady at the sight that met her 
eyes ; but when her niece, with smiles and 
blushes, told how the young secretary was 
none other than "poor Cousin Harry," she 
welcomed him almost as gladly as Effie, and 
ran with trembling steps to break the news to 
the father. And then what a scene followed I 
It was long before the stricken man could be- 
lieve his ears ; but as his son recalled to his 
memory scene after scene of his childhood, he 
knew that God had been very merciful, and re- 
stored his child to him in his old age ; more 
dear for having been so long and bitterly 
mourned. 

As they all sat round the open window, Har- 
ry told his strange adventures ; how when the 
vessel had gone down he had clasped his life- 
belt round him, and floated till he was picked 
up by a steamer bound for India ; how in that 
sultry country he had worked as a clerk until 
he had saved money enough to return. 

Effie, seeing a cloud upon her uncle's brow, 
and guessing its cause, whispered to him, with 
crimsoned cheek — " Uncle, will you tell God- 
frey that I cannot be his wife, because I have 
always loved Harry." 
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None bat Harry anderstood the blank look 
that ooyered Godfrey's face ; but neither of 
them eTer rerealed the fearAil scene on the 
oliif. Perhaps it was owing to this that God- 
frey took the loss 80 quietly. 



SHAKSPEARE 

IN 

DOIIIESTIC E.IFE. 

Among the Yezed questions that have en- 
gaged the literary world during the last thirty 
or forty years, that of Shakspeare's sonnets 
has held a conspicuous place. After haying 
been all but forgotten for more than a century, 
these sonnets, when republished, so far from 
awakening admiration, seem to have been yiew- 
ed by the blundering, self-conceited critics of 
George the Third's days actually with disgust, 
Steyens declaring that " the strongest Act of 
Parliament would not be strong enough to com- 
pel them being read." It was reseryed for the 
deeper feeling, the clearer insight of the poet, 
to recognize and welcome these gems. 

It is about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury that the name of John Shakspeare first 
meets us in the records of the good town of 
Stratford-upon-Ayon. Homely enough are the 
entries, for in the one he is represented as 
being proceeded against for the recoyery of a 
debt of some eight pounds, and in the other he 
is fined, together with his neighbors, for ne- 
glecting to remoye the dirt near his house in 
Henley street. 

For many years the career of John Shak- 
speare seems to haye been prosperous. He 
21* 
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was high bailifif in 1669, and became chief al- 
derman in 1571 ; but it will probably surprise 
many of our readers, that the father of our 
greatest poet, the burgess who attained the 
highest municipal offices, was unable even to 
sign his name. It is true, this inability was 
shared by a majority of his brother aldermen, 
for of the nineteen who sign the document 
given in Charles Knight's << Pictorial Shak- 
speare," only six write their names, while the 
rest make their marks. We must not, howeyer, 
too hastily conclude from this that these men 
were uneducated ; for we must bear in mind 
that grammar schools were plentiful, and in 
these every boy was put through a course of 
Latin, which would rather astonish the master 
of a ** classical academy'* in the present day. 
Little is known of the domestic life of our 
poet. There hangs a mystery over his early 
life, courtship and marriage with Anne Hath- 
away. Little can we learn when or where they 
first met. Tradition reports that the young 
poet's bride was beautiftd. It is little wonder 
if so, that Shakspeare, ever the worshipper of 
all loveliness, heeded not that disparity of 
years, which some of his biographers have so 
bitterly censured. Probably he never thought 
of it, for the Englishwoman at twenty-six is 
in the full glow of her beauty; and when 
did ever a youth of eighteen look forward to 
the changes twenty or thirty years might bring? 
That soon after his marriage, our great poet 
quitted Stratford for London, may be easily 
accounted for by his father's reduced circum- 
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stances, and the greater facilities for obtaining 
employment there. It certainly seems unac- 
countable, if dislike to his wife drove Shak- 
speare to London, that he should have striven 
so hard to obtain a competency to enable him 
to return home again, as Gerald Massey most 
truly says, "to live with his rustic wife, and 
buy for her the best house in Stratford." 

We think the evidence of Shakspeare's own 
works may be appealed to on this subject. 
Where can we find such a galaxy of moral 
loveliness, of sweet and noble womanhood, as 
he has painted ? What other dramatist ever 
" marshalled so goodly a company" of pure 
and high-minded women? — Hermione, Corde- 
lia, Imogen, Portia, Isabella — we might ex- 
haust the reader's patience ere the list was 
completed ; and yet we are to believe that he, 
whose mind so dwelt upon these exquisite crea- 
tions, had been cheated into a marriage with a 
cunning woman much older than himself, and 
was fain to flee away from the humiliation of 
domestic feuds into disreputable company in 
London. Few men whose hearth has been the 
seat of daily bitterness dwell with much com- 
placency on scenes of domestic love ; and few 
poets whose bright vision of youth has been 
rudely scattered by the unexpected tempest 
have cared to call up that bright vision again. 
Not so with Shakspeare ; he is the poet of the 
domestic affections ; and when we contemplate 
his many pictures of wifely excellence, is it 
altogether extravagant to believe that he drew 
from life ? 
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There was much in the London of Elizabeth's 
days to attract the eye of the young poet, as 
well as to awaken his deepest interest ; for the 
ancient city still boasted those beautifiil struc- 
tures which were her pride in the middle ages. 
It was just at the most stirring period of this 
most stirring age that Shakspeare found him- 
self in London. There were many sights then 
to be seen in these picturesque old streets. The 
long procession, when amid the tears of all 
London— of the whole land — Sir Philip Sidney 
was borne to his grave in old St. Paul's ; and 
then the blazing bonfires, and joyful psalm- 
singing and tables set in the streets to which 
all comers were welcome, when the discovery 
of Babbington's plot filled all hearts with glad- 
ness ; and then the sterner joy, when London 
was awakened from midnight slumber, and 
every bell of her many churches rung out, at 
the news that the " false Duessa" — enemy far 
more dangerous to England than to the queen, 
— was at length headless. And then followed 
** the Armada year," as it was long after call- 
ed ; and can we doubt that in all the eager and 
anxious excitement of the spring and summer, 
Shakspeare participated — ^he, whose inmost 
heart was so thoroughly English ; he, who in 
his *' Eling John" has enshrined so many bursts 
of the noblest patriotism ? Like the rest of 
his plays, it is very uncertain when " King 
John" was written; it has always ranked 
among his earliest compositions ; and we think 
no one can read its magnificent outbursts of 
proud national feeling without believing that it 
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was when this << isle set in the silver sea** was 
menaced by the mighty Armada, the as yet 
unknown dramatist summoned his fellow-coun- 
trymen to the rescue in these noble lines : 

England hath never yet, and never shall 
Lie at the proud feet of a conqueror. 
Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them. Nought shall make 

us rue. 
If England 4o herself do prove but true. 

What more fitting motto could we take than 
these lines for the story of the defeated Ar- 
mada ? 

About the year 1585 Shakspeare went to 
London. Would that we could obtain a glimpse, 
however faint, of how his first years were 
spent. That he became actor, and was soon 
after employed in altering or adapting plays 
for the stage, and ere long, in writing new 
ones, we learn on good authority. That his 
gains were small, and perhaps very precarious, 
is likely enough ; and that during this period, 
therefore, many of his sonnets were written, 
seems to us most probable. 

The first notices we obtain of Shakspeare as 
a dramatist are but slight. Spenser's allusion 
in his " Tears of the Muses" to ** Our plea- 
sant Willie," has been supposed to refer to 
him ; and also an allusion of Gabriel Harvey's 
somewhat later ; but the first undoubted refer- 
ence to him, andj[)y a brother dramatist, is cer- 
tainly that abusive passage in Green's ** Groat's 
Worth of Wit, bought with a Million of Re- 
pentance." Green, the writer of some really 
fine plays, died, after a sad course of profli- 
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gacy, in 1592, and in the aboye-named tract he 
bequeaths a warning to his reckless compan- 
ions to avoid his yioes, and follow more dili- 
gently their literary calling. 

It is probable that many of Shakspeare's 
earlier plays were written between 1585 and 
1598. Some of the historical — those of " Hen- 
ry VI.," the three parts, probably ** Henry 
IV.," and we cannot but add "King John." 
** LoTe's Labor Lost," also, and the "Two Gen- 
tlemen of Venora," belong to this period, to 
which Mr. Charles Knight would also refer the 
first sketch of " Hamlet" and that of "Romeo 
and Juliet." During 1592 and 1598, England 
was severely visited by the plague, and the 
theatres were shut. Probably it was this tem- 
porary suspension of his ordinary calling that 
induced Shakspeare to turn his attention to 
what would then be considered as a higher or- 
der of literature — the narrative poem ; and 
thus we find he was engaged upon his "Venus 
and Adonis," which, early in 1593, was pub- 
lished with the well-known dedication to Lord 
Southampton. This poem, we find, was re- 
ceived with great favor both by his patron and 
the public, and the following year saw the pub- 
lication of his second poem, " Lucrece " That 
Southampton, for either of these poems, should 
have bestowed on Shakspeare, as Bowe tells us, 
the extravagant sum of £1,000, when money 
was nearly fourfold its present value, is not to 
be believed ; but that the well-pleased young 
earl paid him " right royally" we can willingly 
allow ; and this acquires additional corrobora- 
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tion from the fact that Shakspeare, early in 
1694, joined with Burbage in the proprietor- 
ship of the newly-built " Globe on the Bank- 
side." 

We have no authentic information as to the 
introduction of Shakspeare to his liberal patron, 
It was probably through Sir Thomas Heneage, 
who had married Southampton's mother, and 
who, as Treasurer of the Chamber, would be 
brought into frequent intercourse with the 
Lord Chamberlain's players. We think it very 
probable that the sonnets which Shakspeare 
addressed to Southampton might be written at 
the suggestion of the father-in-law, apprehen- 
sive of the dangers which must surround a 
young, wealthy, and impulsive noble, just en- 
tering upon court life, and naturally most an- 
xious to see him suitably married. With Mr. 
Gerald Massey, we think that they were writ- 
ten after the "Venus and Adonis." 

John Shakspeare's gifted son was from 
thenceforward steadily advancing, and as we 
find no further notice of the father's pecuniary 
difficulties, we have no doubt that the son made 
ample provision for his support. There seems 
every reason to believe that Shakspeare's wife 
and children were still resident with him^in 
London, for, soon after, he is represented as a 
householder in Bishopsgate, near St. Helen's, 
and subsequently at Bankside ; for none but a 
"family man" cou'.cl become a householder. 
With his rising fortunes, Shakspeare evidently 
desired, like Sir Walter Scott, to become the 
founder of a t'amil3 ; and this is doubtless why 
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only four years after his appearance as a 
needy man, we find John Shakspeare strangely 
applying to the Heralds' College for a grant of 
arms ! That this was on account of his son is 
eyideut, for the son, as an actor, could not 
write himself ** gentleman ;" but John Shak- 
speare had been high bailiff of his native town. 

In 1596 these arms were granted, the ** bend 
sable charged with a spear," on its golden field. 
But it was with a crushed heart that Shak- 
speare would contemplate them ; for the great 
sorrovF of his life had then fallen upon him. 
His only boy, Hamnet, had died at the age 
of almost twelve years. We have no particu- 
lars, save the record in the Stratford register ; 
(for he was probably taken down to his native 
place to die ;) nor has Shakspeare left any me- 
morial of this sad loss. And yet we are to be- 
lieve that, not content with forming a disgrace- 
ful attachment to a married woman, he must 
needs parade it before his friends in a series of 
sonnets ! Ben Jonson, far more rugged than 
« gentle Shakspeare," wrote a tender epitaph 
on his infant dau^ter Mary, and mourned in 
sweet and saddest verse the death of his dar- 
ling boy, when seven years old ; but a heavier 
bereavement visited Shakspeare, and yet he 
who, we are told, niiveiled his inmost heart in 
his sonnets, left that blameless sorrow unsung. 

But with the loss of that child, whom he 
had doubtless, looked upon so proudly as his 
heir, Shakspeare did not waywardly give up 
all interest in the future. The following year 
we find him purchasing one of the best houses 
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in Stratford, and forthwith causing it to be put 
in complete repair for the future residence of 
his family. He had still two daughters, Su- 
sanna, now fourteen, and Judith the twin sister 
of his lost Hamnet. And then there was the 
wife. Was she the well-pleased sharer of his 
increasing wealth and honors, or the burden of 
which he would willingly be rid, and whose 
yery existence he recognized in his << last will 
and testament" merely by the interpolated be- 
quest of ** my second best bed, with the furni- 
ture " ? Now, when we bear in mind that the 
only records we have of Anne Hathaway are 
her marriage bond, the register of the births 
of her children, and the notice in the will, 
followed seven years after by the entry of her 
death, we shall really find that, excepting the 
strange bequest, there is nothing at all to dis- 
prove the belief that Shakspeare and his wife 
may have lived most happily together. 

In the epitaph, evidently placed by her el- 
der daughter on her tomb, and probably writ- 
ten by the husband. Dr. Hall, she is spoken of 
not in terms of inflated eulogy, not in any of 
the ** stock phrases" of the Latin epitaph, but 
as the gentle, pious, affectionate mother, whom 
ihe daughter, although a middle-aged woman, 
most lovingly mourns over. **My mother, 
tbon gavest me life and milk from thy bosom. 
Woe to me ! for such gifts I can only offer a 
stone." But still she rejoices in the hope that 
the stone at our Lord's coming will be rolled 
away, then << let the tomb remain closed, for 
my mother seeks the skies." Now, can we 
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beliere that a daughter with such feelings 
would oooUy take possession of house and fur- 
niture, '< plate, jewels, and household stuffe 
whatsoeTer,*' while the real mistress of the 
house, her own mother, was thrust into some 
neglected corner with her ** second best bed " ? 
It is important to bear in mind here, that yiews 
of the rights of ** mistress of the family," 
were Tery high in Shakspeare's day, and that 
one of the most firuitftil sources of coigugal 
bickering was interference with the wife in 
her household management. To <*rule the 
household," to have sole possession of **the 
keys," was conceded as her right, eyen by the 
bitterest opponents of feminine sway ; to haye 
ignored his wife, therefore, during his lifetime, 
and to haye ** cut her off in his will with an 
old bed," would haye aroused the fury of eyery 
old woman in Stratford, and coyered the name 
of Shakspeare with disgrace. 

It has often appeared strange to us, that 
what seems a yery obyious reason for Shak- 
speare*8 conduct has neyer occurred to his bi- 
ographers. It is, that Anne, soon after her 
marriage, became an inyalid, and, probably 
ere his death, bedridden. In those days of im- 
perfect sanitary arrangements, frequent were 
the instances of eyen young people stricken 
down by palsy, or disabled by chronic rheuma- 
tism ; and when we are told that the house 
Shakspeare occupied about this time was at 
Bankside, we cannot wonder if seyere illness 
yisited his family. What, then, more likely 
than that Shakspeare hastened his d^Murture 
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from London, hastened the extensive repairs 
at New Place, that in her native air, and sur- 
rounded by her relatives and friends, his wife 
might find her best chance of recovery ? 
Surely this view suits better with the charac- 
ter of << gentle Shakspeare," as given by every 
contemporary. But Anne probably continued 
a helpless invalid, and then how natural that 
the elder daughter should take the government 
of the household — still, after her marriage, 
wiiile residing under her father's roof, and 
becoming executrix to his will, just as her 
mother would had she not been disabled. And 
as to specific bequests. What heeded the in- 
valid — ^perhaps bed-ridden — 'jewels and plate f* 
The ** second best bed" was more important ; 
and we cannot but think that deep affection 
dictated that interpolation which has hitherto 
seemed unfeeling. Beds, during the middle 
ages, and throughout this century, were the 
most important articles of household furniture, 
for they .were richly carved and most expen- 
sively fitted. They were always specially be- 
queathed, and in the minute description of the 
"fdmiture," which always included << head- 
cloth and tester, four curtains, and counter- 
pane, mostly of silk or damask, together with 
the ample bedding and ** hoUand sheets," all 
most expensive, we perceive how valuable such 
bequests were. The ** best bed" — which, in- 
deed, like most best things, was rather for show 
than use — was, as Mr. Charles Knight has 
pointed out, mostly an ** heirloom," and as 
such not bequeathable ; but the second best was 
that of the master and mistress. 
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In 1698, the first printed recognition of 
Qhakspeare's varied skill in poetry appears, 
and is important as proving the high rank he 
then held among writers. This is in Meeres* 
"Palladis Tamia: Wits* Treasury," which 
consists of a very curious collection of extracts, 
on all subjects from various authors. 

Shakspeare was now high, both in literary 
fame and in ** worship," among his townsmen. 
In 1599 and 1600 many of his plays were pub- 
lished — all with his name — and also that well- 
known collection of small poems, the *< Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim." It was in the comparative re- 
tirement of Stratford that Shakspeare's latest, 
and some of his finest tragedies were produced. 
"Lear," "Othello," probably "Macbeth" — 
although this was not published in his lifetime 
and, among others, those delightful plays, "As 
you Like It," " Twelfth Night," and the "Tem- 
pest." 

In the year 1609, a neat little quarto was 
published by Thomas Thorpe, simply entitled, 
" Shakspeare's Sonnets." As the reader knows, 
they were published without Shakspeare's 
sanction ; and how they came before the world, 
and who " the only begetter of these ensuing 
sonnets, Mr. W. H." really was, have been 
fruitful sources of controversy. Mr. Gerald 
Massey considers William Herbert to have 
been the " Mr. W. H.," but he was never ^^Mr, 
W. H. ;" he was first Lord Herbert, and then 
Earl of Pembroke ; nor were noblemen in those 
days willing to masquerade as " plain Misters." 
Indeed the notion that Southampton Pembroke, 
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Lady Bich, and Lady Southampton could be 
called, under any circumstances, Shakspeare's 
** private friends," argues an utter ignorance 
of society in his days. The " private friends" 
seem to us to mean those friends among whom 
copies had circulated, and from whom *^ Mr. 
W. H." — whoever he might be — ^had obtained 
ihem. The book was published, and all these 
sonnets, in which Mr. Armitage Brown, more 
than two hundred years after, discovered so 
disgraceful a history, were exhibited to the 
world. But we do not find Shakspeare take 
any notice ; surely the great dramatist thought 
that in his sonnets, as in his plays, he might 
represent scenes and characters with which he 
had no sympathy. Singularly enough, two 
years before *'Lear" had been published, and 
a few months previous to the sonnets, a second 
edition, which bore the unusual title, '*Mr. 
William Shakspeare: His true Chronicle His- 
toric of the Life and Death of King Lear." It 
was, therefore, evidently very popular. Now, 
the reader will recollect that in this play the 
horrible scene of blinding the Earl of Glo'ster 
occurs. Glo'ster had been guilty of the same 
sin, which, we are told on the mere testimony 
of the sonnets, Shakspeare committed. " The 
Gods are just," says Edgar, " and of our plea- 
sant vices 

" Make instruments to scourge us." 

But had Shakspeare been scourged ? Can we 
believe that he would have dared to point thus 
to the vengeance ef Heaven, had he been the 
breaker of his marriage vow, even as Glo'ster ? 
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We really can see no other solution to tliis 
« much vexed question" than what has been 
called ** the dramatic view ;" that the sonnets 
are a collection of poems, some addressed to 
Lord Southampton, some struck off in the mere 
exercise of fancy, — perhaps intended for in- 
sertion in his plays, — many * written to order,* 
but not the less beautiful on that account ; and 
Meeres' phrase, ** sugared sonnets," is suitable 
enough. The exquisite sweetness, both of 
thought and diction, abundantly warrants this 
phrase, while those that hint at a darker story, 
if viewed also as mere exercises of skill — ^per- 
haps they are fragments of an unfinished tragic 
poem — ^most forcibly bring out to our view that 
wide and marvellous range of imagination 
which, while it has charmed us with an Imogen, 
a Perdita, a '< little dainty Ariel,** has appalled 
us with a Lady Macbeth and an lago. 

Shakspeare's last days seem to have been 
spent in the bosom of a happy family. His 
regard to his eldest daughter and her husband, 
is forcibly shown in his will. His younger 
daughter Judith, of whom there are few re- 
cords, did not marry until two months before 
her father's death ; and Thomas Quiney, son to 
the Puritan Richard Quiney beforementioned, 
became her husband. 

We have little information respecting the last 
years of 8hakspeare*s life, save that they were 
prosperous and honored. 

THB BND.. 
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